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FOREWORD 


The story of Woodbury County is fects its very begin- 
ning a story of work in the face of hardship. This was some- 
times the struggle against the forces of Nature, sometimes a 
military defense against hostile forces, or the worry of fi- 
nancial depression, But always it was the fight for individ- 
ual and collective rights and happiness -- to build for the 
American way of life. 

Near Sioux City stands a monument to Sergeant Floyd -- 
a soldier who died in service during the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition to discover new frontiers. Today, when we seek new 
frontiers of freedom far beyond our native borders, that 
movement may well remind us of the pledge that this govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

This History of Woodbury County was prepared by the 
Iowa Writers' Program of the Work Projects Administration. 
Every effort was made to present the complete and accurate 


story from the days of the first exploration of the Missouri 


Wen bo 


County Superintendent (] 


River down to the present. 
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INTRODUCTION 
ROVERS OF THE RIVER 


The history of Woodbury County, Iowa, begins with a 
river. Down from the northwest flowed the mighty Missouri: 
rising near the crest of the Rocky Mountains high in Montana 
and meandering east and north, east and south, until it was 
joined by the Big Sioux. There it separated the Nebraska 
country from the Towa, rolling southeast across Missouri un- 
til at St. Louis it joined the Mississippi. Its length alme 
was 2,900 miles, and the combined Missouri-Mississippi chan- 
nel from the source of the former to the mouth of the latter 
in the Gulf of Mexico formed a river channel of about 4,240 
miles in length, the longest in the world. 


The source of the Missouri was the Three Forks -- the 
confluence of the Jefferson, the Madison, and the Gallatin. 
For tributaries the rambling river had powerful streams with 
melodious names =- the Yellowstone and the Milk in Montana, 
the James and the Big Sioux in the Dakotas, the Platte and 
the Niobrara in Nebraska, and the Kansas in Kansas. 


Since rivers served as the first inland arteries of 
trade and travel, the territory that was to be called Wood- 
bury County had an important natural advantage. The junc- 
tion of the Missouri with the Big Sioux provided a route 
from the Red River Valley of the North and the Lake of Min- 
nesota both south and west toward the Mississippi Valley and 
the Rocky Mountains. More tributaries crossed the county 
from the north and east -- the Little Sioux, the West Fork 
of the Little Sioux, the Floyd, and the Maple. Here, where 
waterways converged and the rolling prairies melted into the 
flat open spaces of the western plains, stretched a natural 
path of commerce, passing over grass-grown expanses of rich 
black earth, soil that was fertile and spongelike in quality, 
and fields that would some day be devoted to the raising of 
corn and the feeding of cattle. The bottomlands along the 
Missouri were composed of alluvium -- fine sediments, clays, 
sand, and gravelly loams laid down on the bed of the river. 
The uplands were SReRres with drift -- boulder clays of gla- 
C28 OTLeine 


Once northwestern Iowa, and indeed a large part of the 
Middle West, including the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and several other western states, lay at the bottom of 
what geologists have called the Cretaceous Sea. Fossils of 
sea shells and bones of sharks found in Stone Park, Sioux 
City, have indicated that there the water may have extended 
to a depth of from twenty-five to two hundred feet. Rivers 
flowed from the north and the east, carrying with them depos- 
its of sand and mud The sea is believed to have advanced 
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Introduction 


from the south and the west. After it had receded its floor 
Slowly rose, like an island emerging from the ocean, and ep- 
ochs of erosion cut valleys and channels through it. Lone 
afterwards, ice sheets from the north levelled off the hills. 
The melting ice of the last glacier surged southward in the 
Missouri and Big Sioux rivers. Then the winds picked up 
dust from the river bottoms and whipped it high to form on 
the hills and bluffs in a loamy deposit called "loess." 


south of the mouth of the Big Sioux the soft porous 
rock, buff or pale yellow in color, swept up from the flood 
plain of the Missouri inaline of moundlike bluff forma- 
tions, varying from a hundred to more than one hundred and 
fifty feet in height. In this rock scientists found some 
property common with the ancient natural loess “walls” in 
China. Long ago, in China, the suggestion had first been 
made that loess was wind-driven, and years later loess was 
observed in the actual process of formation by means of dust 
blown from the Missouri River sandbars and from dry upland 
plains of Kansas. The precipitous bluffs near Sioux City 
were a landmark long known to the Indians and instantly at- 
tracted the attention and interest of the first ‘men who 
traveled upstream. 


The whole region belonged to France, the country which 
had formally claimed it in 1671. The title was strengthened 
by the explorations: of Pere Marquette and Louis Joliet, who 
traveled down the Mississippi River in 1673, stepping ashore 
in southeast Iowa in June and continuing south to discover 
the mouth of the Missouri. A year later the future city of 
St. Louis was founded as a fur trading center. Thence for 
three or four decades to come, daring rovers ventured north 
and west on the winding river -- exactly how far may never 
be known. 


For many years the broad waters, known by.an Indian 
name, Pekitonoui, said to mean “Big Muddv" or "Muddy Water", 
scarcely felt the burden of heavy boating. When the Indians 
and the hardy hunters and trappers set forth upon its sur- 
face, they paddled canoes or pirogues constructed from the 
native woods cut down from the banks along the way. These 
were bullboats, sewn together from the hides of buffalo 
bulls, made watertight and stretched over frameworks of wii- 
low or cottonwood dugouts or pirogues. There were also mack- 
inaws, ‘intended only for single trips downstream and con- 
structed of timber fastened togetner with wooden pins. A few 
men could make boats of such types in a very short time. 


The big keelboats, which heralded the increase of white 
population in the west and the advent of military expedi- 
tions and organized commerce, were usually built in Pitts- 
burgh. They cost several thousand dollars apiece and were 
from sixty to seventy feet long. A stout keel ran from bow 
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Tntroduction 


to stern. Mast and square sail could be used when the wind 
served from the right quarter, but usually the keelboat de- 
pended for motive power on a husky crew working with oar, 
pole, and cordelle (tow-line) to push and pull from the ad- 
jacent bank. 


The boatmen on the various tyves of crafts weré often 
French or of French descent and had one common trait, their 
love- of song. They hummed or chanted as they sent their 
boats over the water; the plaintive tunes, reminiscent of 
sweetheart or home or unrequited love, lingered for years as 
a tie of association with the great rivers, both the Miss- 
issippi and the Missouri. 


Navigation of the Missouri was not easy. Thorough ex- 
ploration was necessary and, lacking reliable information, 
ambitious boatmen had to get along as best they could. 
Steersmen and crews eagerly exchanged information which at 
best was likely to prove of doubtful value, owing to varying 
conditions along the way. Thus the mighty, brooding stream 
acquired afeminine reputation for changeability. There 
grew up the saying, "Of all the various beings in creation, 
the most inconstant are the action of a jury, the tone of a 
woman's mind, and the condition of the Missouri River." 


Flowing through canyons and over cascades en route from 
its source, the Missouri was unable to carry all the silt 
brought down from the mountains, with the result that a 
curving and variable channel was formed on deep deposits. 
Erosion developed wide bends in the river, and built up nun- 
erous islands and sandbars in its course. The eroding cur- 
rent etched into the banks alongside and dislodged trees 
from the various clumps growing there -- the gray-green cot- 
tonwoods and willows, the walnuts, and the cedars. As the 
dark river, changeless and changing, swirled over mired and 
floating logs, its swift current was to prove a constant 
Challenge to navigation, summoning all the skill and alert- 
ness the pilots could command. 


When the boatmen started north up the Missouri from St. 
Louis they traveled into the Indian country -- the stemp- 
ing ground of the buffalo and the home of the Sioux. The 
Sioux were a fierce and picturesque tribe of Indians. Among 
their own kinsmen they were known as the Dalkotah or Lakotah 
nation, terms which meant "leagued." An Algonkian word, the 
last syllable of "Na-do-wes-Sioux", meaning "Snakelike ones” 
or "enemies", was the white man's name for these Indians. 
They were the warriors who wore tall bonnet headdresses of 
white eagle feathers, dyed at the tips and bound with ribbons 
or horsehair. trailing down the wearer's back to the ground. 
Porcupine quills tinted in brilliant colors ormamented their 
jackets and were arranged in intricate patterns with the 
bright beads which the Sioux used lavishly. The people of 
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Introduction 


this tribe were highly intelligent and took pride in excell- 
ent physical development. 


The Sioux lived usually in tepees made of buffalo skins 
stretched over frameworks of pine saplings. The fresh hides 
were spread out and pegged down on the ground, where the 
Squaws put them through various treatments, finally scraping 
them with sandstone and drawing them back and forth over a 
stretched sinew until the skins were soft and pliable, usual- 
ly a tannish-white in color. Using sinews of animals in 
place of thread, the women patched the skins together to 
form a large semi-circle big enough to cover the framework 
of the tepee. The old coverings were not thrown away but 
were fashioned into leggings and moccasins, or quivers to 
hold bows and arrows. 


The Indians wasted very little of the materials which 
they had to use. When they took quills from porcupines to 
decorate their garments, they ate the flesh of the animals, 
wove the hair into headdresses, and fashioned combs from the 
tails. 


They loved bright colors, and would streak blue, red, 
or yellow on their weapons of war and implements of sport. 
They made paints from berries and baked earth, mixed with 
water. They depicted buffalo hunts and battle scenes or eni- 
sodes from the family or the tribal history on tanned hides, 
hanging these up inside the tepees to decorate the walls and 
make the dwellers feel more proud, 


Along the Missouri, for years or perhaps centuries be- 
fore the Sioux, there had lived arace of men, possibly 
whole hosts of unknown predecessors. Mounds of earth scat- 
tered over a wide area had served as the tombs of the un- 
known braves and their families. Instruments of war and do- 
mestic equipment had been buried with them to accompany them 
on the journey after death. Bits of cloth, copper, and met- 
als suggested that thése people had come from some other 
part of the world, and samples of pictures and syllabic char- 
acters indicated that they had been acquainted with “the 
seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac."** But the 
Sioux knew nothing of those earlier inhabitants popularly 
Called the "Mound Builders." 


*See My People, the Sioux, by Luther Standing Bear, Boston, 
1928. ; 


**From History of the People of Iowa, by Cyrenus Cole,1921. 
For a detailed account, see The Mound Builders, by Henry C. 


Shetrone, 1930, and the report by Charles Reuben Keyes in the 
June 1927 Palimpsest. 
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About 1800 a trail was beaten into the ground along the 
Missouri as the Indians passed up and down the river border, 
following the buffalo over the bluffs and across the Dakotas. 
Later white hunters used the path, traveling on foot and on 
horseback. <A French interpreter named Durion may have been 
the first white man to pass over this route, but little is 
known of him. Louis N. Duchaine, in his brochure, Salix, with 
a Short History of Woodbury County and Liberty and Lockport 
Townships, wrote: "The first recorded use of this trail was 

y Charles Le Raye, whose father, the Count de Chaumont, 
came to America with Lafayette during the Revolution, and 
obtained a large tract of land in Northern New York. The 
son, Charles, in the fall of 1801, went west as a fur trader, 
and with a keelboat and six men, came up the Missouri River 
with a large stock of goods to trade with the Osage Indians." 
A group of Brule Indians,. who were a branch of the Teton 
Sioux, mistook the party for their enemies, the Osages, and 
attacked. They took Le Raye prisoner and seized his goods. 


‘The Frenchman was kept captive for three and a half 
years, but was allowed to retain his papers and to keep a 
diary. During his travels with the roving band he was taken 
to Kansas and then back across the Missouri River into Iowa 
near the mouth of the Little Sioux River and on up to the 
mouth of the Big Sioux, where the party wintered. Le Raye 
and another French prisoner had accompanied the Indians a 
short distance up the Vermilion River, at the time that the 
Lewis and Clark expedition of explorers passed by. They 
managed to escape April 28, 1805, and paddled their way back 
to civilization in a canoe. 


The first official exploration of the Missouri River by 
white men was made in the name of the United States Govern- 
ment in 1804-1806, by the Lewis and Clark Expedition. This 
party of 42 persons stopped at many points in Iowa. They 
left one of their number behind them, dead, at a place that 
they named for him, Floyd's Bluff, in Woodbury County. This 
was the only death on the entire expedition to the Pacific 
Northwest and back. 


France had maintained title to its vast American domain 
until 1763, when the territory was ceded to Spain. Napoleon 
Bonaparte forced its return when he came to power, but in 
1803, needing much money to carry on his various military 
campaigns, and for other reasons, he made an outright sale 
of his “Empire of the West" to President Thomas Jefferson 
for $15,000,000. The United States Senate ratified the 
treaty in October 1803. 


President Jefferson had long been interested in blazing 
a trail to the West Coast, then an unknown wilderness to the 
people back Hast. Several times he had made attempts to 
launch such an expedition, but his plans had never material- 
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ized. Finally he sent a message to Congress, unpublicized at 
the time, recommending the extension of an act to establish 
Indian trading posts to include the tribes along the Mis- 
souri River, and in preparation for this to send a party of 
exploration to trace the Missouri to its source and thence 
continue to the Pacific Ocean. Congress approved the sugges- 
tion and voted a sum of money to finance it. 


Meriwether Lewis, President Jefferson's private secre- 
tary, who had shared his chief's ambition to explore the 
West and had given considerable thought to the organization 
of such an expedition, was chosen as captain. As his asso- 
ciate in command Lewis selected William Clark, who was an ex- 
pert in dealing with Indians and trading on the frontier, 
and was the brother of Colonel George Rogers Clark, Revolu- 
tionary Wer hero. The project aroused some interest because 
much of the territory through which the party would travel 
was included in the newly acquired Louisiana Purchase, the 
territory bought from Napoleon. 


On May 14, 1804, after several months of preparation 
and waiting for official transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States, the expedition set out from the mouth of the Wood or 
DuBois River, opposite the mouth of the Missouri. The per- 
Sonnel included soldiers, hunters, interpreters, and experi- 
enced boatmen. Captain Clark took along his personal ser- 
vant, a huge Negro named York. 


The two captains appointed three sergeants: John Ordway, 
Nathaniel Pryor, and Charles Floyd. The latter was a young 
relative of Captain Clark, a native of Pond's Settlement 
near Louisville, Kentucky. Just 21 years of age, he was 
placed in charge of the officers' quarters, the stores, and 
the whiskey. 


The party traveled in three boats -- a keelboat 55 feet 
long, and two pirogues or large canoes made from hollowed- 
out logs. 


They made slow progress. It was two months before the 
explorers set foot on Iowa soil. Several of the men kept 
diaries narrating the events of the trip and describing the 
country through which they passed. Captain Lewis wrote one 
account, but several hundred pages were lost, including all 
those touching on Iowa. Captain Clark, Sergeant Floyd, and 
Privates Joseph Whitehouse and Patrick Gass also kept jour- 
nals. Sergeant Floyd's was cut short by his sudden death 
just 99 days after the expedition had started. 


The party reached Iowa July 18, 1804, and traveled 
along the shore until August 21. Floyd and some of the 
others were ill at times along the way, possibly contracting 
malaria or indigestion from an excess of fish in their diet. 
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Soon after touching on Iowa soil the boats were halted 
While the leaders and their men held a long parley with the 
Otoe and Missouri Indians, bestowing presents on them, and 
assuring the tribal chiefs of their friendship and good will. 


The place of meeting was afterwards known as. Council 
Bluff, and in later years one of Iowa's prominent cities 
was built near it. 


The spelling in these journals would shock modern scho- 
lars, but spelling in America at that time was regarded as 
having no great importance; words were spelled according to 
sound and not according to spelling. They had few books. 
It was more important to be strong and brave than to be able 
to write nicely. But the diaries described very well the 
appearance of the land along the shores of the Missouri, the 
variations in weather, and the Indian way of living. 


Clark noted in his jourmal that on Monday, July 25, 
1804, the expedition was stopping at Camp White Catfish, 
nine to ten miles above the Platte River. He had sent off 
George Drouillard and Peter Cruzatte with some tobacco, to 
invite the Otoe and Pawnee Indians to come and talk with the 
party. It was a season when the Indians on the river were 
usually out hunting the buffalo, but "from some signs of 
hunters, near this place & the plains being’ on fire near 
their towns" the explorers decided that they had returned to 
get some corn or roasting ears. Clark continued, saying 
they “raised a flag Staff Sund and Dryed our provisions & c. 
I commence Coppying a Map of the river below the Send to 
the P. (President) U. S. five deer Killed today one man with 
a tumer on his breast. Prepared our Camp the men put their 
arms in order Wind hard this afternoon from the N. W." 


On the next day, while still at the same camp, he wrote 
that “the Breezes which are verry frequent in this part of 
the Missouri is cool and refreshing." He was “much engaged 
in drawing off a map" and Captain Lewis was preparing papers 
to send back by a pirogue from the River Platte. One of the 
men caught a white catfish, which he-described as having 
small eyes and a "tale much like that of a Dolfin." 


By Wednesday, July 25, the hunters reported that they 
could not find any Otoe Indians at their villages, but that 
en route to the towns, about 18 miles west, they had passed 
Papillon or Butterfly Creek and a "Small butiful river" run- 
ning into the Platte a little below a town called Corne de 
Cerf, or Elk Horn. 


The Papillon Creek in Sarpy County, Nebraska, was in 
the country of the Omaha Indians. This tribe had once lived 
in the East, but gradually moved westward and across Iowa 
until, at the extreme west edge of that territory, one war- 
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rior, wounded by an enemy tribesman, fell into the waters of 
the "Big Muddy." He had the strength left to shout "Omahai", 
which meant "above all others on the stream." The other 
braves thereupon took that name for their camp above the 
surging brown Missouri, and were themselves afterwards known 
as Omahas. 


Among the Omaha chieftains was Blackbird, who used to 
watch the white traders come up the Missouri in boats, to 
exchange furs for beads and blankets, powder, and guns. Fall- 
ing out with some of his tribesmen, he moved to the Iowa 
Side of the river and there continued his traffic with the 
white men. But the day arrived when, like so many of the 
Omahas, he caught smallpox, and knowing he was about to die, 
called his friends together, saying, "When my spirit is gme 
take me to the Big Muddy where the yellow hills rise. Bury 
me there on my horse, so I can sit and see the traders com- 
ing up the: river." 


Blackbird was buried as he had requested, so the legend 
Stated, seated on his horse, with his bow in his hand, and 
his pipe, tobacco pquch, and medicine bag replenished, and 
dried meat provided to refresh him on the journey to the 
happy hunting grounds. Eagle feathers waved on his head and 
he was robed inthe full dress of a chieftain. Above the 
grave, on the Nebraska side of the river, a mound was built, 
twelve feet in diameter and six feet high. <A cedar pole 
visible 15 miles away was raised on top of the mound. That 
was in 1796. When Lewis and Clark and their party traveled 
up the Missouri eight years later they saw the mound, and 
around it provisions still set out by the Indians, while 
above, on the post, floated a white flag -with a red, blue, 
and white border. George Catlin, the artist and writer, 
visited Blackbird's grave in 1832. He told the story as he 
had heard it, in his book, Manners, Customs and Conditions 
of the North American Indians, and related that he had found 
the skull of a horse which he thought substantiated the leg - 
end. This find, however, may be taken as evidence of the 
usual practice of shooting a chief's horse near or over the 
Grave. 


Unfavorable weather frequently beset Captain Lewis and 
Clark and their expedition. Clark reported showers and a 
blustering wind that "Blowed the clouds of Sand in such a 
manner that I could not complete my plan in the tent, the 
Boat roled in Such a manner that I could do nothing in that." 


On July 29, as they skirted the Iowa shore, they en- 
countered much fallen timber, “apparently the ravages of a 
Dredful harican which has passed obliequely across the river 
from N.W. to S. EH. about twelve months since,many trees were 
broken off near the ground the trunks of which were sound 
and four feet in’ Diameter." 
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The boats lay at anchor for several days while a me- 
senger was sent to inform the Otoe Indians of the party's 
arrival. At sunset on August 2, a group of the Indians made . 
their appearance, accompanied by a Frenchman who lived among 
them and interpreted for them. The next morning a council 
was held under an awning formed by the mainsail of the keel- 
boat, where six Otoe and Missouri chiefs and their followers 
were promised United States protection. Each chief answered 
in turn according to his rank, expressing joy at the change, 
and hope for the friendship of the Great White Father, the 
President. Captains Lewis and Clark then presented each 
Chief with a medal -- the customary way of recognizing lead- 
ership -- and gave in addition paint, garters, and cloth 
ornaments of dress. The other Indians shared in a gift of a 
cannister of powder, some whiskey and various articles of 
personal adornment. The success of the meeting inspired 
Lewis and Clark to name the place Council Bluff. On this 
site was built the important Iowa city, Council Bluffs. 


Another storm threatened the explorers soon after this 
meeting. There was "a great appearance of wind and rain" 
and Clark observed that "Thunder & lightning is not as com- 
mon in this Countrey as it is in the atlantic States." He 
pursued some turkeys along the riverbank, saw great quanti- 
ties of grapes, and discovered that the "“Musquitors"™ were very 
troublesome. He found that in every bend of the river the 
banks were "falling in" from the action of the current. 


The boats continued upstream, making from 17 to 20 
miles a day. A violent windstorm struck them from the north 
at midnight, August 5, and tore loose a pair of colors or 
official flags from the large pirogue. One of the men (Reed) 
asked permission to return along the bank to a former camp- 
Site to search for a knife he had lost. The errand was an 
excuse to desert from the party, but his prolonged absence 
arousing suspicion, the captains sent some of his comrades 
out in pursuit. He was finally captured, brought back 12 
days later, and punished Indian fashion, by being made to 
"run the gauntlet." Each of the others in thé party was 
allowed to strike him nine times with the lash, and he was 
then sent back to St. Louis in disgrace. 


Meanwhile, Sergeant Charles Floyd was writing a journal 
of his own. On August 8 he set down laboriously that they 
"nassed the mouth of the Little Soue River on the N. Side it 
is about 80 yards wide this River is navigable for Boates to 
go up it for Som Distance in the Countrey and Runes paralel 
with the Missourie 2 miles above on a Sand Bare Saw Grait 
November of Pelicans Capt. Clark went out on the South Side 
and Jo Collines Killes an Elke water Bad mad 12 miles Campd 
on the N. Side the Land is Low march Land that on the South 
is prairie Land." 
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Introduction | 


On August 11 he mentioned passing the site of Black 
Bird Hill, where the "Kinge of the Mahas" (Omahas) was 
"berred." 


Somewhat farther up the river on the Nebraska side, the 
explorers camped for several days while awaiting the return 
of the squad sent out after the deserter. Nearby was an 
abandoned Omaha village of which Floyd wrote, on August 14, 
"these Indians has not Live at the town Sence the Smallpoks 
was so bad about 4 years ago they Burnt thare town and onley 
live about it in the winter and in the Spring Go all of them 
in the prairies after the Buflow and dos not Return -until 
the fall to meet the french traders they Rase no Corn nor 
any thing excep Some times they Rase Som Corn and then the 
Ottoe nation Comes and Cuts it Down while they are in the 
prairies." 


On August 18 Sergeant Floyd made his final entry: 
"ouer men Returnd and Brot with them the man (Reed) and Brot 
With them the Grand Chief of the Ottoes and 2 Loer ones and 
8 youers (others?) of thare nattion." 


As at Council Bluff, the Indians held a friendly par- 
ley with Captains Lewis and Clark, who read them a long 
speech and presented a medal, some presents, some commissions, 
and a supply of provisions. According. to one account, some 
dancing followed and Sergeant Floyd and others joined in the 
celebration. Floyd over-exercised and flung himself down on 
the wet sand to rest before going on night sentry duty. He 
was seized with cramps and died within the space of a few 
hours. His relative, Captain Clark, described how the expe- 
dition passed two islands on the south (Iowa) side and "at 
the first bluff on the S.S. Serj. Floyd Died. with a great 
deal of Composure, before his death he Said to me, 'I am 
going away I want you to write me a letter.' we buried him 
on top of the bluff $ mile below a Small river to which we 
Gave his name, he was buried with the Honors of War much la- 
mented, a Seeder post with the Name Sergt. C. Floyd died 
here 20th of august 1804 was fixed at the head of his grave. 
This Man at all times gave us proofs of his firmness and 
Determined resolution to doe Service to his Countrey and 
honor to himself after paying all the honor to our Decesed 
brother we camped in the Mouth of floyds River about sO 
yards wide, a butifull evening." 


Private Patrick Gass was promoted to sergeant to take 
Floyd's place. He also kept a journal which showed an apt 
turn of descriptive phrase, as in writing of “the handsome, 
pale~colored bluffs" that towered above the river, and, on 
the Nebraska side, of the "Baldpated prairie." According to 
his account Sergeant Floyd died about a mile below the bluff 
chosen as a burial site. The expedition passed on out of 
Iowa waters and into the west. After many adventures they 
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Introduction 


arrived at their goal on the Pacific Coast where the Colum- 
bia River empties into the ocean, reaching that point on 
November 14, 1805, just 18 months to the day from the begin- 
ning of their journey. 


The backward trek was long but not as slow. It was Sep- 
tember 4, 1806, when the party agein reached Big Sioux River 
and Floyd's Bluff. They stopped and visited the grave of 
their former comrade. On climbing the hill they discovered 
that Floyd's grave had been opened, either by wolves or by 
Indians, and was half uncovered. They filled it up again 
and replaced the sign before going on down to their old camp 
near the "Maha village”, and thence by stages down the Mis- 
souri to their starting-point. Lacking news or letters from 
them, their friends and sponsors in St. Louis and the East 
had given them up as lost. Upon their unexpected return, on 
September 23, friends greeted them as coming back from the 
dead. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THEOPHILE BRUGUIER'S DREAM 


It was in 1819 that the Indians of the region sawa 
queer craft coming up the Missouri River -- a strange appari- 
tion that breathed out smoke and made a sound like a .storm 
striking down from the clouds. Moreover, it moved very fast 
as though paddled by unseen hands, yet swifter than any 
hands had ever been known to paddle. The word spread quick- 
ly and all along the shore the natives gathered to watch, 
with both admiration and consternation, the miracle that had 
surely been given to earth by the Great Spirit. Some called 
it the "Thunder Canoe" because of the roar. it made in pass- 
ing by; others named it the "Fire Canoe” because of the 
black smoke pouring from its stacks. They chattered to each 
Other about its power to "walk on the water." 


What the Indians saw in reality was the first steamboat 
to ascend the Missouri River -- the Western Sng peer which 
made a run 200 miles upstream to the mouth of the Platte. 
That type of craft was new on any waters, and its mastery 


and the art of navigating it in river channels had yet to be 
learned. . 


The first steamboat that actually passed along the 
length of the future Woodbury County, in 1831, was’ the 
Yellowstone of St. Louis, built especially for navigation on 
the upper river. The next year George Catlin, early painter 
of Indian life, made the trip and wrote the story of his 
travels and observations in enthusiastic terms. Scientists 
and authors found awhole new field opened up for their 
examination. In 1833, Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Germany, 
noted Old World traveler, visited Floyd's Bluff and the ser- 
geant's grave. John N. Nicollet, discoverer of the source 
of the Mississippi, stopped there in 1839 while mapping the 
region, and replaced the marker which the winds had blown 
down. John James Audubon, the naturalist, traveled as far 
as Fort Union in 1845 and afterward described the tragic and 
weird spectacle he had witnessed of the eternal struggle of 
all living creatures against the forces of nature; the drip- 
ping, shaggy bodies of many dead buffalo that had drowned 
while attempting to cross the thin ice above the mouth of 
the Big Sioux River. 


The American euthor, Washington Irving, lamented the 
introduction of the steamboat to the Missouri River. He 
thought it destroyed the romance to which travelers had been 
accustomed in the keelboat, with its leisurely progress and 
lazy hours brightened by the French or Creole crews chanting 
dreamy songs. 
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Theophile Bruguier's Dream 


Irving had written a true adventure tale, The Astorians, 
describing a thrilling 1500-mile keelboat race up the Ms-. 
souri between Wilson P. Hunt, associate of John Jacob Astor 
of the American Fur Company, and the veteran fur trader 
Manuel Lisa. 


In the days before cultivation had cleared the Jand and 
excessive hunting had made fur-bearing animals almost ex- 
tinct, pelts and hides served as a medium of commercial ex- 
Change -- as good as the gold, silver, or paper money of la- 
ter years. 


Many adventurous men, particularly the French, spread 
out into the wilderness and eared their livelihood trading. 
They associated with the Indians, and often learned their 
native dialects, Paddling miles over lonely stretches of 
streams and rivers, they came to be known as voyageurs. The 
leader of a group of fur traders of this type was Manuel 
Lisa, a West Indian Spaniard who had engaged in the trade 
Since before the Louisiana Purchase. He was a clever and 
energetic person who gathered about him boatmen so femiliar 
with the Missouri that they had pet names for the “very 
snags of the water and the witches of the bluffs." 


But rival groups realized how much money could be made 
by collecting furs and selling them to customers back east 
and abroad, and influential leaders organized to handle the 
trade ina methodical way. The competition was keen and 
sometimes unscrupulous. 


Under the auspices of the American Fur Company, 100 men 
-- trappers and explorers -- left St. Louis in 1850 on the 
steamboat Antelope, bound for the headwaters of the Missouri. 
After several seasons of hunting, trapping, and negotiating 
with the Indians, some of the men decided to settle near the 
junction of the Missouri andthe Big Sioux rivers. Among 
this predominantly French group were Joseph Leonais, Albert 
Pelletier, Paul Pacquette, John La Plante, Gustav Pecaut, and 
George L. Tackett. 


In 1849, three years after Iowa had become a State, 
another former American Fur Company employee thought wist - 
fully about locating a permanent home. In his sleep one 
night he dreamed of a wooded bluff near the junction of the 
two rivers, a site he had passed during his trips. This was 
Theophile Bruguier, and when he awoke he discussed the dream 
with his father-in-law, the Yankton Sioux Chief War Eagle. 
The Indian immediately recognized the vicinity, which he 
knew well from his experiences as a pilot on river boats. 
Bruguier, his two native wives, and Chief War Eagle there- 
upon moved to the place of which the Frenchman had dreamed, 
and built a home on the Big Sioux near a lively little creek 
that coursed through the bluffs to a junction with the 
Missouri. . 
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Theophile Bruguier's Dream 


Chief War Eagle was friendly to the whites and for that 
reason had received a medal from the hands of President Van 
Buren in 1837. He had left his own tribe of the Santee Sioux 
because they wanted to make war upon the white intruders, 
and by marriage with a daughter of the Yankton Sioux had be- 
come a leader of that tribe. 


On October 21, 1837, the Yankton tribe had ceded all 
Claims to land in western Iowa to the United States Govern- 
ment. They had not signed two previous treaties, that of 
1825 when the area including Woodbury County was declared to 
be the territory of the Ioway Indians, even though:it bor- 
dered on the Sioux domain; nor that of 1836, when the Ioways 
gave up all claims to the country between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, recognizing that this had really become 
Sioux territory. From 1837 to 1851 the Sioux continued to 
hold almost undisputed sway in northwest Iowa, 


War Eagle's son-in-law, Theophile Bruguier, was a 
French-Canadian. He was born ona farm in the parish of 
L'Assumpcion, near Montreal, August 31, 1813. The Bruguiers 
had their boy well educated and hoped that he would become a 
lawyer. But after an unhappy love affair, the young man 
forswore his career and civilization, and left home to for- 
get his sorrow in the Indian country. Reaching St. Louis, 
the great fur trading center, he obtained immediate employ- 
ment under Manager Chouteau of the American Fur Company. 
Two years later he went into business for himself, living 
with the Indians and trading blankets, knives, and articles 
of adornment in exchange for pelts. 


He learned to speak their tongue, and impressed the 
natives with his courage and self-confidence. Once he was 
set upon by a strange band that circled about him until he 
drew his pistol and with the butt of it struck the nearest 
brave over the head. He would ‘kill everyone of them, he 
said, unless they let him continue on his way in peace. Im- 
pressed with his valor these Sioux suggested that, instead 
of going on his way, he become one of them. Thus adopting 
him into the tribe, they made him an honorary Sioux warrior. 
After that he could roam almost at will up and down the 
Missouri and through the forests. 


In time Bruguier grew to be friendly with Chief War 
Eagle and married the chief's eldest daughter, Mazayu Skaus- 
kanwin. The exact story was never fully known to outsiders, 
and much of the information then available was finally lost 
in the haze of time. But it was widely believed that Chief 
War Eagle observed an old tribal custom and gave two of his 
daughters simultaneously as wives for Bruguier. However that 
might have been, the original arrangements did not last long. 
Mazauy Skauskanwin was stolen. There was a legend that she 
was kidnapped by an Assiniboine chief, was pursued and was 
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Theophile Bruguier'ts Dream 


recovered near Lake Kampeske in South Dakota, which was ever 
afterward known as Punished Woman's Lake. But the thwarted 
Assiniboine chief awaited his opportunity, and later spir- 
ited his loved one away again, this time to remain with him 
permanently. War Eagle's family declared that all trace was 
lost of “the faithless" wife. A less romantic story was 
that related in 1896 by Joseph Leonais and printed in 
Constant R. Mark's Past and Present Woodbury County, Towa 
in 1904, in which Leonais stated that his cousin August Tra- 
versie, who lived near Floyd's Bluff, was the man who had 
induced the Indian girl to leave Bruguier and become his 
wife instead. 


To replace the stolen wife, Chief War Eagle gave Bru- 
guier another daughter. Thus the French-Canadian had two 
Wives, the sisters Blazing Cloud and Dawn. Bruguier'ts place 
on the Big Sioux became famous as a landmark to travelers. 
The family lived ina big double log house around which 
Clustered the tents of War Eagle anda large party of Yank- 
ton braves, aS well as the cabins of employees, trappers, 
and stockherders. Sometimes as many as a thousand persons 
altogether would stay on the property, forming a kind of 
native feudal colony. 


Blazing Cloud had four sons and three daughters -- Bap- 
tiste, Charles, Eugene, Andrew, Rose Ann, Mary, and Selina. 
Dawn also had four sons, and two daughters -- Joseph, John, 
Williem, Samuel, Julia, and Victoria. The children were 
Said to be verv handsome; two of the boys were educated at 
Ann Arbor and in St. Louis. Several survived Bruguier as 
late as 1914 and later. These were Eugene Bruguier of Mc - 
Laughlin, South Dakota; Mrs. Rose Ann Dubois of - Kerman, 
California; Mrs. Selina Hardy of Brooklyn, New York, and 
Mrs. Julia Bruguier Conger of Dante, South Dakota. 


Twilight was descending on Chief War Eagle's race. He 
died in 1851, in the season “when the plums were ripe", sev- 
eral months after Woodbury County (first known-as Wahkaw) 
had been created. He expressed a desire to be buried ona 
high bluff, that favorite lookout from which he so often had 
gazed at the panorama spreading across the winding channel 
of the Missouri into Nebraska and South Dakota. War Eagle 
was ceremoniously buried on his chosen spot. His body was 
wrapped ina blanket and placed in position so that his 
spirit could "depart and return at pleasure." <A scaffold of 
straight young trees was erected and covered with leafy 
boughs to protect the grave from sun and rain. Treasured 
belongings of the chief were placed on top above the leaves. 


The next year, 1852, Bruguier sold his claim for $100 
to Joseph Leonais. He was ready to move elsewhere now that 
his father-in-law was dead and much of the old way of living 
was disappearing. Besides, other white men had taken up 
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Theophile Bruguier's Dream 


their residences nearby, not French trappers or boatmen who 
could talk a common language and had similar backgrounds of 
experience, but ordinary people who thought only of farming 
or laying out townsites. There was William Thompson, for 
instance. He had come to Iowa in 1848, after the death of 
his wife the previous year in Morgan County, Illinois. He 
had followed Indian trails to the foot of Floyd's Bluff 
where, to the South, and near the river, he built a cabin. 
There he set up acorn mill, propelled by horse power, to 
grind his grain. Soon he was joined by an older brother, 
Charles Thompson, who entered a claim nearby. 


Then there was Robert Perry, said by some to have been 
an explorer from Washington. The term "explorer" must have 
been a queer exaggeration, because be was described as being 
a young man, eccentric, excitable, and easily frightened. 
He built a cabin by the creek to which he gave his name and 
lived there about a year anda half. Apparently Bruguier 
didn't like Perry and resented his presence, for Leonais 
said afterwards, "Bruguier frightened Perry out of the coun- 
try; he got the Indians to scare him, and Perry had a horse 
and he rigged up a wagon of poles and hauled his stuff out 
of the country; went south in the month of September; that 
wes before I built my house.™ 


So Leonais offered to buy out Bruguier. He offered him 
ready money, and made such a pleasing bargain he immediately 
went on a spree. He whipped up his horse and raced from 
Bruguier's home on the Sioux across the hills and dived to- 
ward the river from the bluff called Prospect Hill. Man and 
animal struck the base of the slope. The horse slipped the 
rest of the way into the water, but Leonais caught the 
branches of a small mulberry tree three or four feet above 
the water's edge. Several Indians who had witnessed the 
leap pulled the man to safety. 


Leonais moved right into Bruguier's long house, and 
made over Perry's cabin into a storeroom for furs. Then he 
built a new home for himself and his Indian wife and family, 
started cultivating the land, and made a granary of Perry's 
Shanty. One day the property was to become the heart of the 
business district in Woodbury's county seat; but then it was 
very wild. Traces of bears could be found in dens hidden in 
the brush, and on the brow of the bluff stood the burial 
scaffolds of War Eagle and other Indians. Swarms of bees 
lived undisturbed in the cavity of a gnarled and aged oak 
towering nearly a hundred feet high and reckoned then to be 
about 200 years old. People called this "Council Oak." 


Before selling out to Leonais, Theophile Bruguier him- 
self had perhaps unconsciously set in motion the forces that 
were to result in the founding of Sioux City. He had been a 
heavy fur buyer, but like the other traders along the Mis- 
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Theophile Bruguier's Dream 


souri he had to go all the way to Kanesville, as Council 
Bluffs was then called, to dispose of the pelts and to buy 
supplies. Frequently during his calls on James A. Jackson, 
of the firm of Tootle and Jackson which had several stores 
along the lower river, he urged the trader to locate a post 
near Perry Creek. Jackson was not enthusiastic. Why should 
he venture so far north into a country almost entirely unin- 
habited except by wandering bands of Indians? Bruguier told 
him that quite a few white folks lived there. There were 
William Thompson, Leonais, and Louis Letellier at the mouth 
of the Floyd, and above him, Henry Ange. 


Unexpectedly, Jackson was encouraged by his wife to go 
up and look over the country himself. He made the trip in 


1852 and was so favorably impressed that presentiy he en- 


listed the interest of his father-in-law, Dr. John Cook. 
Cook was an Englishman born and bred, a doctor by education, 
and by vocation a surveyor inthe service of the United 
States Government. When he prospected the land on the bend 
of the Missouri between the Big Sioux and the Flovd rivers, 
he visualized something much bigger than e mere trading post 
It was a proposition worth talking over with wealthy friends 
elsewhere in Iowa and back East. 


Meanwhile changes had been sweeping over northwest Iowa. 
War Eagle's death in 1851 was symbolical of the fate of his 
people. Throughout that year, and ending with a treaty on 
September 18, 1852, the Sioux Indians’ claim to Iowa was 
being extinguished. Woodbury County, including what wes 
later divided into Cherokee and Plymouth, was created by act 
of the legislature Januarv 15, 1851. It had been identified 
originally as Floyd County, in honor of Sergeant Floyd, but 
the Indian name Wahkaw was substituted to please people who 
liked native names. Then it was legally changed to Woodbury 
on January 12, 1853, honoring Judge Levi Woodbury of the 
Supreme Court, a New Hampshire man. 


To speed the transition from formless wilderness to 
orgenized territory, the legislature designated William 
Thompson's cabin as the temporary court house and named the 
place Sergeant's Bluff. Some confusion resulted beceuse 
Thompson had platted lots for sale and named his townsite 
Thompsonville. It was also known as Thompsontown, Thompson's 
Place, and Thompson's Grove. The plat had been filed as 
Floyd's Bluff at the nearest land office, in Pottawattamie 
County. But a Dr. Crockwell's settlement about three miles 
south of Thompson's had already adopted the name Sergeant's 
Bluff. The word "City" had now to be added to that name to 
distinguish it from the county seat. 


The first county election was held at Thompson's soli- 


tary cabin August 1, 1853. Sixteen people voted, and elected 
Je M. Townsley judge, Hiram Nelson treasurer, Joseph P. 
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Theophile Bruguier's Dream 


Babbit district clerk, Eli Lee coroner, Orrin B. Smith 
prosecuting attorney, Curtis Lamb justice of the peace, and 
Edwin M. Smith constable. | 


Theophile Bruguier was supposed to act as clerk of the 
court, but was publicly accused of neglecting his duties. 
As an outdoor man he had little patience with the delays and 
formelities of official procedure, and finally gave up alto- 
gether and devoted himself first to the organization of a 
wagon train service and then to his farm at Salix. After 
selling his home on Perry Creek, he had moved to Riverside 
and built another cabin. His wives, Chief War Eagle's 
daughters, died within a short time of each other, in 1857 
and 1858, and were buried near the chief on the summit of 
the bluff. Dr. William R. Smith, who attended the two 
Sisters, wrote as a matter of personal record that they were 
"noble and devoted daughters, wives and mothers, surrounded 
by agroup of seemingly happy children, making as I well 
know the bravest kind of an effort to master and practice 
the arts of a more exacting civilization than that to which 
they were accustomed. They were tall and rather fine look- 
ing women, and impressed one as possessing a genuineness of 
Character which invited trust and confidence. They were 
especially devoted to their children, who without any hesi- 
tation would talk to their father in French, to me in 
English, and to their mothers in Sioux." 


After being a widower for some years, Bruguier in 1862 
married again, and in contracting this wedding with Victoria 
Brunette, a Frenchwoman from St. Louis, he returned to his 
original Roman Catholic faith. The couple moved to the farm 
at Salix. As his children grew older and some of them struck 
out for themselves, Bruguier adopted Louis Gibeau, aged ten, 
from his native Canadian village. The boy lived for several 
years at his foster father's home, working about the farm, 
but especially helping drive Bruguierts bull train which 
hauled supplies contracted by the Government for Fort Rice, 
Fort Randall, and other points up the river. 


In iater years, Gibeau was prevailed upon to tell his 
experiences. Sometimes he had to drive four yoke of oxen 
through country entirely inhabited by Indians, who were al- 
ways ready to steal horses and mules, even removing the ani- 
mals from between the shafts and leaving the wagons strand- 
ed. But most of them knew of Bruguier and were glad to let 
his possessions alone. On the one hand they were afraid of 
him, while on the other many remembered frequent instances 
of his hospitality. Anyhow, the old frontiersman knew how 
to handle them. Gibeau told that once when they were cut- 
ting hay up on the Indian land, 400 Indians, "all naked, 
with a blue streak painted down their noses, came yelling 
over the hill. The old man said, 'Get to the wagons’, but 
the mules were in a leanto shed and I didn't want the In- 
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Theophile Bruguier's Dream 


dians to steal then...pretty soon they (the Indians) sat 
around in a circle and smoked the old (peace) pipe. The old 
man gave them all a big piece of tobacco. It was good to- 
bacco and he gave them lots of it." 


In the fall when he killed his hogs, Bruguier often 
played host to as many as 50 or 60 Indians, who would gather 
around in a circle and sit expectantly as he handed around 
meat and flour, sugar and coffee. But he would tolerate no 
Whiskey drinking. Once e group of Indians who had been on a 
forage for firewater turned up at Bruguier's place so drunk 
that they fell over, one on top of another until there was a 
"stack of them." Then, says Gibeau,"the old man came out 
and he took each one by the back of the neck and stood him 
on his feet. When he got to the bottom one he pulled him up 
and then give him a big kick and hollered at them to go. 
When he hollered 'Go!' they went!" And no wonder -- Bruguier 
had a voice like a trumpet! 


More personal recollections of ‘this rugged frontier 
personality were offered by Dr. E. D. Frear, who had been 
Calied to attend one of the employees on the 400-acre farm 
near Salix. Bruguier worked vigorously to cultivate the 
farm and could often be seen with his plow leading the other 
men in the field, or on a wagon delivering his farm products 
to market. Mrs. Victoria Bruguier, his French wife, was an 
excellent housekeeper, kind and considerate to her household 
and others of the ncighborhood. Dr. Frear, prior to meeting 
him, had pictured Bruguier as being like "a character out of 
a dime novel, an uncouth Indian fighter." It was a pleasant 
surprise to find him the acceptable owner of a well-kept and 
lavishly furnished farmhouse. The property was well-stocked 
with cattle and hogs. "As I entered the yard," he said, "I 
was met by a stout, well built man, apparently about 60 
years old although, I afterwards learned, nearly eighty, 
whom I found to be Bruguier. He was of dark complexion, 
gray hair, a full but neatly trimmed beard, was about five 
feet ten inches tall, probably weighed over 200 pounds. He 
talked in a strong bass voice with French accent." 


Bruguier lived until 1896; during his life span the 


place that he had seen in his dream and adopted for his home 
had become a colorful and important city. 
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CHAPTER 2 
A SHREWD BUSINESS DEAL 


On a warm day in December 1854 the yellow bluffs above 
the Missouri looked down on a strange sight. <A party of men 
in shirt sleeves had spread out over the level land along 
the bank, moving their shining surveyors’ instruments from 
place to place as their work progressed. The weather was so 
mild that they had discarded and rolled up their coats. 
During the entire winter the great river froze over for only 
11 days. That was fortunate for Dr. John K. Cook and his 
associates, now busily laying out the town which, in honor 
of the once powerful Indians of the vicinity, was to be known 
as Sioux City. 


The Indians who were still there were far from pleascd. 
A group headed by Chief Smutty Bear were camping at the 
mouth of the Floyd River. They came out of their tepees and 
looked on with amazement as the intruders moved about making 
queer motions with their mysterious "sticks." The Indians 
may not have understood exactly what was going on, but they 
could see that it had something to do with measuring land, 
and knew that it did not portend any good for them. Chief 
Smutty Bear wasted no time, but walked right over and told 
Dr. Cook to stop, go away, and take his men with him, or the 
Indians would go on the war path. His followers started to 
seize the Sinister instruments and smash them up. But be- 
fore any damage was done, Dr. Cook let it be known through a 
French interpreter that it was the Indians who would have to 
remain peaceable or else go away. If they didn't, white men 
would be sent for in sufficient numbers to exterminate the 
tribe. Dr. Cook was certainly in earnest, and the Indians 
did not wait to learn whether he spoke the truth. They tock 
him at his word and, striking camp, hastily departed. 


The surveying was completed January 9, 1855. Dr. Cook 
had reason to be pleased that so much was accomplished, but 
he was far from satisfied. True, he had pre-empted for him- 
self the most desirable of the unclaimed land along the 
Missouri, 160 acres lying west of Perry Creek, but that 
did not give him very much river front. He was counting 
heavily on providing a landing so good that steamboats would 
Call there regularly and maintain communication with other 
ports up and down the river. Steamboats had already navi- 
gated 1500 miles above Sioux City, all the way to Fort Union. 
Some pilots had even expressed the opinion that the Big 
Sioux was navigable for aimost 100 miles above its mouth. 
But the stretch of riverfront Dr. Cook had at his command 
was hardly large enough. For the sake of appearance he re- 
marked loftily that it was all the land he needed, and that 
he was going to go right ahead and stake out lots. 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


Privately Dr. Cook did a lot of thinking. He had sold 
his idea to some prominent backers at a meeting in Fairchild, 
Iowa, that previous summer of 1854, and the Sioux City Town- 
Site Company had been formed. Dr. Cook and his son-in-law, 
James A. Jackson, had met at the home of Danier Rider, a 
real estate promoter, and talked over the proposition with 
Senators Augustus C. Dodge of Burlington and George W. Jones 
of Dubuque. The company was organized and Cook, Jackson, 
Rider, Jones, and Dodge each took an eighth interest in it. 
Jesse Williams of Fairfield, Congressman Bernhart Henn, and 
Dr. Cook had each taken out a sixth interest of the second 
half into which the company's proposed holdings was divided. 
As the resident representative at Sioux City, Dr, Cook was 
authorized to sign lot sale contracts. There were some 
bright prospects ahead. The men from Washington had said 
that railroad grants would soon be forthcoming to Iowa, and 
a railroad would be built across the State from Dubuque on 
the Mississippi to a point on the Missouri. It would be 
wonderful if that point on the Missouri should be Sioux City! 


But stcamboat transportation was already an accom- 
plished thing, and Dr. Cook was determined to secure it for 
his town as soon as possible. For that reason he had called 
on William Thompson at Sergeant's Bluff, and had offered to 
buy his land. Thompson was a huge man, physically powerful. 
He was friendaiy and good-natured when not crossed, but he 
was stubborn and could not be moved when he had made up his 
mind to his course. He enjoyed being the monarch of all he 
surveyed, and Dr. Cook could not tempt him to part with any 
of his land. It did not prove any easier to deal with Dr. 
J. D. M. Crockwell, the chief promoter of Sergeant's Bluff 
City. He was eccentric, stubborn, and rode around in an ox 
cart. He refused to sell. The founder of Sioux City had to 
ride back unsuccessful to his own townsite and ponder what 
to do next. 


All the best land around him was taken -- Louis P. 
Letellier claimed some of it, Elie Bedard had another patch, 
and the rest was taken by Amable Gallerneaux, John B. La 
Plante, and Joseph Leonais -- all Frenchmen. Some of them 
were married to Indian or half-breed women. There was only 
one white woman in the place ~- Mrs. Mary Ann Lapore, Joseph 
Leonais's widowed sister, who with her small children had 
come down to live with him late in 1854. She had been there 
only two days when the Indians held a scalp dance right 
outside the door. Mother Blue Nose, a Sioux squaw, tilted 
the scalp of a fair-haired man high up ona pole, and the 
braves .whooped loudly as they danced around it. Joseph 
Leonais was a smart man end did business with the Indians; 
his house was a trading center and he sold plenty of whiskey 
(or whiskey and water mixed together). Brusquely he ordered 
them away, and they went. But the squaws watched their 
Chance, and when they could get close to Mrs. Lapore, they 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


examined her with exploring fingers, feeling the materials 
of her wondrous apparel, the silk of her dress, the stiff- 
ness of the hoopskirt, and the gold of her earrings. Leo- 
nais's sister was a skillful needlewoman who had supported 
herself and her children by her sewing. 


Mrs. Lapore was also a shrewd business woman, and it 
was she who did most of the talking one day when two white 
men called and said they would like to buy the claim to 
Leonais's bottom land. The French trader only shrugged his 
Shoulders. He was not eager to discuss the proposition. He 
had plenty of customers at his store, and besides, he had 
already raised three crops of corn on the property. The 
spokesman, Dr. John K. Cook, suggested that he could put the 
land to better use by planting out orchards -- fresh fruit. 
was just what a pioneer community needed. Leonais was so 
reluctant that Dr. Cook offered him $500 for the land. The 
Frenchman was surprised; he had paid Bruguier only $100 for 
the same claim. Puzzled, he looked at his sister for guid- 
ance. When she shook her head, Leonais refused to sell, and 
asked Dr. Cook and his companion Daniei Rider why they didn't 
try to buy from William Thompson or Dr. Crockwell. 


Dr. Cook saw that he was wasting time. "All right,” 
he asked, "what would you consider a fair price for your 
property?" The Frenchman named a sum at random -- $3,000 in 
gold. 


The visitor turned pale, then his face reddened as he 
Sought to control his anger. He tried to reason with the 
man, patiently explaining, "But, Mr. Leonais, that's a fan- 
tastic sum, and it would not be in payment for the land it- 
self, but for your claim to the land." It was not yet pos- 
Sible for anyone to obtain legal title, and Leonais was 
technically a "squatter." 


But Mrs. Lapore also had something to say. "Maybe you 
don't care so much about growing an orchard," she insinuated. 
"T bet you're planning to put a town here. Well, we could 
stay right here and sell lots ourselves!" 


Dr. Cook and Daniel Rider looked at each other help- 
lessly. They had privately decided that without Joseph Leo- 
nais' riverfront their townsite would not be worth a coun- 
terfeit dime. To think that a woman, and a newcomer at that, 
shouid be able to baik their pians! 


Dr. Cook tried persistently to win her over. "Look," 
he offered, ‘besides the money, I'll deed a house and a lot 
in our new town to you." 

Even then Mrs. Lapore hesitated and asked for time to 
think over the proposition. She foresaw the possibilities 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


of Sioux City and thought it a shame to throw away the pros- 

ects of a future fortune even for such an attractive sum as 
~o,000. But it would be difficult for her and her brother 
to promote business opportunities themselves, especially as 
Leonais felt an instinctive distrust of anything having to 
do with finance. Eventually they accepted the offer of the 
cash and the house and lot (although Mrs. Lapore said after- 
wards that the latter two never materialized). In return 
Dr. Cook and his syndicate obtained the claim to the south- 
west quarter of section 28, bounded on the north by Seventh 
Street, Sioux City, on the east by Jones Street, on the 
south by the Missouri River, and on the west by the section 
line, which closely followed Perry Creek. 


Dr. Cook at once took possession of Leonais’ claim in 
the name of the townsite company and started selling lots. 


. Gradually the semblance of a village sprang up, as a few 


Cabins were built by men who hoped to stay and do business. 
One man from the East, Charles C. Sangster, started keeping 
store in a tent. He found time in the evenings, while wait- 
ing for sales, to court Mrs. Lapore so successfully that 
Leonais' sister became Mrs. Sangster on March 12, 1856. That 
was Sioux City's first wedding. Guided by this couple, 
Leonais platted a district of his own in 1856. ‘This was 
Floyd City, destined to go in for stockyards and packing 
plants. 


To encourage visitors and prospective buyers, Leonais' 
old cabin was converted into an inn. After some enlargement 
by its managers, the Benner Brothers, it had a main room, 
containing three double beds, and an office, which also was 
used on occasion as a dance hall. The furniture had been 
salvaged from a steamboat sunk the year before in nearby 
waters. The hostelry, named "The Pacific", soon was referred 
to as the "Terrific". Before long it was taken over by Mr. 
and Mrs, John Hagy, who called it “Tremont House" and it en- 
tered upon an ambitious new phase of existence. Wayfarers 
gave the nickname, "The Severe", to the "Western Exchange" , 
another and competitive house, parodying "The Revere", a 
well-known eastern hotel. 


Dr. Cook .was appointed postmaster of Sioux City. He 
often carried the letters in his hat, delivering them to the 
addressees whom he met along the riverfront, and his headgear 
was soon called the "Post Official Hat". 


The first post office in Woodbury County had been es- 
tablished at Sergeant's Bluff earlier in 1855, with Leonard 
Bates as postmaster. J. We. Retz and Gibson Bates brought 
the mail up from Council Bluffs in an ox wagon, distributing 
the letters along the road whenever they recognized the per- 
sons to whom they were addressed. 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


In Washington, Senators Dodge and Jones brought pres- 
sure for the establishment of a land office at Sioux City, 
but before this could actually be accomplished, the claim 
holders protected their mutual and individual interests by 
forming. a "Claim Club", Dr. Cook and an associate named 
Horace Bacon were leaders of this organization, to which all 
claim holders belonged. The purposes of the Claim Club were 
to enable settlers to go out upon the public domain, sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed, without having to pay immediately for 
the land, to have the right to make improvements on public 
lands, and to sell the same right or purchase it from the 
government at $1.25 an acre; also to expect protection in 
the peaccable possession and enjoyment of their homes, with- 
out fear of being molested either by the government, by new- 
comers, or by land speculators during the intcrval before the 
United States Land Office was cstablished and the land 
offered to them for sale. Public sentiment upheld the popu- 
lar practice that “possession is nine-tenths of the law" and 
favored the man who had moved in ona piece of land and was 
trying to improve or cultivate it, even though this could be 
legally interpreted as trespassing. It was a case of "first 
come first served" and property seekers, who came along with 
bulging purses and bank rolis and tried to oust settlers or 
buy the homes out from under then when the land office 
opened, were looked upon as public enemies and treeted ac- 
cordingly. 


Persons who transgressed the laws of the Claim Club or 
trespassed on the land of the members were promptly called 
upon and told to "git going." If they did not leave at once, 
they were assisted, very likely with hints of violence. For 
the members with "packed" guns and the sinister coils of 
rope looped about the pommelis of their saddles hinted at 
another means of persuasion. Hanging was considered a just 
fate for aclaim jumper, or s9 many people said. Actual 
violence, however, in Woodbury County seems to have been re- 
stricted to the occasional dictates of fiery tempers. When 
one violator of the unwritten law ignored a notice to "git", 
the vigilantes hitched a team of oxen to a corner of his log 
cabin and started pulling. With his house completely down 
over his ears, the intruder consented to take the quickest 
way out across the river. 


One of the persons most zealous in protecting his own 
interests was William Thompson of Sergeant's Bluff, who con- 
sidered that he was subject to no law, rules, or regulations. 
When Thompson killed an Indian agent, Major Norwood, in 1853, 
it was widely believed that the quarrel had occurred over a 
Claim dispute. Another and much siighter reason given, how- 
ever, waS that during adance at the Francis La Charite 
cabin, Thompson aroused Norwood's jealousy by dancing with a 
half-breed girl, Sophie Menard. Knowing that the Major wore 
a wig, the bigger man watched his chance and suddenly reached 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


down and pulled off the false hair, holding it aloft for all 
to see. Infuriated, as might be expected, the Major struck 
at Thompson with a knife and inflicted a slight wound. 
Thompson stalked out of the cabin to his own home nearly a 
mile away, and sometime later, armed with his gun, he met 
Major Norwood. No one ever knew whether the Major was com- 
ing up to apologize, or was trying to make his escape, for 
Thompson immediately crushed in his skull with the butt of 
his rifle. Norwood died from the injury. 


People gave Thompson a wide berth after that, and no 
one had any inclination to buy his lots, but when in due 
course of time and law the land owner was charged with man- 
Slaughter, no witnesses could be found against him. The 
district court was declared open at August Traversie's cabin 
September 3, 1855, by Sheriff Frank Chapel, who was resplen- 
dent ina buckskin suit but went barefoot, carrying his 
moccasins tied to his belt. Horace Bacon, a lawyer from 
New Hampshire, anda member of the Claim Club, defended 
Thompson and hoped to get a verdict of "not guilty". Thomp- 
Son, however, was impatient and simply said, "Let them dis- 
miss it", as he walked out of court. Judge Samuel H. Riddle 
of the Seventh judicial district presided. 


A real Claim Ciub case involved a man named Elias Shook, 
of Correctionville, accused of killing an upstart who had 
tried to "jump" one of his claims. The usurper failed to 
heed the customary warning and was shortly found dead in bed. 
He had been shot. Apparently no evidence was secured 
against Shook, but he was known to have a motive for the 
murder andwas arrested. As in Thompson's case, no wit- 
nesses could be found for a prosecution. 


An exciting episode was the “Ongee War", of which sev- 
eral versions were told. "Ongee" was the pronunciation of 
Ange. Henry Ange, a half-breed (French and Indian), was said 
to have been hired by a white man, Richard E, Rowe, to watch 
a claim while Rowe went East. When Rowe returned, he found 
that Ange himself was claiming the land. Rowe, who admired 
Ange's daughter Victoria, built another cabin on the same 
property and for atime all lived in peaceable neighborli- 
ness. However, inevitable friction soon arose. The French 
Supported Ange's claim, and the Yankee Claim Club members 
took up the fight on behalf of Rowe. Horace Bacon and 
Marshall F. Moore led 64 armed men to Ange's cabin and there 
laid siege. Ange'ts French friends were all gathered inside. 
After much hostile gesturing and at least one shot which 
stopped in the knee of Marshall Moore, a truce was arranged. 
That was credited to the persuasion of Victoria Ange, whom 
the Club members liked. Finally Ange agreed to surrender 
his claim for $100. 


Two sequels were told tothis story, and it would be 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


difficult for the historian to decide upon the truth. Ac- 
cording to the first the French, still resenting what they 
considered race prejudice toward the half-breed, persuaded 
the others to accompany them to Sangster's tavern to cele- 
brate the ending of the "war" with a drink. There, out of 
revenge, they slipped an Indian poison into the whiskey. 
Rowe and his friends became very ill and their lips swelled 
peculiarly from the venom taken unaware. Rowe never recov- 
ered. He first lost his mind, then died. 


Mrs. Sangster, the former Mrs. Lapore, when asked about 
the story in later years, exonerated the French and offered 
a different explanation. It seemed that even while Rowe and 
the Ange's were sharing the claim, the young man admired 
Victoria so much that he was willing to have the family stay 
there. However, his affection was not strong enough to in- 
clude Indian cooking, and he took his meals at the hotel in 
town. Unfortunately an Indian waitress there named We-Wash- 
eta was persuaded by some of the half-breeds to pour a slow 
poison into Rowe's coffee. He drank it unaware and it was 
sometime afterward that he began to feel queer and to talk 
irrationally. As the drug worked deeper into his system he 
became violent and his friends, thinking he had gone insane, 
had him sent back to his former home in the East. The two 
stories agree on one point, that Rowe died under strange 
circumstances. 


After the United States Land Office was established at 
Sioux City in 1855, the need for the Claim Club diminished, 
but the organization functioned until the public sale of the 
land took place. As the clerk of the sale called off the 
description of the section offered, the secretary of the 
Club looked in his book to see who was living on the claim, 
and then bid the land at the lowest price, $1.25 per acre. 
All Club members attended the sales well-armed and ready to 
insist that their rights be respected. Occasionally persons 
with "more greed than sense", or ignorant of the "unwritten 
law", would try to raise the bid, but they never tried it 
more than once. Nor could they prevent club members from 
holding more than one claim, without getting an ultimatum 
such as the following quoted from the Palimpsest: 


"My name, Sir, is Simeon Cragin. I own 14 claims, and 
if any man jumps one of them I will shoot him down, Sir. I 
am a gentleman, Sir, and a scholar. I was educated in Ban- 
gor, have been in the United States army and served my coun- 
try faithfully -- am the discoverer of the Wopsey -- can 
ride a grizzly bear, or whip any human that ever crossed the 
Mississippi and if you dare jump one of my claims, die you 
must." The warned man in this case, as in most others, pre- 
ferred not to die. 


The names of more than 100 persons claiming land in 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


Woodbury County in 1854 and 1855 originally were recorded in 
the Land Office at Council Bluffs. These were transferred 
to Book 1 of the Land Register at the Woodbury County re- 
corder's office after the Land Office had been established 
in Sioux City, 


Meanwhile the two rival settlements, Sergeant's Bluff 
and Sergeant's Bluff City, were heatedly at contest for the 
county seat. Both, in making an effort to grow, had carried 
on what was at first an undeclared war. The people at Ser- 
geant's Bluff City refused to let Thompson's apparent luck 
discourage them, and finally became outspoken enough to cir- 
Culate a petition asking for the removal of the courthouse 
offices from Sergeant's Bluff to Sergeant's Bluff City. 
They thought they could win an election held for that pur- 
pose, and duly filed their petition with the county judge 
April 2, 1855. The petition was ignored, either wilfully 
or unintentionally. But Thompson's settlement was making no 
headway. People did not want to live near him, and he asked 
Such high prices for his land that investors were discour- 
aged. Sergeant's Bluff had only one building and this, serv- 
ing as courthouse, town hall, store, and general gathering 
place, was a source of embarrassment on Sundays when the 
pastor had to deliver his sermon while some of the citizens 
were playing cards under the counter. (The minister must 
have been the Reverend William Black, a Methodist, who was 
said to have preached at Sergeant's Bluff as early as Oct- 
ober 1855.) Here, too, the mail was delivered as “Old Faith- 
ful" B. M. Pizey brought it down regularly from Sioux City. 


The competition between the two settlements of similar 
name was soon brought to a close. In March 1856 the county 
judge was again petitioned for the removal of the courthouse, 
and the request was sponsored by leading citizens of Sioux 
City who wanted to acquire the county business. The people 
at Sergeant's Bluff City felt cheated of the prize thev had 
worked for, and filed a remonstrance. Nevertheless’ the 
election was held, in the spring of 1856. One hundred six- 
teen votes were cast and 71 of these favored moving the 
courthouse to Sioux City. There were many dark murmur- 
ings that it was impossible for so many votes to have been 
cast for Sioux City unless a number of French-Canadians had 
been brought into help vote. It has been said that the 
only qualification necessary for a voter was that he have a 
white skin. Perhaps not even that, some hinted, suggesting 
that half-breed Indians had been included at the polls. 


No matter how people argued, Sioux City was the winner. 
The rival ambitions of Sergeant's Bluff and Sergeant's Bluff 
City were forever stilled. Thompson took up farming and 
held grimly onto his land, refusing to sell except at prohi- 
bitive prices. But the chief backer of Sergeant's Bluff 
City departed from the scene of his frustrated hopes, leav- 
“ing behind him the solitary notice: 
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A Shrewd Business Deal 


OLD CROCKWELL 


Better Known as 
Old Doe Crockwell of Crockwell Farm 


now 
Je Di Me Crockwell, My By 


Member of the Iowa State Medical 
and Chirurgical Society. 


Wants to say to the public that he 

has withdrawn from Town Lots Spec- 
ulations, and removed to his old farn, 
at Woodbury City (formerly known as 
Sergeant's Bluff, Iowa); and in the 
future he will give his mind to the 
practice of Medicine, Dentistry, etc. 
Devoting especial attention to all 
chronic complaints; pledging himself 
to 


Cure Cancers 


Without the use of the Knife or 
Costic Potassia, Etc., Etc. 
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CHAPTER 3 
OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 


The Woodbury County seat was moved to Sioux City in 
April 1856. The spring term of county court was held ina 
log cabin where postmaster Dr. John Cook assumed the addi- 
tional title of Judge Cook. People who had legal business 
to transact came to town, traveling on horseback or in their 
own buggies or wagons or using the stagecoach service, avail- 
able since September 1855. <A bank had been started ina 
loft over the Land Office. Its manager, George Weare, had 
brought the capital with him from Cedar Rapids in a handbag. 
It consisted of $1,000 in gold and a parcel of land warrants, 
kept inatin safe no larger than a housewife's cake box. 
A packing case served as the counter across which money was 
counted out. It was also in April 1856 that Dr. Cook's syn- 
dicate was reorganized under the name of the Sioux City Land 
and Ferry Company, in order to make use of a franchise 
granted by the Nebraska Territorial Legislature. 


in that period in which there were no bridges, the 
operator of a ferry largely controlled transportation, and 
by entering a claim on the Nebraska side of the Missouri 
River, Dr. Cook lessened the possibility of a rival town 
springing up on the opposite bank. . 


Prominent eastern and southern statesmen took an inter- 
est in Sioux City and the company promoting it. Among then 
were Congressman W. Re. Oliver and William Montgomery of 
Pennsylvania, Boyce of South Carolina, Smith of Alabama, and 
Peiro and Nourse, Washington bankers. 


In May 1856 Congress suspended entries on much of the 
public land, setting it aside for railroads. On May 15 the 
State of Iowa received its railroad grant. Shortly after- 
wards the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad Company was organ- 
ized, and the grading of a proposed route from Sioux City up 
the Floyd Valley was begun. People hoped that this line 
would connect at Sioux City with a great transcontinental 
railroad. The Mississippi and Missouri Railroad had already 
been built into Iowa, and had been completed as far as Iowa 
City by January 1856. 


The future seemed to promise big things. America had 
gone land crazy. Back East, banks and private speculators 
held military bounty warrants for thousands of acres issued 
to veterans of the Mexican War and other campaigns. Immi- 
gration had become an important population-building factor; 
expecially since 1848, when revolutions shook countries on 
the continent in Europe, people had come to America to get a 
fresh start. Also, farmers and business and professional 
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Out of the Wilderness 


men inthe Atlantic states longed to take the advice of 
Horace Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune: "Go west, 
young man, go west and grow up with the country!" 


Many of the settlers had the ambition to possess land 
along a navigable river. The steamboat had come into its 
own. aS a palace of transportation. Dr. Cook's son-in-law, 
James A. Jackson of the firm of fTootle and Jackson, at the 
"Sign of the Elephant -- General Outfitting Depot for the 
Upper Missouri Valley", paid the captain of the Omaha $24,000 
to bring up a $70,000 cargo from St. Louis in June 1856. On 
board were dry goods, hardware, various provisions and sup- 
plies, a sawmill and lumber. John C. Flint of Bangor, Maine, 
who had visited Sioux City during the previous winter, was a 
passenger, and was also shipping a “building” on the Omaha, 
together with a generous stock of stoves, tinware, and Simi- 
lar goods. He paid a freight rate of $2.50 per each 100 
pounds of weight. "That building," he claimed in a letter 
to the Sioux City Register of March 16, 1861, “was the first 
frame house erected in Sioux City -- but only by a few hours, 
as you are aware that the steamer brought several other 
buildings. I paid as high as $5 per day for labor on that 
building -- in the meantime storing my goods in a bell-tent 
that I purchased in Boston." Flint's building, like the 
others, was brought from St. Louis in sections which, when 
fitted together, formed the walls of a store. 


Before long there were 90 buildings at Sioux City, the 
population had risen to 150, and ox-drawn covered wagons 
rumbled almost daily into the settlement at the foot of the 
bluffs. ) 


Promoters lost no time in getting in at the outset of 
this very profitable real estate venture. During 1856 Judge 
A. W. Hubbard, William R. Henry, and others platted Middle 
Sioux City upon the quarter section lying between First and 
Seventh streets, and Jones and Clark streets. The next year 
Hiram Nelson platted Central Sioux City, a district includ- 
ing the "Hast Bottoms."*" Young Nelson had come into the 
county in 1853, when he was barely of voting age, and was 
employed as a surveyor. He lived with August Traversie and 
Traversie's Indian family in a double log cabin near Floyd's 
Bluff until the first election when he won the office of 
county treasurer. Then he moved to Marshall Townsley's home 
near the bluff, about a half mile east of the Traversie 
cabin. Eventually he married Townsley's daughter, became 
county sheriff, and invested in land that in 1857 was to 
sell at a record-breaking price. 


In 1856 a Canadian named Elie Bedard platted East Sioux 
City, comprising the “South Bottoms", at about the same time 
-that a syndicate of Dubuque men were platting Cole's Addi- 
tion, east of the Floyd River and north of Seventh Street. 
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Out of the Wilderness 


During the same year Judge Hubbard, C. B. Rustin, and others 
laid out C. Be Rustin & Company's Addition, including Green- 
ville and the plateau to the south. Marshall F. Moore plat- 
ted Table Addition, which did not have a single house on it 
for 25 years. Franklin Wixson laid out North Sioux City, on 
the quarter section lying north of Fourteenth Street and 

east of Rebecca Street, in 1857. 7 


To their original nucleus, the Sioux City Land and 
Ferry Company had added George W. Chamberiain's claim encom- 
passing the area between Seventh and Fourteenth streets and 
Jones and Clark streets. The company platted these holdings 
in the fall of 1858 as Sioux City and Sioux City East Addi- 
tion. The contracting parties were S. P. Yeomans, Horace C. 
Bacon, and George W. Chamberlain. 


But in spite of so much activity, Sioux City in those 
first days was still bound to look to an easterner, as John 
C. Flint of Maine expressed it, “like a howling wilderness." 


Most of the houses had dirt floors. Promoters and spe- 
Culators still formed the chief group of residents; 75 of 
these men roomed and boarded at a hotel called Stafford 
House, where there wes such a crowd that meals had to be 
served ina dining tent. The cooking and seasoning lacked 
delicacy. Butter and lard had to be carried by steamboat or 
by wagon from Council Bluffs and had usually melted to li- 
quid before reaching town. Drinking water was dipped and 
carried from the pure depths of Perry Creek. 


An enterprising Irishwoman had brought two large iron 
kettles to Sioux City and set up in business as a washer- 
wornlane She did the washing on the banks of Perry Creek, 
where the kettles were. filled with water and suspended from 
poles above a fire to boil. The wet clothes were hung on 
' the bushes to dry. When strong winds blew, beads were occ& 
Sionally showered down from the tops of the trees and the 
burial scaffolds where the Indians had placed their blanket- 
ed dead, and caught in the folds of the damp washing. 


During the severe winter of 1856-57 the term *howling 
wilderness" was literally correct. The wilderness howled 
with blizzards that suddenly swept from the skies or with 
the gaunt, hunched wolves that skulked in-the hills. Storms 
and a succession of intense cold waves seized in an icy grip 
the settlers who were uséd to the comparative comfort of 
Snug homes in the Atlantic states, and the grim animals that 
lurked in wait for prey made otherwise stout hearts anxious. 
They, too, were confronted with the same lean spectre of 
hunger as the settlers, whose food and provisions were being 
Slowly exhausted without prospect of replenishment. Heavy 
drifts of snow enfolded the habitations of men and animals 
alike, shutting them into a common world. 
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Out of the Wilderness 


It was dangerous for people to venture far from home. 
Two travelers, the Reverend Landon Taylor, Methodist Episco- 
pal presiding elder of the Sioux City district, and T. Elwood 
Clark of Sergeant's Bluff, made the trip safely to Council 
Bluffs and back, but they went well-armed and were on the 
lookout for trouble all the way. They heard wolf stories at 
several houses where they stayed overnight. One pioneer's 
large dog had been set upon by a pack of wolves which in 
less than five minutes time had left nothing of the faithful 
animal but his bones. In another instance, the travelers 
were told, "A Negro had been out a little distance from home 
chopping wood when he was driven into a fence corner by a 
pack of wolves who left nothing of him but his bones, by the 
side of which was his ax and six dead wolves." 


Joseph Leonais asserted that there had never been a 
better country for game until that season. He had seen the 
neighboring bluffs, black with buffalo, turkey, and deer. Elk, 
too, were numerous. The History of Woodbury and Plymouth 
Counties, A. Warner and Company, Chicago, has recorded that 
a group of the huge creatures formed a “living fortress" at 
the approach of some human wayfarers. In self-defense the 
animals, "about 100 in number, formed a ring, the mothers 
With their fawns within, the males with their great horns 
completing the circle without." Bears had dens in Prospect 
Hill, and lived on choke-cherries and the wild pears that 
grew on the slope. Otters crossed the Missouri River from 
the Nebraska side, and the beavers had adam across. the 
Floyd, but it was never the same after that disastrous win- 
ter of 1856-57. The snow was packed more than four feet 
deep on the level ground, with a sharp crust on the top. 
Much of the game starved to death. Deer, trapped in the 
crusted snow, were easily killed by wolves, or clubbed by 
hungry settlers. The once-abundant wild life was already on 
its way to extinction. 


All over the northwest the Indians also suffered unpre- 
cedented privations that season. The desperation of hunger, 
and a smouldering resentment against the white people whom 
they blamed for the scarcity of game flared into open con- 
flict in March 1857. Inkpadutah and his outlaw band of 
Sioux had wintered in the woods near Smithiand, the home of 
Orrin and Edwin Smith and others since 1852. There they 
begged for food but were driven away empty-handed by the 
settlers whose own supplies were almost gone. 


The Smithland people finally got rid of the band by 
strategy. They knew that the Indians dreaded General W. S. 
Harney, the regular United States army officer who had in- 
vestigated the region in 1855, and one of the townsmen put 
on an old army uniform and walked back and forth on the bank 
of the Little Sioux opposite the Indian camp, as if recon-~ 
noitering. Some of the other settlers went casually among 
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Out of the Wilderness 


the Indians and pretended to recognize General Harney scout- 
ing on the other side of the river. They told the apprehen- 
Sive Indians that Harney was going to bring his soldiers to 
"set" the band. Inkpadutah and his followers hastily disman- 
tled their tepees and struck out toward the northeast. But 
they were very angry and theysmeared their faces with black 
paint, the Sioux war color, and advanced into the Spirit 
Lake region. Pretending friendship, they sought entrance to 
the Rowland Gardner cabin on the shore of West Okoboji Lake. 
Then suddenly they gave way to violence and carried on the 
six-day orgy of killing and pillaging that became known as 
the Spirit Lake Massacre. They killed 40 persons, stole or 
destroyed household goods and stock, and took several girls 
and women prisoners. 


On hearing the news, the citizens of Woodbury County 
had real cause for alarm. Govermor Grimes had requested 
protection against the Indians for the people of Woodbury, 
Monona, and Harrison counties in 1855, and the Iowa Legisla- 
ture had asked Congress for a military garrison at the mouth 
of the Big Sioux. General Harney had been sent out and a 
force of four companies of dragoons and two of infantry had 
been ordered to the west side of the Big Sioux. These troops 
were withdrawn in 1856, and the settlers were again left ex- 
posed. 


The spring of 1857, however, brought no further alarms 
except for high water caused by the melting snows. The Mis- 
souri washed up on the bluffs, carrying away a portion of 
the heights -in the vicinity of Floyd's grave. The ravages 
were first noted and reported at Sioux City by a traveler 
believed to have been M. Le Jones of Smithland. The very 
next day a party set out to visit the grave and rescue the 
remains, 


The group then planned for a reburial and a ceremony of 
honor to be held May 28, 1857. Prominent men from all parts 
of the western frontier were invited; these met together at 
two ofclock on the appointed afternoon at the United States 
Land Office, Sioux City. The flag-draped coffin containing 
the soldier's bones was put at the head of a little proces- 
Sion which passed down the street to the levee and was car- 
ried by the stcam ferry Lewis Burns to Floyd's Bluff. There 
a military funeral was held under the direction of Captain 
J. B. S. Todd. The coffin was buried at a point much higher 
than the original grave. Judge M. F. Moore, a Yale graduate, 
former prosecuting attorney for Woodbury County and current 
district court justice, delivered the funeral oration. 


By the spring of 1857 so many women were arriving in 
Sioux City that Miss Electra Sawyers, sister of James A. 
Sawyers, merchant and soldier, found it profitable to open a 
millinery shop that season. The first piano had been in- 
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Stalled in state in the A. W. Hubbard home on "the Hill", 
Another manufactured wonder was the sewing machine owned by 
Mrs. John Hittle. No one knew how to operate it, and days 
of study were necessary before it gave up its secrets. Soon 
afterwards a second sewing machine was brought into town by 
aman named Craig. It was fastened to the edge of the table 
and propelled by hand power. Craig was said to have made 
his own trousers on it, a feat which called forth some admi- 
ration although the prevailing opinion was that the trou- 
sers made it “difficult to decide whether he was coming or 
BOLine .” 


Social life in Woodbury County, as in most regions of 
Iowa, was from the beginning associated with school am 
church; the one supplemented the other, and often pioneer 
religious services were held in the school room... As Judge 
Je P. Allison seid of Sioux City, "both saints and sinners 
recognized the fact that there must be both schools and 
churches if the town was to prosper materially." 


The first schoolhouse in the county was a cottonwood 
log structure built at Smithland in 1855. ‘It was maintained 
by subscription, and the teacher, Miss Hannah Van Dorn, re- 
ceived $2 per week. Orrin Byington Smith, familiarly known 
as "Old Buckskin" because he always were a fringed leather 
Suit, boarded the tescher free of charge. 


Sergeant's Bluff had a school in 1857, where the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood were instructed by Addison Oliver. 
The pupils should have made good progress, for Oliver was a 
well-informed man, and later became circuit judge and Con- 
2ressmane Mrs. We. Pe Holman was the next teacher. In Nov- 
ember 1858 there were 26 persons of school age in Sergeant's 
Bluff. The next year there were 73, and a brick schoolhouse 
was built. 


The first representative of what was to become thé 
large Sioux City public school system was Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins of Keosauqua, who arrived on the first steamer of 
ie) Season, the: Omaha APPL Ls: 26, L697... Miss Walkins, tie 
possessor of a pair of "snappy black eyes and a vivacious 
manner", was the object of much flattering attention from 
her fellow-citizens. There was one admirer in particular, 
Ce Be Rustin, who presently persuaded her to become Mrs. 
Rustin, 


On her arrival in Sioux City, Miss Wilkins found 15 
pupils awaiting her instruction, but no schoolhouse or books. 
Nor had as yet any money been apportioned for a building to 
be used for educational purposes. A petition was circulated 
and funds for six months were pledged. A schoolhouse 20 by 
o2 feet and one story high was built at 710 Nebraska Street. 
It had a "bell and tripod", six steps and brick pillars in 
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front. Inside were two long tables, or desks, placed against 
the wall and long wooden benches that served as seats. 


Fifteen students, ranging from five to nineteen years 
in age, gathered at that first school on the opening day, May 
8, 1857. Most of them had lived on the frontier and had 
never been inside a schoolhouse before. In the absence of 
regular textbooks (none of the merchants kept any in stock) 
Miss Wilkins had to teach with the aid of books loaned by 
some of the mothers who had treasured them since childhood. 
Several of the older children had not yet learned to read, 
and had to be taught. 


The books ordered by the school board (Dr. S. P. Yeomans 
president, Dr. J. J. Saville secretary, and General Andrew 
Leach treasurer) were available in about six weeks time. 
They included Webster's Speller, McGuffey's Reader, Ray's 
Arithmetic, Mitchell's Geography, and the Wells Grammar. As 
the “enroliment more than doubled and advanced subjects were 
added to the. course, Miss Wilkins taught with the use of 
Several additional works -- Newman's Rhetoric, Andrews and 
Stoddard's Latin, Davies' Geometry, and Comstock's Philos o- 


Beas 


The teacher received $50 a month and taught seven hours 
a day until the spring of 1858. At that time, an apportion- 
ment of public money was received and it was required that 
teachers paid from such funds must pass an examination and 
receive a certificate. County Superintendent H. H. Chaffee, 
the Reverend Thomas Chesnut, and John H. Charles conducted 
Woodbury County's first teachers' examination. Miss Wilkins 
pensed it and retained her position, but was asked to accept 
only $30 a month as Salary. The original amount had been 
raised from private subscription, but peonle thought $50 wes 
too much to come from public funds. The teacher and some 
others objected and a compromise was worked out whereby %$50 
was to be paid for teaching 25 pupiis, with a proportionate 
sum added for all above that number. The arrangement worked 
out very well, for soon there were 60 pupils, and Miss Wil- 
kins received even more than she had been paid before. 


By the early sixties two small buildings were in use as 
schools: the frame building on Nebraska Street, called a 
high school "to distinguish it from the little brick on 
Third and Court known as primary, though its range of study 
extended from ABC through the third reader with the accom- 
panying studies, oral and mental arithmetic." Multiplication 
tables were printed on highly colored cards of blue, yellow, 
green, and red, each color indicating certain progress. The 
tables were learned by singing. The numbers from two to 
144 were set to a sing-song tune, while "5 times 5" was chor- 
used to the strains of Yankee Doodle. 
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The pupils learned how to print before they could write 
but when they got as far as long division were instructed in 
the Spencerian system, first on slates, and then in copy- 
books. 


Friday was visiting day, when mothers came to note 
their children's progress and to hear them speak "pieces" 
and read from “self-written compositions." 


fiss Wilkins resigned in the fall of 1858 and afterward 

married C. B. Rustin. 
a 

More teachers were needed during the next few years and 
they were, on the whole, a friendly and congenial lot. Among 
them, from 1860 to 1868, were Professor Liniger, William 
Adair, John Chamberlain, Miss Lizzie Bishop, Professor A. R. 
Wright, and the Misses Putnam, Saville, Southard, Thalia 
Bishop, Helen Howard, Jennie Townsend, Kate Kalmyer, Maggie 
Appiéton, Carrie Todd, Laura Huwaphrey, and lirs. A. S. Buckland. 


Additional quarters soon had to be found -- a little 
brick building in the east end of town, some rooms on Pearl 
Street, and others on Douglas Street for the intermediate 
grades. Finally, in 1866, the second floor of Casady Hall, 
a large brick building at the corner of Fourth and Virginia, 
was used for the high school. it was reached by outside 
stairs. Several store rooms were rented for the intermediate 
and one higher grade. 


Students, then as now, enjoyed playing pranks, and at 
Casady Hall Professor Wright was the victim of one. He was 
a picturesque character, whose like has probably not been 
seen in Woodbury County since those days. Upon arriving at 
the school he would remove his coat and boots and put on 
skullcap, slippers, and a long, dark red dressing gown, pat- 
terned with large figures which the boys called “gourds." 


One day when the professor thrust his foot into a slip- 
per, in full view of the assembled pupils, he stuck his toe 
right into an open bottle of ink concealed there by a mis- 
chievous student. His temper flared at the ensuing roar of 
laughter and he seized the bottle and flung it straight at 
one of the smiling faces. The suspect only said, "Why throw 
Gee ter oe aida t do Tt2": And, so.tt La said, no one ever 
learned who the guilty party wes. 


The years 1868 and 1869, when new faces appeared and a 
new system went into force, introduced a period of readjust- 
ment. The pioneer era, with its informal manner, was left 
behind. When the Independent District of Sioux City was 
formed, the new staff included Professor J. W. Earle and 
Misses Jennie Perkins, Laura Young, Julia Earle, and Laura 
Humphrey. A larger school was erected and opened to the 
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public January 20, 1870. "Treats", the nature of which un- 
happily was not described for the historian, were provided 
by the “goodnatured school board" as a welcoming gesture to 
everyone who visited the building that day. The principal's 
and teachers' offices occupied the first floor, the interme- 
diate and high school rooms the second, and the third floor 
was given over to the grammar school. The furniture had been 
imported from Chicago at the cost of $1,900. The new school 
had seven teachers and Sioux City had 400 children of school 
age. 


Everyone went to church those days, even people who 
were more worldly than religious. For instance, there was 
the story about the treasurer of the Congregational Church 
who enjoyed playing poker -- off the premises, of course. 
Once he joined a friendly game in which a fellow member was 
playing. The latter, who was delinquent in paying his pew 
rent, won the game only to lose his profits almost immediate- 
ly when the treasurer appropriated it with the words, "I'll 
take that pot! It will just about pay what you owe the 
church. I*ll give you credit for it." ‘The matter ended 
then and there, without any argument. 


The Presbyterians and the Methodists were the first de- 
nominations to organize. A Presbyterian mission had been 
formed in July 1856 by the Reverend Charles D. Martin, who 
had traveled by steamboat from Kaskaskia, Illinois. 


In 1857 the group organized the First Presbyterian 
Church, meeting in the schoolhouse, with the Reverend Thomas 
Me Chesnut as pastor. The Methodists were organizing almost 
at the same time, and were helped by the Reverend Mr. Lathrop 
of Mount Pleasant. Martin Metcalf, a Methodist minister who 
moved to Snithland some time between 1853 and 1855, may have 
been the first to conduct services in Woodbury County. W. H. 
Bigelow, Herman D. Clark, and E. C. Foster founded the Con- 
gregational Church at Sioux City August 9, 1857, and during 
the same year: St. Thomas' Episcopal Church was established. 
The brick Episcopal Church, Gothic in architecture, was 
built at Seventh and Nebraska streets in 1860. 


At about the same time the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who had been under the jurisdiction of the parish at 
Jackson, Nebraska, started a movement for a separate church 
in Iowa. The first Mass in Sioux City was said by Father 
Jeremiah Tracy in May 1856. He was a traveling priest who 
stopped to hold services for the 25 families of the Roman 
Catholic faith then living near the Floyd River. That was 
not, however, the first Catholic religious observance within 
the city limits, for in 1850 Father Hoecken had worked among 
the Sioux Indians and baptized some of their children as 
Christians. The many French residing in the vicinity, the 
traders and trappers and their families, practically all be- 
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Out of the Wilderness 


longed to the Catholic church. In 1857 they started to peti- 
tion for their own parish, but it was 1863 before St. Mary's 
was organized. 


The Fourth of July celebration at the Woodbury County 
seat in 1857 was distinguished by the appearance of a news- 
paper, the Sioux City Eagle, owned and published by Seth W. 
Swiggett. There was also a community picnic heid in the 
grove on Prospect Hill. At dawn the populace was awakened 
by a salute fired from the gun of the steamboat Omaha, then 
in port. There followed many hours of patriotic celebration, 
Cclimaxed by a dinner prepared by the women of the neighbor- 
hood. Everybody was invited and among the participants were 
people from many states in the Union, but probably the most 
were from New Hampshire. According to the Eagle, settlers 
from that State predominated in the vicinity. Music and -es- 
pecially speeches --~ for in pioneer days the Fourth of July 
was the occasion for a fine show of oratory -- marked the 
program. In the evening the S. S. Omaha's orchestra fur- 
nished the music for a dance on deck. 


A month anda day later, Sioux City held a municipal 
election. The charter granted by the Sixth General Assembly 
of Iowa in January 1857 provided for its acceptance by the 
people of the town in an election to be held on the first 
Monday in April of that vear. On the following August 5, 
another election was to be held at which a mayor at large 
was to be chosen, and nine aldermen were to be selected in 
equal numbers from three different wards. These terms sound- 
ed very metropolitan. Indeed they were, for Sioux City's 
transition from the one-cabin clearing of Joseph Leonais to 
a community of 1000 inhabitants in little more than two 
years was almost breath-taking. The population had increased 
over the 400 gained in 1856 by 600 more persons from all 
over the United States. College graduates were well repre- 
sented, especially in the legal profession. Some of the men 
had taken their degrees at Yale or Harvard. This did not 
mean that the government machinery could be immediately or- 
ganized to run smoothly and without mishap. 


The first election resulted in disagreement. Two men 
were running for the office of mayor: Ezra Millard and J. B. 
Se Todd. After some of the votes in the third ward had been 
disputed, all were declared invalid. Consequently Millard, 
who until then had apparently been in the lead, failed to 
poll enough votes to be elected. His rival, Todd, was in 
the East at the time, and when informed by letter of the 
Situation and asked to assume the duties of mayor, he wrote 
a refusal, stating that under the circumstances he could not 
really represent the people's choice. Thus neither man bene- 
fited from the election and the city remained without a may- 
or until the following spring. The other officials who were 
elected took office. They were William Buchanan, the mar- 
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Out of the Wilderness 


shal, C. K. Smith, the recorder, S. A. Ayers, the treasurer, 
and T. J. Stone, the assessor. 


Many adventurers and speculators visited Woodbury Coun- 
ty during 1857, lured by the land and particularly by the 
realization that the railroad would soon come through. Hun- 
dreds of them were only transients who looked around and 
then drifted on, farther north or west. The Sioux City 
Eagle that summer dwelt upon the "transitory character of 
our Small population” as indicated by the list of 412 names 
for whom there were unclaimed letters in Dr. Cook's "Post 
Orriclal Hat.” 
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CHAPTER 4 
PIONEER COMMUNITIES 


By 1857 the valley at Sioux City had undergone an im- 
mense change. Where once had been only trees and sky, water 
and prairie, the traveler now found houses, stores, steam- 
boats, and people. The speculation fever had seized every- 
one who had cash to spend, and desirable land was bringing 
almost fantastic prices. In July 1857 the Eagle reported 
that "Lots which sold in Sioux City eighteen months ago for 
$40 are now worth from $1,000 to $1,200." 


During the same month the Des Moines Citizen printed 
the announcement of "Large Real Estate Transactions", as 
follows: "One hundred and forty-two acres of land situated 
between Middle Sioux City andthe Floyd River, and just 
north of the Floyd Addition, were sold a few days since at 
the enormous price of $750 pér acre, amounting in all to 
$106,500. After making the sale, the original proprietor of- 
fered $10,000 to have the bargain rescinded." 


The seller inthe case was young Hiram Nelson, the 
first county treasurer, and the buyer was Joseph W, Holman, 
real estate broker and general land agent. He was a former 
Indianan, and a brother of Congressman Holman, known to the 
country as "the Watchdog of the Treasury." Holman purchased 
Nelson's holdings in the Floyd Valley and planned to develop 
the property fully, building an immense hotel and bringing 
in many settlers. Progress on the project was halted by a 
happening that year which spoiled many well-laid plans, not 
only locally but throughout the United States -- the finan- 
cial crisis of 1857. 


Suddenly money became scarce. People who had been 
counting on the sale of property or on other business trans- 
actions to bring in the cash with which to put through still 
other transactions, found themselves stopped short. They 
were lucky if they did not owe large sums from previous ob- 
ligations they had contracted. Some people lost all their 
accumulated wealth simply by paying such debts. Fortunes of 
one and two hundred thousand dollars dwindled almost over- 
night. Young Nelson was fortunate to have made his money 
just at the right moment. He went west and took it with him 
as capital to establish a freight business. 


More than ten years went by before the boom days re- 
turned. The Holman hotel was never officially opened, and 
the flooding of the Floyd River caused the abandonment of 
the promotion scheme. The building was moved to Second 
Street, between Pearl and Douglas, Sioux City, where it be- 
came the Northwestern Hotel, and served as a leading hostelry 
for many years. 
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Pioneer Communities 


During that summer of 1857, Woodbury County experienced 
its first recorded grasshopper raid. Millions of the green 
winged insects suddenly filled the skies, alighted on garden 
spots and ficlds, and within a period of a few hours had 
stripped the ground of vegetation. They also laid myriads 
of eggs, but fortunately these could be, and were, destroyed 
before they reached the flying stage the next spring. 


As the season advanced, Mr. and Mrs. John-Hagy, owners 
of Tremont House, invited the townspeople to gather at the 
hotel for Thanksgiving dinner. Times had been bad, but 
nearly everyone had something to be thankful for! Many re- 
sponded, and the first community celebration of the holiday 
was reported a decided success. 


To round out an eventful year, the settlers of Sioux 
City were honored with a visit from Indians on Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 8, 1857. A band of 50 Sioux led by their 
chief, "Mad Bowl", entered the city in regular order, march- 
ing in straight lines, and keeping step toa Savage song 
chanted to the beating of a native drum. The chief rode a 
Ssleck pony at the head of his men. All wore feathcr head- 
dresses and bright blankets, and gaudy designs of paint 
lightened up their dark skins. From time to time settlers 
in the Sioux City area had lost tools, household goods, 
poultry, dogs, and livestock that had been slyly pilfered by 
the Indians. But on this occasion the white men tried di- 
plomacy and took advantage of the daylight visit to offer 
he braves a good-will donation of $100. The Indians ac- 
cepted the offering in the spirit in which it was extended 
and, taking the intended hint, departed. 


The beginning of 1858 was greeted dubiously by many 
anxious persons, among them the representatives of the Sioux 
City Land and Ferry Company. Their wealthy backers in the 
Hast and South had their own troubles brought on by the nat- 
ional financial crisis, and could not be of much help to 
them. 


Dr. Cook and his associates, once masters of thousands 
of dollars, found themselves hard-pressed by the prospect of 
having to raise a few hundred in cash. They were consider- 
ably worried when the United States Land Registrar, S. F. 
Yeomans, announced in the early summer of 1858 that Congress 
had thrown the railroad land onto the open market. The area 
included a tract called a Sioux City East Addition, which 
could be put up for auction at $2.50 an acre on the morning 
or duly L, 


That East Addition, extending east from Perry Creek to 
Jones Street and north from the Missouri River to 14th 
Street, was a source of worry. Under the Congressional law 
only 320 acres of land could be registered as a townsite, 
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Pioneer Communities 


and the company had already registered the 320 acres west of 
Perry Creek. Now it would be necessary to produce "cash on 
the nail" for the east half section at $2.50 an acre, alto- 
gether $800, a difficult sum to raise at the time. 


Dr. Cook and his friends were still worrying when the 
month of June drew to a close. Then someone reported that a 
miner, Sam McClelland, had registered at the hotel. He was 
just back from the California gold fields, and was loaded 
with gold dust! Dr. Cook had an inspiration. He and his 
associates rushed over to make his acquaintance. They in- 
Sisted on entertaining him, making him fecl at home, and 
pointing out the tremendous advantages bound to accrue to 
any man who had the foresight to purchase land in Sioux City. 


McClelland listened and showed the hoped-for interest. 
He appreciated the cordiality of the entertainment extended 
him, and he was apparently convinced of the value of Sioux 
City's future, for he bought a lot that was offered hin, 
paying $590 in what was just as good as cash -- gold dust! 


That left the syndicate $210 to get, an amount they 
managed to raise by the greatest diligence, scratching into 
every comer and reaching into every pocket. 


On the morming of July 1, 1858, while an eager throng 
waited in front of the land office, several members of the 
Sioux City Land and Ferry Company slipped around to the back 
entrance. They were sdmitted, and took up strategic posi- 
tions in the front row. When the doors had been opened and 
Registrar Yeomans announced the beginning of the sale, Horace 
Bacon called out a bid of $2.50 an acre on the west half of 
section 28, range 47, township 89. Breathlessly those most 
concerned waited to hear rival bids. But outside specu- 
lators had not materialized, as had been rumored, and Horace 
Bacon, as trustee for the Sioux City Land and Ferry Company, 
made the only bid on that half section and accordingly be- 
Came its purchaser. 


In Woodbury County the disheartening after-effects of 
the panic of 1857 were offset. by buying orders from the 
United States Government, providing for the maintenance of 
army and Indian trading posts in the West and farther up the 
Missouri and the Big Sioux. All the grain and cattle that 
could be supplied were purchased, and provisions bought lo- 
cally for the upper country were stored in warehouses at 
Sioux City pending freight to the military posts by boat or 
wagon train. Here also were concentrated for future distri- 
bution the goods and provisions specially transported up the 
Missouri for relay to the posts and reservations. Retail 
stores found buyers among steamboat passengers and visiting 
officers. Certain staple articles were always in demand -- 
bacon and other foods, implements, lumber, calico, hardware, 
and gunpowder. 
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Pioneer Communities 


Frontier gardens were yielding champion vegstables, 
"news" in those days, for the proud grower would often take 
some of his best specimens to the newspaper editor, who, af- 
ter examining these gifts (later to be caten at Ye Editor's 
own table), inserted descriptions of them in his columns. 
Thus Ezra Millard's garden, which produced a cabbage of huge 
dimensions and weighing 25 pounds, was duly headlined. 


Most of the vegetables seemed to belong to the oversize 
class -- among them pumpkins, sweet potatoes, ears of corn, 
and Irish potatoes. The rich Woodbury soil, new to cultiva- 
tion, was producing crops justifying the most extravagant 
descriptions. Such informal exhibitions and comparisons 
were instrumental in bringing about the opening of a fall 
festival, where the champion products were “entered in 
friendly competition for high honors and premiums." It was 
So reported in the Sioux City Eagle for October 23, 1858, in 
reference to the county fair held that season with 0. Foote 
as president. 


Wild fruits were still abundant and included plums, 
grapes, and black and red raspberries. So, too, were the 
wild bees, from which "tons of honey" could be gathered, 
Honey was used for sweetening, in place of sugar, and was so 
Valued that it could be bartered in place of money as a 
medium of exchange. 


Several settlements besides Sioux City and the once 
rival points of Sergeant's Bluff and Sergeant's Bluff City 
had sprung up along the river, or in strategic inland terri- 
tory, among them Salix, Smithland, Correctionville, and 
‘Holly Springs. Farms in between the towns were being set- 
tled. Lacking the money to buy lumber, the homesteaders 
built log houses or sod shanties. They filled the cellars 
With barrels of saited meats, canned fruits, and kegs of 
homemade sorghum. In the pantries would be stored sacks of 
flour, cornmeal, and dried hominy,while choice hams and dry- 
ing vegetables hung temptingly from the rafters. 


Then, for a number of years to come, the height of the 
social season, even in the city, could be reached with an 
invitation to a Calico Ball. The prospect of attending such 
a party was enough to send any young lady down to the store 
to pick out the prettiest pattern of calico available. House 
work suffered for a few days as patterns were cut and pleat- 
ings and rufflings stitched to make the most attractive 
dress possible. Usually e@ prize was awarded for the best 
costume; there was always the chance to be acknowledged the 
"belle of the ball." <A generous piece of the calico was al- 
ways saved to be made into a tie for the escorting beau, who 
was thus matched with the dress. and labeled as belonging to 
it, for the evening at least. 
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Pioneer Communities 


Plenty of spontaneous merriment awaited the partici- 
pants in the old-time "square" dances. George Kingsnorth, a 
popular caller tothe scrape of the fiddle at the early 
Woodbury County parties, could remember and describe those 

“affairs more than 50 years afterwards. “When we used to 
call the old-time dances," he said, "the caller could make 
an evening or ruin it. He was really the captain of the fun. 
It used to go something like this, Bal-ance all! first four 
right and left -- right and left back -- Balance to your ' 
partners, and grand right and left -- Balance to your part- 
ners, and swing ‘em around! -- All a man left -- Balance to 
your partners and promenade all! The timing of it was the 
most important part...Our dances were full of vim and vigor, 
and laughter. You see, it used to be my job to arrange the 
dancers, two couples here and two there, so that it would 
all - work out correctly. Shucks, these young folks today, 
Lerribie, svery dog: for himself, end I'll step on ya. if ya 
don't get out of my way!" 


The waltz was just "coming in" and was called the "Love 
Dance" because, as soon as a fellowfound out whet -the nun- 
ber was to be, he hunted up his wife or sweetheart as his 
partner. 


On the theory that "many hands make light work" the 
settlers often met together to help build homes, schools, 
and churches. The women aided by cooking ample and appetiz- 
ing meals, so that the whole affair became one of community 
festivity. In such a way Woodbury County's first school- 
house was built in 1855, near Zli Lee's cabin at Smithland. 
The construction took only five days, from the first, when 
the logs were hewed, to the fifth, when real glass windows 
were set into the walls. These had been obtained from that 
boon to pioneer interior furnishing, the sunken steamboat 
lying in the waters of the Missouri near Sioux City. On the 
second day "Old Buckskin" Smith astonished his fellow- 
workers by picking up the notched logs and setting them in 
place himself. The sod roof was laid on over a framework of 
poles, branches, and coarse grass. Slabs of wood set up on 
pegs served as seats, and more slabs, slung from the walls, 
as desks. The prospect of a banquet of roast turkey and hot 
corn pone spurred the volunteers to complete their labors in 
record time. Even the children heiped--one was only four 
years old. He was Livingston Van Doren, the brother of Miss 
Hannah Van Doren, the first schoolteacher. Years later the 
manuscript in which he had set down his recollection of that 
building bee became the prized property of the Sioux City 
Public Museum. 


The town of Smithland, sometimes called Smithtown, had 
been settled in 1851 by three Apostate Mormons, William 
White, Curtis Lamb, and J. Sumner. In honor of the first of 
these, it was originally called White's settlement. Mr. and 
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Pioneer Communities 


Mrs. Lamb cleared away the hazelbrush with brush hooks and 
butcher knives and planted a garden which yielded many vege- 
tables and more than 40 varieties of flowers, In 1852 Orrin 
B. (01d Buckskin) Smith, his brother Edwin, and John Hurley, 
then of Council Bluffs, went hunting in the valley of the 
Little Sioux River, and discovering the Mormon residents, 
remained to get acquainted and explore the country. Orrin 
Smith purchased two claims from Sumner for $100. One of 
them he sold to Eli Lee, retaining the other for himself, 
and shortly afterward the two families moved onto their 
prospective claims. William White later moved to Monona 
County and started the first ferry across the Little Sioux 
River. The settlement then became known as Smithland in 
honor of Smith, who was not only helping to build up the 
community, but was also holding county offices. Smith was 
elected prosecuting attorney at the first county election in 
1853, and the following year county judge. He was the first 
postmaster in town. During his tenure of office, the mail 
route through Smithland from Sioux City to Fort Dodge was 
established. 


The first children born in Smithland were the Edwin 
smith's twins, in 1854. Two years later Edwin Smith was 
killed when he accidentally fell upon the saw in the sawmill 
he had been helping to erect. 


Travelers from Smithland to the west end of the county 
usually followéd a trail under the bluffs to the bottomland, 
but were hampered in crossing two streams by the fact that 
there were no bridges. The lack of a bridge was not in 
those days as serious a hazard as it became after automo- 
biles were manufactured: people could wade or swim their 
horses across creeks that were not too deep or dangerous. 
But for year-round travel, bridges were needed. In the sum- 
mer of 1858 the citizens of Smithland and Sergeant's Bluff 
agreed to build bridges over the then nameless streams. The 
Sergeant Bluff saloon-keeper, Joe Otten, loathe to leave his 
remunerative business, offered as a substitute for his ser- 
vices a jug of whiskey filled up to the top with brandy. 
The Smithland party had likewise provided themselves with 
inspiration in the form of liquor, a whole keg full. 


The combined company worked hard for a whole day at 
bridging one of the small creeks, and camping that warm fall 
night ona mosquito-infested patch of ground, they sought 
Consolation from the ample keg. But one thing led to anoth- 
er; they got tireder, hotter, and even more bothered with 
mosquitoes, and found it necessary to pass around Joe Otten's 
jug. The potency of the mixed drinks helped identify the 
streams they had been bridging with the liquor they were 
consuming, and they celebrated their labors at Big Whiskey 
and Little Whiskey creeks. The names clung ever after, and 
in spite of the whiskey they did get the bridges built. 
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Pioneer Communities 


Prior to railroad days, when. points at strategic dis- 
tances along the right-of-way were selected or laid out as 
stations, the towns grew up on the trail of some party that 
had passed that way, or where settlers could find good tim- 
ber and fresh water froma nearby stream. The town of 
Correctionville had the more unusual honor of being located 
on a “correction line", one of two in the State. The mean- 
ing of this correction line has been explained thus in the 
Annals of Iowa: "The curvature of the earth....causes the 
Meridian lines to converge at the North Pole, and as the 
survey. continucd Northward from the National Base Line, it 
became difficult to keep the township six miles square. To 
correct this the land survey system allowed for the inser- 
tion of correction lines running east and west. The use of 
these correction lines is merely to correct the error due to 
the convergence and to start a new set of townships adjoin- 
ing the correction line on the North that shall be six miles 
square.” Ofisets in Audubon, Guthrie, and Polk counties 
mark the first correction line in Iowa. The second one 
starts near Dubuque and passes westward near Waterloo. It 
was surveyed beginning in 1843. 


Henn, Williams, Cook and Company surveyed the site of 
Correctionville September 25, 1855, and gave it its name. 
The first postmaster, A. D»Graves, like most of his fellow 
officials of that period, added to his income by conducting 
a sales business in such popular commodities as soap, patent 
medicine, and rope. The surrounding territory was well so- 
licited by another enterprising salesman, Johnny Erwin, who 
carried his stock around with him and called out his bar- 
gains from the seat of his covered wagon. 


Correctionville and the vicinity had been a favorite 
Indian habitat, and a burial ground was located there. En- 
tire skulls and various parts of skeletons were found when a 
nearby gravel pit was dug into. The skulis had straight 
backlines and high cheek bones. Inkpadutah and his angry 
band of warriors passed through Correctionville early in 
1857 on their way up the valley of the Little Sioux River 
from Smithland to Cherokee just prior to the Spirit Lake 
Massacre. 


A town first called Penrose, but later named Cushing in 
honor of L. Cushing Kimball of Boston, Massachusetts, was 
settled in 1856, though it was not incorporated until many 
years afterward. Evidently some of the pioneers were French, 
as indicated by the name of the first white child born there, 
Jeannette Grendreau. 


Some people from Holly Springs, Mississippi, moved to 
Woodbury County in 1855, naming their settlement in honor of 
their old home town, Holly Springs. That year they built a 
bridge near there to span Wolf Creek. Close by were the 
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Pioncer: Communities 


Holly Springs school, known as the Lee schoolhouse, and the 
ranch of D. He Skinner and Company. The ranch covered 3,000 
acres, and there fine cattle, English coach horses, and Per- 
cherons were bred. On the land 1200 head of cattle and 150 
horses were grazing. Morris Metcalf opened Holly Springs' 
first tavern, and E. Batman the first store. 


Morningside, a residential section supplemented by 
small urban farms, near Sioux City, was crossed by the old 
Denison highway, Swinging southeast across a hilltop below 
which the community spread out. The hill, known as "Dead 
Man's Run", was the scene of an early murder about which an 
interesting legend arose. It was said that Ivy Johnson, an 
early Sioux City settler, wandered some distance away from 
home while hunting. Indians pursued him and, while he was 
struggling exhausted up the long incline, killed and scalped 
him. 


Actually, the true tragedy is quite a different story. 
Johnson was a member of a Government surveying party working 
near Sergeant's Bluff. One night he started to speak slight- 
ingly of John Coon, a fellow worker anda Mormon. Johnson 
ridiculed the man and his religion in a protracted scene 
that was witnessed by several other persons. Early the next 
morning, Coon, smarting under the treatment to which he had 
been subjected, started out with his gun. When Johnson was 
found dead of gunshot wound, Coon was at once accused of 
murder, but the young Mormon contended the weapon was acci- 
dentally discharged during an encounter with his persecutor. 
The coroner's inguest could not prove otherwise. Johnson 
was buried by his’ companions in the surveying corps. Later 
a friend put up a marble slab over the grave; on it was in- 
scribed: 


In Memory of Ivy Johnson 
killed by John Coon 
Oct. 18, 1852 
Age 20 years. 


Two Scandinavians with Similar names were active in the 
founding of the town of Pierson. The first was Moses Pear- ' 
son, a New Englander of mixed Yankee and Scandinavian paren- 
tage, who had set out stake claims in 1851, leaving shortly 
afterward but returning again in 1855. The following year 
the little frontier community which had grown up on the site 
was named Pierson, in honor of another settler, Samuel Pier- 
son. People of Danish and German nationality were attracted 
to the town in the following years. 


Some towns sprang up at country cross-roads and pros- 
pered for a time; others did not prosper at all. More than 
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Pioneer Communities 


a score of such places struggled on for a few years, or 


_lived only on obsolete maps and in the memories of neighbor- 


ing residents. Brown's Settlement was in the northeastern 
part of Lake Port Township and existed from the 1850's to 
the 1860's. Burr Oak Grove was in section 12, Union Town- 
ship, near the Little Sioux River, between 1868 and 1881. In 
1868 and probably much earlier, Friendling's Tavern was a 
stage station in section 30, Sloan Township. When the rail- 
road came through, the town of Sloan grew up here, named for 
samuel Sloan, a well-known New York railroad man. Lakevort 
was a post office from 1857 to 1858 and again from 1889 to 
1902 in section 21, Lake Port Township. Linndale was a post 
office a little southwest of the center of Liberty Township, 
in 1863 and 1864. Morris was a post office from 1857 to 
1864 in the eastern central part of Liston Township. The 
country post office of Wolfdale, opened in 1869, occupied 
several different locations in farm houses near Wolf Creek 
in the township of the same name. After a while the office 
was discontinued, but was opened again in 1890. The Liston 
post office, or Listonville, as it was sometimes called 
(1872-77), was kept in the store of Dan Thomas, the first 
store in Liston Township. Later a town was laid out close 
by, receiving the name of Danbury, in honor of the popular 
Storekeeper postmaster. The "bury" was borrowed from the 
name Woodbury. The village of Peiro was on the stage route 
from Sioux City to Danbury, in Grant Township. Other towns 
or post offices of a similar nature to those already de- 
scribed were the following: Discord, 1870-84, Kedron Town- 
ship; Dodds, 1877-86, Banner Township; Gale, 1871-88, Miller 
Township; Grange, 1877-78, Grange Township; Grove, 1878, 
Willow Township; Hamlin, 1867-69, Sloan Township; Hoskins, 
1875-1886; Lozier, 1880-82; 0Odd,1879-82, West Fork Township; 
Rock Branch, a post office from 1872 to 1904, located part 
Of the time in section 1, Wolf Creek Township, and later in 
section 6, Kedron Township; and Snyder Grove, 1871-72, near 
the northwest corner of Willow Township. After the railroad 
came through, Glen Ellen in Woodbury Township near Sioux 
City was a station on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad. It became a shipping point for large quantities 
of grain and stock. Minor Mead built a small tavern in 
Grant Township at a place called Lucky Valley. The village 
of Lucky Valley was situated at the extreme edge of the 
township. 


Climbing Hill, near the Little Sioux River, had a mixed 
population, mostly Yankee and German. Dr. S. De. Angle, the 
first doetor, soon left, as he said, to "seek a more un- 
healthy climate." A good consolidated school was established 
there. The town was named by C. E, Ostrander, first settler 
and postmaster whose home was on high ground and could not 
be reached except by climbing the hill. The name was kept, 
though the village itself was moved several times and was 
finally located on levélland. Ostrander came down from 
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Pioneer Communities 


Minnesota in May 1867. For some time a weekly, then a semi- 
weekly, mail and passenger service was maintained by the 
stage which traveled between Danbury and Sioux City. 


German City, located among the hills in the northern 
part of Willow Township was, as the name indicated, a town 
predominantly of German people. The town centered around 
the general store and post office, blacksmith shop, community 
hall, and the Lutheran Church. 


A number of French folk followed in the footsteps of 
that early pioneer, Theophile Bruguier, and where they took 
up residence there presently sprang up a town that was first 
served by a movable country post office, known from 1856 to 
1878 as New Buffalo. Afterward the town was named Salix, 
Short for Salix longifolia, the scientific name for the 
Willow trees fringing the banks of a small lake in the vi- 
cinity. In the words of Louis N. Duchaine, who wrote a bro- 
Cchure on the region, Theophile Bruguier was "followed by 
some relatives, and they in turn were followed by their rela- 
tives and friends, until gradually quite a settlement was 
formed." Altogether about 150 French persons assembled and 
provided the basis for a little less than half of the later 
accumulated population. While most of them retained some in- 
terest in and a certain use for their native language, Eng- 
lish was spoken almost exclusively in nine out of every ten 
families. 


The people of Salix, as well as other dwellers in the 
country before the land had been extensively cultivated, 
dreaded the ever-present menace of the prairie fire. The 
tall, coarse grasses, growing almost unrestrained to a height 
of six or even eight feet, could easily catch fire and once 
the flames had started they spread rapidly and dangerously. 
Homes, buildings, livestock, and crops were easily consumed 
or badly damaged unless the conflagration was stopped in its 
early stages. The best way to do this was by arranging fire- 
breaks; plowing a number of furrows around the property to 
be defended, with additional furrows placed beyond as pre- 
ventive guards. Burning of the dead grass between the two 
furrows would often lessen or altogether stop the spreading 
of the flames, although sometimes even then the fire jumped 
across and succeeded in devastating the area covered. 


Woodbury, as the former Sergeant's Bluff City eight 
miles "below”’ Sioux City was known for some time, was de- 
scribed by S. P. Yeomans, Land Registrar, as “one of your 
oldest young towns", surrounded by an excellent farming 
country and "settled by good church-going people." A Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had been built and the same denomina- 
tion was considering the establishment of a Collegiate Inst- 
itute. 
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Pioneer Communities 


The Sioux River Land District as described by Yeomans 
in a statement dated January 10, 1861, embraced the counties 
of Woodbury, Ida, Sac, Buena Vista, Cherokee, Plymouth, 
Sioux, O'Brien, Clay, Dickinson, Osceola, Buncombe, and the 
west one-third of Pocahontas, Palo Alto, and Emmet, about an 
eighth of Iowa. Cherokee and Plymouth counties had been de- 
tached from Woodbury in 1857 and 1858 respectively. 


Sioux City then hada population of about 1000, was 
well supplied with all the staple articles of merchandise, 
and had an extensive trade. As an incorporated city, it had 
a mayor and council which, Yeomans wrote, "disposed to spare 
no expense which may be required in the construction of use- 
ful and permanent public improvements. There are a number 
of substantial and ornamental public and private edifices. 
There are three churches, well-finished and furnished with 
clergymen of established reputation for talents and piety; 
two steam sawmills and one flouring mill. There are respec- 
table schoolhouses, a system of good schools, sustained at 
the public's expense and free to all, with first class tea- 
chers employed by the year." Across the river in Nebraska 
Territory, many of the “beautiful bottom-lands" were already 
settled and improved with towns a few miles distant. "For 
communication with the Territory, the steam ferryboat, the 
Lewis Burns, makes regular trips during the season of mov- 
Bie ot 


To aid inthe construction of the railroads, Congress 
had made a grant which embraced the odd-numbered sections of 
the land within 15 miles on both sides of the railroad line. 
Within six miles upon each side, the remaining even-numbered 
sections were raised by law to double the minimum of $2.50 
per acre, “All of which", concluded Yeomans, "may be paid 
for in Land Warrants, a location fee of $1 for each 40 acres, 
warrants being required in money. Parties living at a dis- 
tance, who desire to locate, warrants may be transmitted by 
mail, to agents here, wha will furnish selections from a 
personal examination of the tracts located, charging a few 
dollars therefore; or, they may mail them directly to the 
land office, indicating at what point they desire the loca- 
tion, when selections will be made from such information as 
the plats and field-notes afford, ad the duplicate certifi- 
cate returned and no fee required, except the payment of 
postage andthe location fee established by law of $1 for 
each 40 acres." 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE BORDER BRIGADE 


Danger from hostile Indians had by no means passed. 
The Big Sioux River was a favorite rendezvous in winter of 
the Poncas, Yanktons, and Santees. During the cold weather 
about 500 of them lodged in the timber along its banks, then 
in the early spring set forth to prey upon their white 
neighbors. The Santee Sioux were always inclined to bandit- 
ry whenever the regular army forces were withdrawn. Their 
Chief, Little Crow, was openly defiant toward the whites. 


As the Indian depredations continued during the winter 
of 1857-58, the citizens of northwestern Iowa appealed to 
the State for protection. The Legislature provided for the 
organization of the Iowa Frontier Guard, a company divided 
into three squads and stationed at various places in the 
northwest during the spring of 1858 and through the spring 
OF 1859. | 


| In the tenseness preceding the Civil War, the remaining 
regular troops on the upper Missouri were ordered east and 
the posts were left in the care of less than 100 defenders. 
Alert to the dangers that threatened them, the citizens of 
Sioux City organized a home guard in the spring of 1861 to 
patrol the streets at night and to fend off the attacks of 
Indians harassing the districts along the Little Sioux and 
Floyd rivers. 


George Kingsnorth, president of the Pioneer Society of 
Sioux Trailers, Tribe of Sioux City, formed in 1921,was 
the source of information on several incidents of the In- 
dian-trouble period. He lived in Sioux City for nearly 80 
years, from the early 1850's to the early 1950's. 


Indian incidents were not uncommon. Kingsnorth told 
about Miss Earle Young's family who lived in the wild region 
northeast of Sioux City on the trail to Spirit Lake. A band 
of Santee swept down upon their home and stole the horses as 
the frightened family was attempting to escape. The invalid 
mother, who had been placed in a buggy and sheltered with a 
feather mattress, was burned to death when the Indians set 
fire to that bulwark. <A 15-year-old son was killed, and two 
small children struck down. Miss Young's father and two 
brothers escaped on foot, guiding their course by the North 
Star. "Many times they stopped for rest," said Kingsnorth, 
"usually in some lowland where the grass grew tall and they 
could find shelter, and they could cover their tracks by 
bending the grass erect again. Once they attempted to rise 
from the damp grass but the younger brother could not move a 
limb, so the other brother and his father had to carry him 
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The Border Brigade 


some 30 or 40 miles. The rank prairie grass had cut the 
father's limbs so that they were mangled and bleeding when 
they reached safety.” 


Miss Young, who had been carried off as a captive, said 
She was so numbed with fright that her greatest desire had 
been to go to sleep. She was taken to the tepce of Chiéf 
Little Crow. The chief had married four sisters, who seemed 
to work together in harmony to please the head of the house- 
hold. When Little Crow came in from his rides, one of the 
wives would help him dismount, another would take the pony, 
while the other two arranged the interior of the tent in the 
most comfortable fashion. 


The red-haired girl was well treated by the Indians, 
who delighted in running their fingers through her long 
locks and holding them up so that the sunshine would high- 
light them. However, there were other prisoners who did not 
fare so well. She could hear the Indians ‘talking. They 
were tired of having the prisoners around and wanted to get 
rid of them in the most profitable way. Some wanted to sell 
them for ransom to the United States Government; others 
wanted to carry them up into the valley of the Red River 
of the North and trade them off for buffalo. The victims 
were terrorized when old "Shakepee" sharpened his bowie 
knife, loaded his gun and calmly stated that maybe they 
would be killed, after all. 


It was due to the Frontier Guards that the girl finally 
was freed. The volunteer soldiers at the end of six weeks 
had trailed the band and were so close on their tracks that 
the Sioux barely had time to get their families ana live- 
stock together and to escape, leaving behind them their ham- 
pering prisoners. 


Occasionally the experiences of the Guards were more 
comic than tragic. A group described by Kingsnorth which 
started forth to battle was led by Liecutenant A. M. Hunt: 
"Mounted on his prancing ‘war steed' at the head of 15 or 20 
men, the warrior sallied forth from the Little Sioux Valley. 
After four or five days of tiresome marching he and his men 
returned with the great ‘Medicine Man’ still at the head, 
and covered with glory, their scalps still on their heads 
and in good order." But scarcely had they begun to talk of 
their useless experience when another alarn sounded, and 
they had to go back. The man in charge of the commissary of 
another expedition forgot to take along anything but sugar. 
His comrades took the omission good-naturedly and simply 
chided him for having such a sweet tooth! 


Two companies of volunteers had been formed in or near 


Sioux City soon after the Confederates had fired on Fort 
Sumter and Civil War had started. Local authoritics hoped 
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The Border Brigade 


that Sioux City would become the western headquarters for 
Union soldiers of the State of Iowa, and Nebraska and Dakota 
territories. It seemed logical that troops should be trans- 
ported up and down the Missouri River. A committee was named 
to visit Governor Kirkwood and arrange for equipment, uni- 
forms, and provisions for the soldiers who were being raised 
locally. William Tripp commanded one company, known asthe 
Mounted Riflemen, whose tents were pitched high on the bluffs 
above Sioux City. The other company was the Mounted Rangers, 
composed of men from Melbourne and Sioux City and from the 
eastern part of Woodbury County. J. S. Morton was captain 
of this organization, and 0. C. Tredway first lieutenant. 
Both companies lacked first-rate arms and equipment, but 
made frequent scouting expeditions and did their best to 
protect the citizens. Caleb Baldwin of Council Bluffs, aid 
to Governor Samuel Kirkwood, was nominally commander-in- 
Chief of these units of Frontier Guards. ” 


These precautions were well taken, for within a few 
hours of each other on the same day, July 9, 1861, occurred 
two typical instances of Indian tactics. The first took 
place on. the outskirts of Sioux City itself. Henry Cordua 
and Thomas Roberts had left Cole's Addition to cultivate a 
patch of potatoes in Bacon Hollow, somewhat to the north. 
Henry Cordua was one of several Germans from Dubuque who had 
visited Sioux City in 1856, before moving with a. colony 
from the shores of the Mississippi River to those of the 
Missouri. He anda few others had made the transfer the 
following year, but the panic of 1857 prevented the migra- 
tion of the group as a whole. Thomas Roberts had a brother 
in the Frontier Guards. 


; At noon the men stopped work to get lunch. Roberts 
went to the creek for water, and was shot in the back by 
Indians in ambush. 


Meanwhile, at her somewhat isolated home, Mrs. Cordua 
fell prey to well-founded fears. Her husband's dog, which 
had accompanied the men and the team when they set out that 
morning, had returned alone in mid-afternoon. The animal 
was plainly agitated and was trying to convey some message. 


Mrs. Cordua hed no one in whom to confide, for there 
were scarcely any neighbors. But at last she was able to 
attract the attention of a lr. White, who listened seriously 
to her story and then got together a searching party which 
included George Kingsnorth and Daniel Kelly. 


The searching party arrived at the scene of the murders 
about midnight, and found the wagon overturned and the har- 
ness cut. The horses, of course, were gone. 


The local company of Frontier Guards, captained by 
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The Border Brigade 


William Tripp, immediately started in pursuit of the Indi- 
ans, following the trail north to Willow Creek in Plymouth 
County. There they were joined by Captain J. F. Morton and 
his Mounted Rangers. When their rations were exhausted and 
their horses tired, Tripp's men gave the Rangers their wea- 
pons and returned home. The Indians were never caught. 


Cordua and Roberts, each of whom left a widow and chil- 
dren, were given appropriate funerals from Casady Hall, the 
Sioux City civic center of the period. 


A marker was placed near the spot where they died, and 
was dedicated by the Woodbury County Pioneer Club, October 
13, 1928. It was set up on the Correctionville road about 
three and one-half miles from Sioux City. 


A report furnished by D. Spence Lewis, many ycars later 
Sioux City's Commissioner of Finance, tells of the second 
incident: "On the very day of the murder, in response to a 
request from Smithland for military aid, a detachment of 30 
men from the Pioneer Guards set out for the Little Sioux 
Valley to scout that part of Woodbury County. They proceeded 
from Smithland to Correctionville and there in the night, 
they met a small band of Indian marauders. Shots were ex- 
changed and in the scrimmage two of the command were wounded, 
Isaac Pendleton slightly, and a brother of Thomas Roberts, 
seriously. The Indians escaped in the darkness." 


Details of the encounter depict the era of Indian war- 
fare. A group consisting of Sergeant Stevens, N. Pratt, 
Adam Faulk, William Roberts, and Isaac Pendleton were or- 
dered on duty. at the house of Mcrris Kellogg in Correction- 
ville. Pendleton was the editor of the Sioux City Times, 
"who had forsaken the pen and shears for the musket and 
scalping knife." The men at once began removing small por- 
tions of the clay chinks from between the logs of the cabin, 
through which to thrust their muskets. 


Pratt, an older man, was allowed to go to the bed, but 
the others remained on the alert. Roberts stood watch. In 
the bright moonlight it was easy to survey the immediate 
vicinity, for no one could cross that open territory without 
being seen. The deep patches of shadow did, however, afford 
some protection to stealthy attackers. 


Suddenly, at about 2a.m., Roberts spied an Indian 
creeping toward the stable. He roused the sergeant at once, 
but by then the Indian had disappeared from sight. Presently 
he came into view again, wriggling toward the cornficld. 
They watched him vanish among the tall stalks, then prepared 
for the attack which was sure to follow. The other men had 
been awakened, Pratt was stationed at the upstairs window, 
and Pendleton and Roberts were set to guard the door com- 
manding the stable. 
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The Border Brigade 


Soon Kellogg, owner of the house, yelled, "I see an 
Indiani" At that, Roberts automatically pulled the trigger, 
and the onrushing attackers returned fire from their rifles 
and shotguns. Pendleton was hit by a ball which plowed a 
furrow from the left forehead to back of the skull, and 
Roberts had a rib fractured by another shot. The Indians 
got away. Roberts had fired nervously or accidentally, al- 
though Sergeant Stevens had warned the men not to shoot un- 
til all the Indians were in sight. | 


Upstairs, Pratt was fuming beside the open window. From 
this vantage point he had taken aim and should easily have 
downed one of the marauders, but his gun had only clicked. 
Pratt discovered that in the excitement he had neglected to 
put a percussion cap under the hammer. Even the injured men 
found humor in this forgetfulness, as revealed when the next 
day Dr. A. M. Hunt "attended the wounded, all of whom sur- 
vived to enjoy Mr. Pratt's embarrassment." Roberts died 
about four months later. 


In the summer of 1861 Colonel A. We Hubbard of Sioux 
City was granted authority from Governor Kirkwood to orga- 
nize and control an informal military group. The following 
September Hubbard received permission from the United States 
War Department to raise a company of cavalry. Within a 
month <A. J. Millard, who had been assigned the task of re- 
cruiting the men, announced that he had signed up 103, all 
of whom provided their own horses. Millard was named to 
command this coripany. 


In August 1862 Sioux Indians in Minnesota began an up- 
rising which resulted in the massacre of 1,000 white men, 
women, and children. They twice attacked and almost des- 
troyed the town of New Ulm, drove 5,000 persons from their 
homes, carried women and children into captivity, and stole 
or killed livestock. Anxiety lest the hostilities spread to 
Iowa caused the State Legislature to meet for an extra ses- 
sion at Des Moines, early in September 1862. They passed a 
law providing for the raising of a force of 500 men to pro- 
tect the northwestern frontier. The Northern Border Brigade 
was organized. 


Company F of the Border Brigade was formed at Correc- 
tionville, and a stockade was built there. It was made of 
oak and ash timbers ten inches square and roofed with earth 
over soft maple boards joined together, with grooves along 
the sides to allow drainage. The blockhouse occupied one 
side while the other three sides were enclosed by sawed oak 
timber and hewed timber six inches thick. Water was drawn 
fron a well curbed with hackherry. 


As Little Crow and his band of 1,500 warriors were lay- 
ing waste the countryside right and left, the Sioux City 
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The Border Brigade 


Cavairy, captained by Andrew Jackson Millard, was ordered to 
the northern Little Sioux Valley. The news had traveled 
Slowly and it was not until the troops were under way that 
the story of the massacre at New Ulm became generally known 
in Sioux City. 


On the evening of September 5, 1862, the refugees began 
to come in, men on horseback preceding the older folks, and 
worien and children traveling by wagon train. For some days 
terror-stricken settlers from Dakota and northern Iowa 
filled the roads to Sioux City. Many had left their homes 
in such great haste that they had stopped only long enough 
to snatch their children from bed and carry them, bundled in 
quilts and blankets, along with jugs of water and the provi- 
Sions available. Fortunately Sioux City homes were quickly 
opened to them. 


During the height of the excitement a soldier rode into 
town with the warning that all the Sioux had joined together 
to make war upon the whites. It was rumored that Strike- 
the-Ree, the Yankton chief long considered friendly, had 
joined with Smutty Bear and the combined forces were heading 
for Sioux City. Smutty Bear had never actually made war 
upon the people of Woodbury County, but he was known to 
Cherish a snouldering resentment against them, especially 
against Dr. Cook and the surveyors who had surprised the 
Indians by starting to lay out Sioux City eight years before. 


Captain Millard sent back word: "I would advise the 
people of Sioux City to retain all their ammunition. Keep 
at least 100 rounds for each gun. A guard should be kept at 
least two miles from town." 


The people suddenly realized that they were dangerously 
exposed to attack because the military forces had been sent 
north -toward Minnesota. Women and children were quickly 
crowded into a four-room house at the back of August Gronin- 
ger's two-story brick store on Pearl Street and the men got 
to work building a stockade. 


On Sunday, congregations started to church but learned 
that their ministers were down on the levee helping to put 
up a stockade, to be ready for the Indians. Logs had been 
requisitioned from a sawmill at the mouth of Perry Creek 
and the steam ferry Lewis Burns carried volunteers up the 
river to Sioux Point to cut more logs in the timber there. 
A special road had to be constructed over which to haul the 
logs, because much of the ground was very swampy. 


All day Sunday the workers toiled, and on into the week 
when another rumor, thought to be well-founded, indicated 
that Strike-the-Ree had refused Smutty Bear's proposals and 
the suggested attack had been abandoned. 
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The Border Brigade 


There was an immediate reaction. People were inclined 
to trust "Old Strike", who was well-known to them, and work 
on the stockade lagged until a third rumor reported that the 
lull was just what the Indians were counting upon. Again 
the building of the stockade was rushed. Many of the men 
' worked without pay; nevertheless the expense was so great 
that the struggling city treasury found itself without inme- 
diate cash in return for city warrants payable on demand. 


Fear of an Indian attack gradually subsided, and when a 
message direct from Strike-the-Ree brought assurance that he 
would not rise against Sioux City, vigilance was again re- 
laxed, 


By late November in 1862 most of the hostile Indians 
had been captured or driven from Minnesota and the people in 
Woodbury County believed that all danger for them was past. 
They returned to their normal daily routines and the stock- 
ade was not’ finished, not even the roof had been put on. 
~The stockade stood throughout the winter and into the next 
season, when the spring rains made a frog pond out of it. 
Then the timbers were sold to build homes and to be used for 
firewood. 


Northern Iowa's security during those anxious days was 
attributed to the Northern Border Brigade. At the request 
of Governor Kirkwood, James A. Sawyers, a Mexican War vet- 
eran, had resigned as Lieutenant of the Sioux City Cavalry 
and had taken command of the larger organization. Fortifi- 
cations were established at various points east of the Lit- 
tle Sioux River, and stockades were built and garrisoned at 
Estherville and Ocheyedan on the Minnesota-Iowa border. To 
permit close communication between the various military 
forces, a pony express service was routed from St. Paul to 
Sioux City via Spirit Lake. A string of forces was spread 
out at Chain Lakes, Estherville, Ochceyedan, Peterson, Chero- 
kee, Ida Grove, Sac City, Correctionville, West Fork, Little 
Sioux, and Melbourne. The Sioux City Cavalry patrolled the 
Spirit Lake Region. 


Even though the prospect of increased danger from the 
Indians seemed to have diminished, the Federal Government 
took no chances. General John Cook of Springfield, Illinois, 
was placed in charge of frontier defense. In June 1863 he 
was succeeded by General Alfred Sully, who planned an expe- 
dition into the Dakotas to force the native tribes back be- 
yond the Yellowstone territory. In preparation for this 
effort, the organizations to participate were ordered to 
assemble at Sioux City. An army of about 1100 men (two com- 
panies anda battery of five guns) started out from Sioux 
City on a western campaign on March 16, 1863. Acting as cs- 
cort and official bodvguard were the Sioux City Cavalry men, 
General Sully's personal choice. He said of them, “A finor, 
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The Border Brigade 


more disciplined group of soldiers could not be found in the 
United States service." This company distinguished itself 
in the battle of White Stone Hill by capturing 136 enemy 
Indians. 


The next fall General Sully began to build a fort about 
500 miles northwest of Sioux City. Then, leaving Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pollock of the Sixth Iowa regiment in command, Gen- 
eral Sully and the Sioux City Cavalry returmed to Iowa. 
Captain Millard was put in charge of the military headquar- 
ters at Sioux City, with a district embracing northwestern 
Iowa and eastern South Dakota. 


On November 7, 1863, three weeks after Captain Millard 
and his cavalrymen had been welcomed home, the Sioux City 
Register's headlines announced: "Our town fast assuming ap- 
pearance of military post. Every available building con- 
verted into barracks. Large Government stables for horses 
being built in the park on other side of Perry Creek, in the 
vicinity of Powelesson's backyard." 


Even so, the quarters proved inadequate and were sup- 
plemented by the rental of the Pottery building to the Gov- 
ernment at $50 a month. There the soldiers spread their 
blankets at night, and "the Doctor's steam mill", thought to 
be that built by a Dr. Roesche in 1859, was kept busy turn- 
ing out lumber for barracks. 


Captain Millard's company satisfactorily guarded the 
extensive territory assigned to it until it was mustered out 
of service November 22, 1864. The Sixth Iowa Cavalry, left 
in Dakota by General Sully, maintained vigilance there and 
in the Yellowstone territory almost a year longer before re- 
turning to be mustered out at Sioux City October 17, 1865. 
By that time the Civil War was over; the North had won, and 
the Union was saved. 


Meanwhile, another sortie through the Indian country 
had taken place, not as an expedition against the red men 
but for the construction of a wagon road from the mouth of 
the Niobrara River to Virginia City in Montana. This route 
to the new gold fields was approved by Congress and superin- 
tended by Colonel James A. Sawyers, formerly of the Northern 
Border Brigade. 


Colonel Sawyers advertised his expedition in the Sioux 
City Journal for April 22, 1865, announcing that the train 
of freight accompanied by 200 cavalry anda battery of ar- 
tillery would start about the middie of May. "All persons 
wishing to go by this route are desired to be on hand by the 
time of starting.” 


After several difficult. encounters with hostile Indians 
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The Border Brigade 


over an arduous four-month trip, Sawyers' party reached Vir- 
ginia City, its destination, at 11 a.m. October 12, 1865. 


A second expedition was undertaken in the spring of 
1866 to perfect the road, the opening of which had been 
called "an important service to the Government of the United 
States." 


Thus in 1865 and 1866 Woodbury County citizens saw the 
Close of the Civil War and the completion of the westward 
road that marked the end of the struggle of the white men 
against the Indians. Most of the volunteers had given their 
active service to the essential protection of northwest Iowa, 
but some served in the armics of the West and South. 


Several veterans who fought against the Confederates 
lived in other counties or states and moved to Woodbury 
County only after the close of hostilities. One of these 
was John Peirce, born in Chester County, Fennsylvania, who 
enlisted in the Sixth Iowa Infantry. He was severely wounded 
at the battle of Shiloh, and left on the battlefield witha 
bullet in one lung. <A Confederate surgeon who found him 
said to his orderly, as the two moved about caring for the 
wounded, “We won't bother with this man. We can't do any- 
thing for him. He's as good as dead." Peirce struggled 
upon his elbows and cried, "Like hell, I'm as good as dead. 
I'll be alive when you Johnnies are licked!" When Union 
forces recaptured the field, Peirce was rescued and taken to 
a hospital. He emerged into civilian life minus one lung, 
but “one lung was ample, for his mere whisper usually could 
be heard a city block." 


A Virginian who had served in the Confederate force as 
orderly on the staff of General Robert E. Lee, moved to 
Sioux City in 1868 to engage inthe real estate and loan 
business. He always maintained, "Youtuns never did lick 
wetuns. Wetuns just naturally wore ourselves out licking 
youtuns." The colloquial language was used purely for ef- 
fect, because F. S. Pennypacker, the man in question, was 
well-educated and fine-looking, with light curly hair and a 
wiry physique. 


The noted Civil War tune Marching Through Georgia was 
composed by a former Sicux City man, Henry Clay Work, a set- 
tler during the mid-1850's. “A contemporary, Samuel Tait 
Davis, has told how Work, Dr. A. M. Hunt, W. F. Sherwin, and 
William Goodfellow all arrived on the last day of March 1856 
in the stage from Council Bluffs. Davis, a lawyer, bought 
an ax and set out to cut logs for an office and home, but 
stopped to split acord of wood for S. H. Casady. Henry 
Clay Work then approached and offered to split the wood if 
Davis would survey his claim for him. The transaction was 
effected and soon Work was able to build a "little cabin of 
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The Border Brigade 
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poles stuffed with moss and bark to live in to comply with 
the preemption law." He was "a quiet, inoffensive, not very 
rugged young man of about 24 years, a printer by trade." 
Vocational prospects did not seem bright and soon he had had 
enough of border life. He sold his claim to advantage and 
moved to Chicago where he wrote severel popular songs, in- 
cluding Lily Dale, We Are Coming, Sister Mary, Wake Nico- 
demus, and Grandfather's Clock. But it was the tune Marching 
Through Georgia that for years to come was.alweys to be as- 
sociated in the minds of the listeners with blue uniforms, 
broad-brimmed hats, striding feet, the roll of drums, and 
the shrill of fifes. 
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CHAPTER 6 
POLITICS AND PIGS 


The early Woodbury County newspapers preserved many in- 
teresting sidelights of a personal and political nature for 
readers of a later era. The first journal, the Sioux City 
Eagle, soon met competition from the Western Independent, 
Started at Sergeant's Bluff in August 1857 by F. M. Ziebach 
and A. Cummings. The Independent was published for seven 
months in its original location before the proprietors moved 
it to the county seat and there issued it as the Sioux City 
Register. But after the full effects of the financial crisis 
of 1857 had begun to be felt, there was not sufficient de- 
mand for two papers in the same vicinity. Consequently, in 
October 1859, the Eagle was. bought by the supporters of the 
Register and the ownership of the combined publication 
passed into the hands of the firm of Ziebach and Freney. 


Woodbury County had been strongly Democratic until the 
approach of the Civil War. A Republican newspaper, the 
Sioux City Times, was attempted in 1860. The young editor, 
isaac Pendleton, brought from Council Bluffs, lasted less 
than a year because of the lack of political interést in the 
community. In 1862 he was elected district judge and served 
until 1867. Another Times with different backing was bewun 
in 1869. 


By June 1863 the outlook had changed and E. B. Stillman 
of the Iowa State Register (Des Moines) published the first 
issue of the Sioux Citv Journal. The fact that only eight 
numbers were published was attributed to Stillman'ts break- 
down in health rather than to lack of support. 


The ground had been successfully broken for a Republic- 
an paper which August 20, 1864, materialized permanently as 
the Journal, but under new management . 


After 30 persons had pledged themselves to finance the 
paper for a year, Joe V. Baugh of Council Bluffs was offered 
the editorship. He came up and launched the paper but after 
two months a young lawyer, Samuel Tait Davis, bought him out. 
Baugh printed the announcement of the sale and commented, 
"We are sorry to leave any friends we have found during our 
brief stay among you; we don't care a cust for our enemies." 


Davis had to rely for the printing on twenty-yesr-old 
Albert Holman, who had picked up his knowledge of the trade 
while working for the Register in its Sergeant's Bluff days. 
The only equipment was a hand press with a few cases of type. 
Two soldiers, who with other troops were stationed at Sioux 
City, were discovered to be printers, and with their help 
the Journal was brought out on schedule. 
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Politics and Pigs 


The newspapermen of those days had a lot to write about. 
Sioux City was coming out of the log cabin into the frame 
structure era. Most of the buildings were of the story-and- 
a-half type which could be used for either residence or bus- 
iness offices, or both. They were made of dimension lum- 
ber, a considerable portion of which was cut to order at 
Cincinnati or St. Louis and shipped in by steamboat. T. J. 
Kinkade, the first locally-practicing contractor and builder, 
used to draw up plans for his customers, take the blueprints 
back with him to Cincinnati in the fall, and have the ma- 
terial fashioned there ready to be shipped in the spring. 
There was one brick house and one brick business building, 
also the Schuster building, for which the brick was burned 
by Liege Robinson. Some of the squat structures were made 
more impressive by the high false fronts added to give dig- 
nity and height. In these offices and stores, over the 
thick smoke from long black cigars, there arose many heated 
discussions over the political problems of the day. 


A tense atmosphere pervaded the city before and during 
the municipal election of April 5, 1858. On that day Henry 
Tracy, one of the persons elected to the position of alder- 
man, shot and killed William Copeland in the midst of a 
street argument over the issues involved. The era of per- 
Sonal law, packing a gun, and a quick finger on the trigger 
had not quite disappeared. But the public conscience was 
Sharpened, and aman guilty of murder or of manslaughter 
could not remain with impunity in the vicinity. Tracy, al- 
though he may have gct the better of the argument, from his 
viewpoint, had to leave town. He never returned. 


Colonel George Means, the first man to serve as mayor 
of Sioux City, took office in 1858. He had been admitted to 
the bar the previous March. He was a meticulous dresser, and 
had the habit of brushing his hat and blacking his boots 
each night before retiring and repeating the performance ev- 
ery morning just after rising. He explained this by saying 
that when one shine wore off he wanted to be sure to have 
another left. Little was known of him except that he was a 
partner of John Allison in the real estate and banking busi- 
ness. Allison, a native of New England and a Harvard gradu- 
ate, had come to Woodbury County to practice law. 


It is said that in 1858 three sheriffs who held office 
in Woodbury County resigned before the expiration of their 
terms, due to the "hectic days" in which they were living. 
They were J. C. C. Hoskins, who served in February 1858 cur- 
ing the convening of the State District Court, George Tacket, 
sheriff from April on, and William H. Frame, office-holaer 
in December. 
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M. F. Moore, said to have been the first lawyer in town 
in 1855, was district judge from 1857 to December 1858. He 
was a graduate of Yale. During his jurisdiction there arose 
one of the most hotly contested cases of the day between two 
of the leaders of the opposing political factions. John L. 
Campbell had just been elected county judge but the incum- 
bent, Dr. John Cook, would not give up gracefully whether 
for the good of his party or for personal reasons -- and in- 
Sisted that he would not step out of office without putting 
up a fight. In spite of such resistance, Judge Moore ruled 
that Campbell had been elected. and was entitled to take of- 
fice. 


As for Judge Campbell, he was certainly a stormy petrel, 
whose talents were more suited to a banker, and to a land, 
collection, and insurance business man than to the bench. 
After Moore had decided in his favor, he was duly installed 
as county judge, but was later threatened with a pistol and 
resigned. 


S- H. Casady, one of the first settlers, was the cause 
of a public political comedy. -He had built an ambitious 
structure named Casady Hall on Fourth Street between Vir- 
ginia and Jennings streets. The first floor was devoted to 
shops, while the second served as a community gathering 
place. But Casady wanted to make money, and so he discussed 
with his friend Judge Campbell the possibility of selling 
the hall to the county as a courthouse for the price of 
925,000. The plan and the sum involved caused widespread 
dissent and loud objections on the part of people living in 
the vicinity... The county jail onthe hill had just been 
completed and county warrants had depreciated so far that it 
was difficult to sell enough warrants to pay the laborers. 
Such warrants would have been worth considerably less ifa 
large sum had to be raised to purchase Casady Hall. Ingen- 
ious schemers put their heads together to find a way out, 
and decided to use the new jail as "bait." 


It was an excellent building for the period, erected at 
a cost of $14,800. It was two stories high, 34 by 37 feet, 
with brick walls, and celis of solid oak logs. one foot 
Square. Expert critics commented that jail-birds would 
"find it difficult to flutter through its walls." 


The objectors to "Casady Hall as Courthouse" arranged 
to have Judge Campbell invited to inspect the new jail. 
While the judge paused to look around a cell, he was quickly 
pushed in and the door was locked. The opposition gave him 
his choice of (1) staying in jail, (2) disavowing the con- 
tract with Casady, or (3) resigning in favor of Joseph Field, 
Clerk of the circuit court and acting judge during Camp- 
bell's incarceration. Campbell decided to stay in jail. 
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The resulting situation was almost a comedy, although 
serious enough to the participants. Field took advantage of 
Campbell's enforced absence (for the judge did not yield 
easily to coercion) to act as the sole judicial authority. 
He had the official minute book and a large party of backers 
to support him. But Judge Campbell's friends rallied, and 
seized the seal of his office, thus enabling him to carry 
on from his prison cell. People who wanted to be on the 
safe side, like a farmer with a contract to- build a bridge, 
managed to get proper authority from both judges. 


An action was brought against Field for usurping the 
office of judge, and Campbell regained possession of the 
minute book in which .he recorded, "Sam'l Casady delivered 
deed of brick building to Woodbury County in lieu of the 
deed stolen from the office of County Judge, April 27, 1859." 
But the opposition eventually got the book back and noted 
with satisfaction, "Aug. 18, 1859, ordered that Sam Casady 
be allowed the sum of $50 for the use of his brick building 
for two weeks, at August term of court, signed J. N. Field, 
Acting Judge." All this time the judge was an unwilling 
prisoner but a determined fighter. 


John Allison was elected judge to fill the "vacancy™ on 
October 19, 1859, and was sworn in by Field. Casady and 
Campbell carried their case to the Supreme Court but failed 
to force the purchase of Casady Hall. However, the building 
was put to use as quarters for the Sioux City Cavalry and 
was afterwards used as a schoolhouse. 


When the comedy was ended, the principal “actors” left 
town. Casady had the honor of serving as Woodbury County's 
first representative to the State Legislature. He soon re- 
turned to his former home in Council Bluffs. Campbell, freed 
from the jail, sold his pretentious house and disappeared from 
Sioux City. R. Selzer converted the property into the town's 
first brewery. Joseph Field, in private business a real es- 
tate dealer, went to Manchester, England, to represent his 
brother, Marshall Field, the renowned Chicago merchant. 


The jail where Judge Campbell was held had been sorely 
needed. Imagine the embarrassment of one early judge who 
had passed sentences of fine and imprisonment without real- 
izing that there were no facilities for housing prisoners. 
But he was equal to the occasion when the sheriff pointed 
out the difficulty. “Picket them out, then!" responded the 
judge promptly, gesturing toward the captives. 


At least one of the occupants of the new jail must have 
had a literary turn of mind. He was either a natural poet 
of some merit or was fond of quoting and writing down the 
works of another. Many years later, when the building was 
torn down, workmen found a number of papers between the 
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walls of the cells. On one of these sheets of paper, dated 
September 1860, the following poem was discovered. It must 
have been written by an unknown prisoner: 


When the boblink immigrates 
To the south he stops singing, 
Changes his plumage and is known 
As the rice bird of Georgia and the 5 
Carolinas and the reed bird (of) Maryland 
When I am at the sunny south I dare not 
Sing my mellow strains, a song of freedom 
Upon my mouth would drown amid 
The din of chains; so I think on, 
Think on until my spirit is there 
Spent...now Abe is to be 

Our president. 


Local literary men thought this work had a decided sim- 
ilarity to that of Walt Whitman. Perhaps, if not original, 
it had been committed to memory by the unknown prisoner and 
written down to console himself and help pass lonely hours. 


When the first term of the United States District Court 
fell due, northwest Iowa was still sparsely settled and for 
expediency the court was ordered to convene at Dakota City. 
The Hon. E. Wakely served as judge. The federal cases of 
Woodbury County, aS well .as the northeastern counties of 
Nebraska, were tried there in a courtroom improvised on the 
unfinished top floor of a four-story hotel. | 


To reach Dakota City, the lawyers and other participants 
from Woodbury County had to walk or ride for miles across 
the prairie and then ferry over the Missouri River, sometimes 
“amid cakes of floating ice and angry waves." It was no 
wonder that everyone who had legal business, of a nature to 
come before the court in question, looked forward to the day 
when it could be transacted nearer home. 


Meanwhile, law-breakers were active in Woodbury County. 
AS a steamboat, livestock, banking, and merchandise center, 
Sioux City was always the mecca for confidence men, but not 
all of those suave gentry were meted such dramatic justice 
as that dealt out by one prospective victim, August Pella. 
The young man, en route from Sioux City to Missouri, unwisely 
displayed a bulky roll of bills. Two confidence men -- a 
regular team, Meyer and Blum -- took note of the visitor and 
marked him out as a suitable victim. They scraped acquaint- 
ance with him and, appealing to his thrifty nature, stated 
they were in need of ready cash and would like to sell hima 
Suit of clothes left in the room they shared. The idea of a 
bargain appealed to Pella. He accompanied the men and found 
on examination that the clothes appeared to be worth more 
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than the money asked. He reached down into his pocket to 
pay for them, then one of the tricksters jumped on his back 
and pinned down his arms. The second man dug for the bank 
roll. But Pella was a sturdy Dutch boy who knew how to look 
out for himself. Grappling Meyer, the man on his back, with 
the left arm, he managed with the right to draw a pistol and 
fire at Blum, blasting him to the floor. Thrusting the bar- 
rel of the gun between his body and his left arm, Pella shot 
the other man from his back. Then he grabbed up his money 
and departed, continuing his trip. The confidence men were 
not seriously injured except in pride, and when Pella again 
stopped in Sioux City en route home, he gave himself up to 
the police for the violence he had committed. He received a 
vote of thanks instead of a prison sentence, The town had 
been rid, at least temporarily, of two persistent miscreants. 


Persons who made their living on the shady side of the 
law operated close to Sioux City's waterfront where a dis- 
trict known as "the Sudan" acquired a very unsavory reputa- 
tion. People of questionable occupations lived there in 
brown-painted houses in an area covering a little more than 
three city blocks, between Second and Third streets, and 
Pierce and Pearl, with a few other buildings sprawling over 
Pearl Street. They gambled, drank immoderately, and lured 
the unwise and the unwary to spend money freely. The un- 
wholesome, brooding air of this section of town was broken 
frequently by quarrelsome voices, shrill cries, ribald songs, 
and the tinny jangle of pianos badly in need of tuning and 
badly played. But while worthy citizens avoided this vici- 
nity as though it were infested with the plague, and wives 
and daughters were sheltered from even a whisper of discus- 
Sion concerning it, enough other interested persons were 
found to make profits from the various forms of enterprises 
Carried on there. The Sudan had developed partially for the 
entertainment of the fur traders who were still arriving 
from and for the north, the mining men returning from the 
Black Hills and Montana, and the general run of travelers 
and speculators. 


Other persons, respected business men, amused themselves 
with wagers. Gamblers could always find something to bet on 
-- especially on races run through the streets, by man and 
beast. The pioneer, George Kingsnorth, used to state that 
the men who staked their money were “in dead earnest... We 
had a race track that ran from Second and Pearl to Fifth and 
Pearl streets, and we used to have horse racing, foot races. 
James E. Booge and I used to be about the best sprinters 
around here... So when Jim and I were matched up for a race 
it was about even money as to who would win.” 


Much of the gambling fever was probably caused by the 


periodic revival of the hopes of finding gold. During the 
season of 1859, the outfitting of gold-seekers proved in it- 
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self a "gold mine” to the merchants of Sioux City. United 
States topographical engineers, operating in western Nebras- 
ka Territory, had discovered the precious metal in the Wind 
Mountains, foothills of the Rockies, about 900 miles west of 
Omaha. It was immediately pointed out by the Eagle and the 
Register that Sioux City was a logical point of departure for 
the numerous parties planning to go westward. Cherry Creek, 
Laramie’s Peak, Crow Creek, and other mining camps had sprung 
up at the far end of Nebraska and were the goals toward which 
ambitious travelers were setting out. Just a few miles out- 
Side of Sioux City, they could strike the old Mormon trail, 
from there on following the route up the valley of the Platte 
River. A comprehensive newspaper map of this route was pub- 
lished, as well as one of the area where mining settlements 
had already sprung up. Equipment and provisions were adver- 
tised, with the following listed as minimum essentials: 


One team of oxen $180.00 
Wagon and cover 85.00 
Tent 15.00 
Blankets, eight pairs 40.00 
Four steel picks 6.00 
Four shovels 4.00 
Four axes 3-00 
Other equipment 535.00 


The amounts of provisions that were advertised as es- 
sential consisted of: 


1,000 pounds of flour $40.00 
400 pounds of bacon 40.00 
100 pounds of dried beef 12.50 
200 pounds of sugar 20.00 


The grand total of equipment and provisions thus at- 
tained sizeable proportions and included among miscellaneous 
items were camp stoves, “long toms", tin-ware, rockers, 
hardware, dry goods, and notions. Such a large investment 
could not have appealed to all the potential gold-seekers, 
and there were many who set out with little else than their 
horses, steel picks, and a moderate food supply. 


The "rush" that passed through Woodbury County and in 
and out of Sioux City benefited the merchants, hotel keepers, 
and most of the residents in some degree. FProspectors did 
find .gold, although usually not in such quantities as they 
had hoped. Then the peak of the gold fever passed. 


During December of that year, 1859, the first threshing 
machine was brought into the county and kept busy all during 
harvest. Many of the settlers had not yet finished threshing 
their grain by the old, tedious methods. Farmers forgot 
politics and the gold rush in discussion of this wonderful 
new machine. 
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Politics and Pigs 


In spite of Woodbury County's unquestionable growth, and 
the pretensions and aspirations of its citizens, the streets 
were unpaved, and naturally muddy in bad weather. Livestock 
could roam almost at will, and the worst of the four-legged 
offenders were the hogs. Their owners insisted there was 
nothing they could harm and no law against their roaming. 
The good-natured citizens, especially pedestrians, had to 
stumble over them in the streets, and suffered the intrusion 
without serious protest. Finally, however, toward 1860, when 
the porker population was found to have kept pace with, if 
not to have exceeded the human, a popular agitation arose on 
the subject. It commanded interest even in competition with 
the tense national issues looming before the public in the 
anticipated presidential election. Forward-looking citizens 
pointed out that the wandering hogs were a disgrace to met- 
ropolitan aspirations. ‘What dignity," they asked, “can a 
city claim when our best people have to compete with hogs 
for sidewalk privileges?" 


An ordinance restraining hogs from running loose went 
into effect April 14, 1860. Moreover, a means was devised 
to insure the observation of the new ruling. The city mar- 
Shal established a hog pound, whither "all roaming swine” 
were transported when found away from home. A handcart was 
fashioned for the conveyance of such lawbreakers to said 
pound, where they were held till the owner paid a fee for 
their capture. Unclaimed animals were liable to the death 
penalty. No doubt the hog catcher had his troubles, and one 
wonders how he managed to halt and arrest the animais: per- 
haps with a sort of glorified ground-sweeping butterfly net. 
At any rate, a Sioux City wag of the day penned some poetic 
lines to the Register: 


O, heard ye yon hand-cart sound sad in the gale, 
Where a hog cometh slowly, with a kink in his tail! 
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CHAPTER 7 
STAGECOACH AND STEAMBOAT 


Stagecoaches and steamboats brought the travelers to 
town in those slow-moving days before the railroad had 
crossed the prairie, although people who lived in the neigh- 
borhood used horses or ox-teams for comparatively short 
journeys. Rain anda sucking gumbo mud, or blizzards and 
drifting snow often imperilled the most seasoned and sturdy 
wayfarers. Even in good weather, overland travel was not 
safe for the ordinary person, yet trips often had to be made 
for business reasons or to procure supplies. 


A route most frequently traveled was from Sioux City to 
Fort Dodge. The traveler who got lost in covering this dis- 
tance afoot or on horseback was apt to fall in with hostile 
Indians, or to become a victim of hunger and thirst. The way 
was marked by only two widely-separated "guide posts" -- the 
stage station at Twin Lakes, and a trapper's cabin at Ida 
Grove. To set a course any novice might follow, Alexander 
McCready, a civil engineer, set out from Sioux City in 1856. 
His son went with him to help drive the oxen and turn up a 
furrow from Sioux City to Fort Dodge, then, turning around 
he started homeward and plowed another four to six rods from 
the first one. The special purpose of the ridge between was 
to indicate to a night driver when his team had left the 
trail. 


McCready charted his course by means of a surveyor's 
compass and followed a route “as crooked as an old driver." 
Many years later, Federal Highway 20 covered substantially 
the same ground as that early trail from Fort Dodge to Sioux 
City, a distance then to be traveled by automobile in three 
hours as contrasted to the three or four days’ time required 
by horse or stagecoach. 


The Iowa Legislature started January 25, 1855, to pro- 
vide State roads. On that date an act was passed to estab- 
lish a thoroughfare from Panora in Guthrie County, through 
Carroll and Crawford counties to Sergeant's Bluff. At about 
the same time a joint resolution was passed asking Congress 
to establish a mail route once a week over the same terri- 
tory. An act passed on January 24, 1855, provided fora 
State road commencing at Cedar Falls and passing through 
Fort Dodge to a point near the mouth of the Big Sioux River 
in Woodbury County. It also appointed a commission to create 
numerous highways, including a State road from Sergeant's 
Bluff through Ashton, Monona County, to the most suitable 
point on the Little Sioux River in Harrison County, also a 
State road from Homer in Webster County, via Ida Grove and 
Lizzard Point to Sergeant's Bluff, or rather Sergeant Bluff, 
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Stagecoach and Steamboat 


as the town was to be called in the future. But such accom« 
plishments took time, and in the meantime McCready'ts furrow 
and the weatherbeaten buffalo-Indian-wagon trails had to 
serve as best they could. 


In 1858 the legislature required all roads in the State 
of Iowa to be named. A route leading northwest from Sioux 
City was called the "Rock River Road." Like most of the 
others of the vicinity, it was a combination of old Indian 
and buffalo trails, broadened and hardened by the impact 
of hooves of many horses and oxen and the indentation of 
heavy wagon wheels. This trail followed Perry Creek fora 
Short distance. Twelve miles north of the city, on a tract 
of land owned by C. R. Marks, the road was intersected by 
the Broken Kettle Creek. Persons investigating the vicinity 
discovered a queerly shaped mount which upon excavation 
yielded a large number of bones, implements, and cooking 
utensils, a circumstance which might have led to the popular 
name of "Broken Kettle" for the mound, the creek, and final- 
ly the road. For years to come, favorite excursions, wagon 
rides, and picnics were held "out that way" from tow. In 
time Broken Kettle Road came to be shown on all local and 
State maps. 


Overiand passengers from “civilization” to the frontier 
and back traveled by stagecoach, a vehicle always the subject 
of popular interest and curiosity . as "she" swept up to the 
most popular tavern in a cloud of dust, "her" four-in-hand 
team lathered from running. By 1858, the Western Stage Com- 
pany's line between Sioux City and Omaha was making three 
trips a week. Single coaches from the East and the West, 
respectively, rolled into town on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. Mail to Nebraska was routed via Sergeant Bluff. 
In seasonable weather, the stages continued to cross the 
Big Muddy on the ferry. But when the Missouri froze over 
and formed a stout bridge between Iowa and the Territory to 
the west, coach and horses would clatter out across the ice 
in a precarious and adventurous crossing. 


The eastern and southern route to Fort Dodge cut due 
south from Sioux City until 1863, when late in January a new 
and presumably shorter way was opened. It was laid out by 
Messrs. McCready and Edie, who announced that they had 
equipped the line with “luxurious coaches", and installed 
comfortable way stations along the route. The trip, made 
weekly and carrying the mail, could be completed in two days 
during good weather, it was believed. "Local comment", stat- 
ed the Sioux City Register of January 24, 1863, "ventured 
the prediction that the initiation of daily service between 
the two points was all that was needed to make it the lead- 
ing thoroughfare for ali points east and south." 


Not quite two years later, on December 1, 1864, the 
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Stagecoach and Steamboat ry 


Northwestern Stage Company advertised the “shortest, quick- 
est. and most direct route to the East. Only three days from 
Sioux City to Chicago. Tri-weekly line from Sioux City to 
Chicago and Northwestern and Dubuque and Sioux City rail- 
roads. Ninety-five miles less staging...than by any other 
line. Passengers may rest assured that no pains will be 
spared to make the route pleasant and desirable. The company 
has recently supplied this line with new Concord Hacks and 
secured the services of careful and efficient drivers." 


A. HE» Haskell was superintendent of the Northwestern 
Stage Company when it first began to operate from Cedar 
Falls to Fort Dodge in 1863, and later became its manager. 
He acquired from R. We. McElhaney the route opened from Sioux 
City to Fort Randall in 1862 by W. Ce. Marsh and C. Be Rus- 
tin. The company also ran stages north to Algona and south 
to Nevada and Boonesboro and between Webster City and Homer. 


Schedules were maintained as regularly as the weather 
permitted, although at times washed-out bridges prevented 
passage and in times .of high water the mails had to be 
transferred from one coach to another by row-boats. The 
Floyd River bridge was derided as being made of "tenpenny 
nails and bed rope." During winter and spring the mails 
were usually delayed, and often intervals of a week or ten 
days passed between deliveries. However, the drivers always 
pushed on through storms, rain, and snow until entirely 
stopped in their tracks. Stch persistence nearly cost one 
of them, Charles Hale, his life, and he was badly frozen 
when lost for three days in a‘blizzard raging near Twin 
Lakes. 


The appearance of the railroad heralded the close of 
the stagecoach era. The service was continued for some 
years, principally to Yankton, South Dakota, and then from 
Yankton to the Black Hills, points which did not yet have 
railroad connections. 


Passengers on the Yankton stage had a narrow escape on 
the morning of October 2, 1871, between Yankton and Taylor's, 
near the Jim River. <A prairie fire had broken out behind 
them, and the flames roared nearer and nearer, consuming 
everything in the way. The stage driver whipped up his 
horses and raced them a mile to a clearing surrounded by a 
high fence. Without hesitating he drove the four horses 
straight through. The fire was outstripped, and all were 
safe. 


Steamboat arrivals were much more thrilling than those 
of the stagecoach, because of the operations involved in 
docking, and the amount of freight and number of passengers 
that could be transported. The excitement on one such occa- 
Sion has been described in the Sioux City Times of April 16, 
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Stagecoach and Steamboat 


1870, as follows: “Since the first announcement the people 
of Sioux City have been on tenter hooks straining their eyes 
from the top of Prospect Hill. On Sunday a column of smoke 
resting over the bend was taken for sign of the expected 
boat, but the crowd of ladies, gentlemen and others which 
thronged the levee were disappointed -=- it was not she. The 
announcement yesterday 'Ida Reese in sight’ prevailed, yet 
the thrifty went about their tasks waiting the signal gun 
and shrill whistle. In the evening the watchers were in- 
creased by those let loose from the toils of the day. The 
forests of Nebraska and Dakota rose in bold and vivid relief 
beyond the silver-hued windings of the serpentine Missouri. 
Two cannon shots anda shrill whistle announced the coming 
of the long expected boat, and her green and red headlights 
were scen in the distance. The bank was fringed with people 
for nearly a mile. The citizens of Covington turned out en 
masse on the opposite bank and with a well kept up bonfire 
celebrated her arrival." 


Sioux City proved a natural and logical port. The 
Omaha had blazed the way from St. Louis with a large ship- 
ment of goods for Jackson and others in 1856. The next year 
the steamboats calling at Sioux City outnumbered those on 
the Mississippi, and the Woodbury County seat town recorded 
the arrival of 70 boats. 


All the life in the community centered about the levee. 
It was said that in the spring when the first boat came up 
the river the census could easily be taken, because every 
man, woman, and child went down to watch the docking -- a 
maneuver accompanied by much noise, shouting, and throwing 
of ropes. ) 


The captain or engineer would signal with a loud blast 
of the whistle as the boat hove in sight around the bend, 
and the black smoke belching from the tall stacks spiralled 
skyward and could be seen from afar by the watching towns- 
people. 


On shore two volunteer and unofficial lookouts would be 
watching. They were Charles K. Howard, a drugstore proprie- 
tor, and Bob McElhaney, the stagecoach and livery stable 
owner. Howard would bellow "St-e-a-m-b-o-a-t! St-e-a-m- 
b-o-a-ti" -- a cry immediately taken up and re-echoed by 
McElhaney. Their voices, described as resembling foghorns, 
could be heard all over town. The business men, laborers, 
housewives, and children alike would finish their chores 
with a rush, or else stop in the midst of them to hasten 
down to the levee and watch the landing. 


When the boat had been made fast and the gang planks 


thrown out, the passengers disembarked while the waiting 
crowd stared at them and speculated about them. People who 
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Stagecoach and Steamboat 


were awaiting newly arrived wives, sisters, sons, and broth- 
ers, rushed up to greet them affectionately. Business men 
welcomed associates or partners. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
ministers, and soldiers mingled in the crowd. Perhaps stran- 
gers had been aboard, unknown as yet to anyone in tow. 
What a fever of interest these persons could arouse, espe- 
Cially if they were well-dressed, with high silk or beaver 
hats, heavy watch-chains, and’ goldheaded walking sticks. 
Capitalists and speculators from the East were freouently 
among the arrivals. 


After the passengers had disembarked, long lines of men 
would start to carry the cargo ashore. The crews, sometimes 
white, sometimes Negro, assisted in unloading, often singing 
as they worked. If the boat were from the north, the only 
freight was likely to consist of thick bales of furs. A 
more minute but precious commodity was usually guarded close 
to the persons of the owners -- gold-dust brought back by 
miners from Montana. Sioux City was the first point at 
which the “dust™ could be exchanged for cash. But if the 
steamer hailed from St. Louis, almost anything might be 
aboard -- food, furniture, household goods, building materi- 
al, dress material, and farm implements. 


When the cargo had been unloaded and cordwood fuel for 
the return trip carried aboard, passengers, crew, and towns- 
people, or at least a generous portion of them, spent the 
rest of the day or evening in celebration. If musicians 
traveled with the boat, lively tunes were struck up on deck, 
and soon dancing feet were shuffling over the broad bees- 
waxed boards. Or perhaps the little orchestra would accept 
an invitation to go ashore and perform in some locai hall, 
where all could join in the fun. Sometimes the music lasted 
all night, until the sun's rays coming up over the Dakotas 
warned the merrymakers of a new day. 


The more boisterous spirits, especially the strangers 
in town and possibly members of the crew, flocked to the 
gambling house and Saloons. There sudden grudges and ancient 
rivalries were often explored and sometimes settled. Such 
occasions rarely passed without an open fight. One lone 
city marshal had to try to preserve order. Fortunately for 
him, the brawls usually resulted in nothing more than exhi- 
bitions of temper and fisticuffs .that left no permanent ill 
effects. 


Naturally the section of Sioux City nearest the landing 
Stage benefited most from the patronage of the boat crews 
and passengers, as well as from the townspeople, who were 
sure to congregate down that way. Among the merchants to 
set up shop there were Messrs.Sawyers, Tullis & Company who 
established their Dry Goods, Notions & Grocery House on the 
levee two doors west of Pearl Street. Incidentally, that 
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Stagecoach and Steamboat 


street near the boat landing place was named for Pearl, a 
Negro cook on one of the boats, who had become well known to 
reguiar travelers and the people in town for her delectable 
meals. She finally became a resident of Sioux City, and de- 
lighted epicurean tastes with her ‘possum dinners... The 
proprietors of the store announced a stock of “everything 
for the comfort of the well-regulated household" and all 
kinds of first-class dress goods; silks, prints, merinoes, 
and fur materials. Orders were invited on cuffs, boas, and 
victorines for the ladies. The gentlemen had a choice of 
Cassimeres, vesting, and fur articles, particularly fur 
gloves. The company also sponsored an “up-to-the-minute" 
tailoring shop managed by William Agar, and specialized in 
"men's vestings, pantaloonery, clothes, cassimeres &c." Mr. 
Agar was recommended as being "fresh from the east, where he 
had charge of a most fashionable establishment and, being 
expert in his line, was prepared to satisfy the most fastid- 
ious in clothing styles, and materials.*® 


Posters like the following placed about town announced 
the excellence of the Sioux City-St. Louis steamboat ser- 
vice: 


THE FLORENCE 


This fine Passenger Packet makes regular trips 
between the above-named places, and will continue to 
run throughout the entire season. Her accomodations 
for passengers and freight are ample and convenient, 
and her officers respectfully solicit public patronage. 


T. THROCKMORTON, Master. 
Je Ee Gorman, Clerk. 


It was essential for the Missouri steamboat officers to 
be, in addition to good promoters, men of high standing and 
sterling character, as well as technical ability, for other- 
wise passengers and valuable cargoes would never have been 
entrusted to their care. Of interest in this connection are 
the salaries for the various positions as listed in the 
Sioux City pee for February 15, 1868: Captain $200 a 
mon nh, OF » yearly; clerk, 3150 per month; second clerk, 
O75 engincer, $150; second engineer, 448905 mate, $125; second 
mate, 60; carpenter, $75; striker, $30; and watchman, 340. 
Pilot's wages were ieft open for consideration. The best 
pilots had to be engaged by negotiation instead of a fixed 
sum. Wages for the csbin crew ranged from those of the 
steward, at $75 per month, down to the second chambermaid, 
at $10. The lamp trimmer drew $25, a silver tender $18, and 
a patry cook 360. 


The Sioux City Register for March 28, 1868, devoted an 
editorial to the subject "The River -- the Boats", beginning 
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with the lines so often quoted: "Of all the various beings 
in creation, the most inconstant are the action of a jury, 
the tone of a woman's mind, and the condition of the Missouri 
River," 


Among the names registered for service on the Missouri 
were Octavia, Helena, Sallie, Minnie, Carrie, Bertha, nes, 
Marcella, Jennie Brown, Maggie Hays, and Ida Reese -- all 
probably honoring women ear to the owners of the boats. 
Also there were such poetic appellations as Silver Cloud, 
Starlight, Argosy, and Mountaineer; the challenging Last 
Chance’ and Only Chance; and the St. Luke and St. John. Some 
packets were name for men -- Ben Johnson and Walter B. 
Chance; others for towns -- Peoria City, Sioux, City, and 
El Paso. . 


A student of the 1860's, Jennie Lewis De Mun, related 
in the Sioux City Journal for June 5,1924, that the children 
of those days enjoyed meeting the steamers: "So one day when 
we learned there was a brand new boat at the landing bearing 
the name of one of our class in school, the whole class dur- 
ing the noon hour trooped to the levee. At first we were 
denied admission to the boat, but the Captain, upon learning 
that it was the namesake of one of our number, gave us a 
cordial welcome, and made himself our escort. It was a mag- 
nificent vessel, one of the finest plying the river, and its 
grandeur in the way of shining brass, red plush furniture 
and deep-pile carpets rather overawed us at first; but we 
soon recovered, and our enjoyment and comments gave the Cap- 
tain much more pleasure than Mr. Wright, our professor, felt 
When flushed and triumphant, we returned to school, in the 
middle of the afternoon. Of course we were reprimanded for 
the sake of discipline, but Professor Wright was always le- 
nient with such escapades, for he realized how little of the 
outsides world, with its wider influence, came into our narrow 
existence." 


Newspaper news items regarding expected arrivals, de- 
partures, or incidents enroute always made entertaining 
reading: 


"A telegram from the steamer Deer Lodge says she has on 
board a full load of discharged soldiers, who carry with them 
vouchers for their pay. There is a harvest in store for some 
Class of business here, on their arrival. They are good 
customers and spend their money freely." 


Attention was focussed on some recently landed passen- 
gers: "GOLD DIGGERS -- Miners staying at the Clifton House 
who have just returned from the upper country have $150,000 
in gold dust in their possession." 


Unconsciously humorous was the report from down-river 
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Stagecoach and Steamboat 


of a steamboat explosion in which only two survived: "The 
Captain swam ashore. So did the chambermaid; she was insured 
for $75,000, and loaded with iron." The hurrying of spot ~ 
news was more important, apparently, than rhetorical care 
for ambiguities. 


While certain railroad lines were in the course of con- 
struction, the companies promoting them financed steamboat 
services on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Thus they 
controlled the freight and transportation business until the 
time came to take it over entirely. 


One such company was the Hannibal & St.Joseph Railroad, 
which in 1860 announced through its superintendent, J. T. K. 
Hayward, that “extensive arrangements" would be made for en- 
larging its business during the season to come by putting in 
a line of packets between St. Joseph, Omaha, and Council 
Bluffs. There were to be three "superior steamers" com- 
prising the fleet -- the Omaha, the Des Moines, and the 
Emilie -- and each would call at Sioux City once a week. 


That particular service, predicted Hayward, would prove 
a welcome innovation, and one enthusiastically received by 
the people who lived along the Missouri, because it would be 
"far more perfect than any other mode of transportation yet 
initiated in the river country." 


Captain Ford, formerly of the Keoluk Packet Line, was 
the superintendent of the new steamship line. He was said 
to be expert in his profession, both as operator of the 
steamer and as financial manager of the company's interests. 


The distance from Ste Louis to Sioux City by the river 
was 1,100 miles, and from Siow City to Fort Benton, the 
head of steamboat navigation, 1,955 miles. When it was 
found out that the latter stretch was navigable for seven or 
eight months each year, a line of steamers to cover it was 
planned by the Northwest Transportation Company, organized 
November 14, 1867. Five boats, each with a carrying capacity 
of 2,000 tons, made two trips each during the first season 
to Fort Benton, while two of them made the additional trip 
to the mouth of the Yellowstone, another 1,225 miles. 


The average time required for the round trip between 
Sioux City and Fort Benton was 50 or 60 days. Frequent stops 
were required for the crew to land and cut wood for fuel. 
Passengers could travel one way by cabin for $150, or by 
deck $25. The average freight cost was five cents per pound. 
Goods shipped usually consisted of general merchandise and 
mining machinery. 


A dry dock was constructed at Sioux City in 1868 by the 
Northwest Transportation Company. There additional vessels 
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were built and those already in service could be repaired. 
The work gave employment to some 50 ship carpenters. The 
company employed about 400 men. For protection against In- 
dians, each boat was armed with a 12-pound howitzer and 20 
stand of guns, with 2,000 rounds of ammunition. 


Joab Lawrence was president and superintendent of the 
company; Samuel De Bow, general agent; and C. D. Woolworth, 
secretary. 


Even during the latter 1870's the steamboat business at 
Sioux City took on a fresh spurt of activity. The North- 
westerm Transportation Company brought up the Peck Line 
boats, the C.K. Peck and the Nellie Peck, in July 1877. 
They estimated that Sioux City had its railroad connections 
and river transportation facilities so well organized that 
no railroad point in the northwest need be feared as a com- 
petitor. They thought it would be years before theupper 
country would be sufficiently knit together by rail to make 
very low freight rates feasible. 


In less than a year and a half the two Peck boats had 
conveyed nearly 3,000,000 pounds of private freight -- mer- 
chandise mainly purchased in Sioux City -- and: over 5,000,000 
pounds of Indian freight. This company disbursed $12,500 in 
wages at Sioux City and $3,500 for supplies. 


During the same period, from July 1877 to late November 
1878, the Charles boats, also operating from Sioux City, car- 
ried out over %,000,000 pounds of freight, and the steamer 
Benton 360,000 pounds of Indian goods. Thus altogether over 
12,000,000 pounds were carried by these steamers, and other 
boats of various ownership were known to have picked up a 
lot of freight. The Niobrara was also a busy little boat. 


Taking into account the increased river business, 
heavier in 1878 than for several seasons, and the fact that 
the boats in service would need repairs and winter quarters, 
a "Steam Ways" project was organized in Sioux City. A loca- 
tion was chosen on the riverbank near the foot of Prospect 
Hill and close to Sanborn and Follett's sawmill. Ground 
was surveyed about November 1, 1878, and 15,000 yards of dirt 
excavated. When the original backers grew short of money, 
Sanborn and Follett took over the project and completed it 
December 21, 1878. A plane was cut through the riverbank, 
at an incline of about one foot to every ten feet in length. 
The cut began 210 feet back from the bank and was about 250 
feet in width. Heavy timbers were put into place on the in- 
cline, running down into the water. Seven capstans located 
at the top and turned by horses furnished the power to draw 
the boats out of the river. Large cables and iron rods con- 
nected the capstans to the boats, drawing them up parallel 
with the river. Five boats were raised for winter quarters 
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during one week. The cost of constructing the "Ways" came 
to $4,000. 


Furnishing fuel for the steamboats was always a prob- 
lem. The packets were wood-burners and used a considerable 
amount. Before the traffic was well-organized, the boats 
would tie up when necessary alongside the riverbank and the 
crew would go ashore and chop down the nearest suitable 
trees. Giant cottonwoods were often sacrificed in this way 
but they burnt poorly and lost favor. Itinerant woodchoppers 
soon found out they could make a living by preceding a boat 
on its route, and felling and cutting timber which they 
stacked on the shore ready for the steamer's approach, 
Choosing strategic points, they would wait for a boat, and 
hailing the officers, put up a good argument for a sale. 
These roaming woodsmen built up such a business that at last 
the Indians objected and forbade it on pain of their ext:'eme 
displeasure. Some of the whites accepted this threat, but 
others, of stout heart, persisted. 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE RAILROAD ERA 


Just as the Missouri River and the early steamboats had 
brought about the settlement of Woodbury County and the 
growth of Sioux City in the middle 1860's, so the prospect 
of railroads promised increased expansion and prosperity. 
The river had offered a natural channel for commerce and 
transportation, and the valleys of the county were ready-made 
routes that radiated like spokes from Sioux City, the hub. 


An ambitious group of citizens worked strenuously to 
bring in the railroad lines. The newspaper editors devoted 
themselves to “plugging” for the issue, filling their sheets 
with articles and news relating to railroad legislation and 
building. 


At last legislation was passed permitting the building 
of a spur track from Sioux City to connect with the Union 
Pacific in Nebraska. The proposed route was to run down the 
east side of the Missouri Valley to make connections with 
south, east, and westbound roads. John I. Blair, pioneer 
Iowa railroad builder, helped bring in that first line, the 
Sioux City and Pacific, in 1868. 


The ordinary difficulties attending most promotion or 
construction schemes were experienced, and in addition the 
grasshopper invasion of 1867 presented an unusual natural 
obstacle. The Past and Present of Sioux City and Woodbury 
County, Iowa relates that they would "gather on the railroad 
track in sufficient numbers to stop a train of cars; that is 
the crushed hoppers would so oil the track that the wheels 
could not get sufficient hold. They came down like flakes 
of snow, and alighting would eat everything, crops, bark of 
trees, clothes, and would eat the rough exterior of the 
fence boards." 


By Christmas Eve, 1867, the railroad was finished to 
within 25 miles of the Woodbury County seat. The last pole 
and wires of the telegraph were being set up January 4, 
1868, and a week later the piles of the railroad bridge over 
the Floyd River were being driven. 


The general excitement over these fast-growing links 
with the outside world may have been responsible for the 
"raffling rage" prevalent in the vicinity. Horses, watches, 
overcoats, and revolvers were put up as prizes to be won by 
the drawing of. lucky numbers. Naturally, plenty of bets 
were placed as to the exact time of arrival of the iron 
horse. 
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The Railroad Era 


Recalling this period of excitement, Jennie Lewis De Mun 
wrote in the Sioux City Journal for June 5, 1924: “When it 
was rumored that the first train was coming one afternoon, 
every pupil in the high school played truant to meet and 
greet the wonder and ride back on it. Crossing the Floyd 
Bridge, not yet completed, one girl became so dizzy when 
about half over that she finished the distance on her hands 
and knees. On and on we trudged through snow and Slush, un- 
til over halfway to Sergeant Bluff we met a dirt train that 
had stopped for the night. How the crew laughed and jeered 
at us. No pleading, no persuasion, not even a little money 
the boys could raise, could induce them to 'go just a little 
way and let us ride.' So, footsore and weary, we trudged 
back, reaching home and distracted parents in the dark of 
the early evening." 


The railroad track reached a point within seven miles 
of Sioux City February 1, 1868. On February 8 it was re- 
ported, "The pile driver is pounding away at the foundation 
for the R. R. bridge across Perry Creek, and the last peg 
will soon be driven." 


Subsequent newspaper reports of the progress of the 
line must have aroused as much breathless interest as a ser- 
ial story. February 15, 1868 -- "The railroad track is laid 
to the vicinity of Thompsontown, which is within whistling 
distance of Sioux City -- expect to finish next week." Feb- 
ruary 22, 1868 -- "Our city is full of strangers and every 
coach brings additions to their numbers." February 29, 1868: 
-- "Passenger trains now run to the Floyd River, one mile 
from the business portion of the city." And at last came the 
Climax, March 7, 1868 -- "The train ran up to the depot for 
the first time." 


As the Iron Horse was coaxed little by little overland 
in spite of various delays and difficulties encountered by 
the backers and the workers, the tension of the public mind 
had reached an almost unbearable pitch. When the first en- 
gine hove into view the sight was hailed as an ‘epochal in- 
cident" and brought tears and rejoicing simultaneously. The 
newspapers heralded that Sioux City had been "saved at last." 


A new era in the commercial life of the vicinity was 
indeed introduced with the arrival of freight cars direct 
from New York in eight days. A few weeks later it was noted 
that “car load after car load of plows, cultivators, etc., 
are being almost daily received, yet they seem to disappear 
almost as soon as they come." 


Even though the railroad meant so much and was to bring 
such increased means of transportation, the people along the 
Missouri River still had faith in the steamboat service and 
hoped that it would continue for many years. During 1867 
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the volume of business had been large. Fifty-three boats 
had taken on cargoes at Sioux City for points in Dakota and 
Montana, a total of freight reaching 7,300 tons. With the 
advent of the overland route, Sioux City became the junction 
of river and railroad. The Northwestern Transportation Com- 
pany built a $20,000 drydock at the foot of Prospect Hill. 
Prosperity smiled on the region once more. Imposing homes 
rose along the slopes of the hills. New faces appeared and 
unfamiliar names grew prominent as the population again be- 
eon to increase. Demand for real property attracted menyfrom 
afar. 


Travelers reported that in every direction the roads 
were filled with emigrant teams hauling whole families and 
their household goods,and accompanied by flocks or herds of 
livestock, all on their way to the Sioux City Land District. 
One man was impressed by the fact that he had passed 75 
teams on the road from Fort Dodge. 


Business picked up everywhere. One hundred and forty- 
five lots in the East Addition to Sioux City were sold at 
auction July 25, 1868. The terms called for one-third cash, 
the balance to be paid in one or two years at the rate of 
ten percent interest. Messrs. Nairn and Royce erected a 
large sawmill near Sloan Station on the Sioux City Railroad. 
Colonel Sawyers began the operation of the steam ferry 
Undine, which could also be used for excursions. One of the 
first was a trip some 30 miles up the Missouri. 


Gas had been introduced in April 1868 by an enterpris- 
ing storekeeper, M. Minzesheimer, for the lighting of his 
establishment. Eight burners were placed in the shop and 
fed with gas generated from gasoline oil at a cost of about 
seven cents an hour. | 


In that year, 1868, a treaty. was signed with the Sioux, 
resulting in a substantial increase in Government contracts 
for Indian goods and supplies for the military forces. The 
Indians were persuaded to agree to live on reservations, and 
to insure the settlers against any change of mind or heart 
on the part of the red men, large numbers. of armed forces 
were employed. 


A final Indian “incident” occurred in 1869 while Joe R. 
Chamberlain was herding cattle and mules on the west side of 
Sioux City near Council Oak, the ancient burr oak tree. He 
was on the lookout, having heard that Indians had kidnapped 
a seven-year-old girl in the vicinity of Twenty-eighth 
Street and the Floyd River. About a week after the child 
had been taken, Chamberlain saw a party of several hundred 
red men moving southward. He rode out on a pony, and sight- 
ing the little girl sitting astride a horse in front of a 
brave, wheeled around and raced to inform a detachment of 
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The Railroad Era 


Cavalry stationed on Fourth Street. The soldiers took up 
the chase and found the Indians concentrated near the Coun- 
cil Oak. Underneath the tree sat the little girl. When the 
cavalrymen shouted to surrender, the Indians let loose a 
volley of arrows. Chamberlain was struck in the thigh. The 
soldiers returned fire and downed, among others, a warrior 
who attempted to flee with the child. The little girl was 
rescued and taken home while her kidnappers were dispersed 
to the hills. 


As the railroad-building fever continued, scant interest 
was shown in anything else. After completing the Sioux City 
and Pacific road, John I. Blair in 1869 began work on the 
west end of the Dubuque and Sioux City line. As the name 
indicated, the road originated in Dubuque. It had been 
built west to Cedar Falls before the Civil War, and was fin- 
ally extended to Iowa Falls. When the line appeared to beon 
the verge of failure, a new company, called the Iowa Falls 
and Sioux City, was formed to complete the road to the west- 
ern terminus. Work was begun at both ends and, moving to- 
ward each other, the construction gangs met during the sunm- 
mer of 1870, These parties had worked respectively west 
from Iowa Falls and east from Sioux City. They came togeth- 
er one and a half miles west of Storm Lake. This railroad 
was the making of the Buena Vista County seat, for John I. 
Blair was one of the chief promoters of the Sioux City and 
Iowa Falls Town Lot and Land Company. Lots were soon staked 
off and the best ones were sold at auction. Within a very 
short time a vigorous community had grown up. The Illinois 
Central began to operate the railroad in the fall of 1870, 
under lease from the Dubuque and Sioux City and the lowa 
Falls and Sioux City companies. This company acquired own- 
ership in 1887 after going through considerable litigation. 


Sioux City's third railroad was the St. Paul and Sioux 
City, which was built down from the north. The trace was 
jaid under two land grants, one extending from St. Paul to 
St. James, Minnesota, and the other from Sioux City to St. 
James. The line was finished by the fall of 1872, but be- 
Cause the equipment was poor and the following winter was a 
severe one, no attempt was made to maintain a regular ser- 
vice. Eventually this line became a part of the Chicago, 
Ste Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha system. 


Sioux City promoters started a Dakota and Southern 
Railroad line without waiting to secure the usual land 
grants. People in that city and in Yankton, South Dakota, 
contributed more than $200,000 toward the road, which was 
finished in 1873 and operated under the name of Sioux City 
and Pembina Railroad. 


The passage of the first train over the road between 
Sioux City and Yankton brought out interested crowds of 
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Spectators to watch the progress of the flag-bedecked engine 
and the streamer-decorated coaches with their load of promi- 
nent passengers. A Woodbury County poet, John Brennen, 
broke into print with a long rhymed commemoration of the 
event, beginning: 


Out of town and away she speeds, 
Over the winding Perry, 

Over the Sioux she supersedes 
The frail canoe and ferry. 

Sioux City sends a kind Godspeed, 
And with it sends her quota 

Of men to feed the fiery steed, 
That bounds into Dakota. 


The step so eagerly anticipated proved something of a 
boomerang to Sioux City. Notwithstanding the fact that Gov- 
ernment contracts continued to furnish an enormous outlet 
for the grain and cattle of Woodbury County, the river traf- 
fic at Sioux City decreased after the railroad had reached 
Yankton. It was now Yankton that served as junction for the 
boats and the railroads, and Sioux City was no longer the 
exclusive gateway to the northwest. 


However, the line was extended in 1873 to Beloit, and 
in 1879 to Sioux Falls. .Eventually to become a part of the 
Milwaukee system, the line was taken over in 1879 by the 
Dakota and Southern Railroad Company. In 1886 and 1887 the 
Milwaukee road constructed the shortest route between Sioux 
City and Chicago by way of Manilla, where connections were 
made -with the trunk line to Council Bluffs and passenger 
business was then divided to the north and south from that 
point. 


An arrangement whereby the Union Pacific was to reach 
Sioux City in May 1889 by tracks of the Omaha railroad from 
Norfolk, Nebraska, was later abandoned. The North Western 
Railroad made a southern connection with Sioux City in 1887 
via Onawa and Carroll, thus giving a short cut to Chicago. 
The same company completed an extension from Moville into 
Sioux City in 1890 to make terminal connections with the 
Omaha and Union Pacific lines. 


Local business men organized a company in 1886 to build 
the Sioux City and Northern Railroad. It was to extend 100 
miles from the Woodbury County seat to Palisades in South 
Dakota, a town renamed Garretson in honor of one of the com- 
pany officials. This line was designed to offset the north- 
ern leadership of St. Paul and Minneapolis as rail centers, 
and that of the Missouri River terminals to the south at 
Omaha and Kansas City. The promoters also felt that since 
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the trend of railroad building was east and west, a north- 
and-south road to furnish connections with such lines would 
give Sioux City access to the Great Lakes and water route to 
the seaboard. A tax voted to help cover expenses was never 
collected. The company reorganized in 1889 and on July 18 of 
that year the EH, P. Reynolds Construction Company was award- 
ed a contract for building the road up the Floyd Valley. The 
construction work was started at the northern terminus and 
carried toward Sioux City. In less than six months such la- 
bor as grading, bridging streams, and laying tracks was ac- 
complished and the success of the project was described in 
the Sioux City Journal of January 14, 1890: 


"The Sioux City and Northern track reached Fourth 
Street at noon yesterday, when the 90,000 pound locomotive 
stood upon the Fourth Street crossing and blew a long, loud 
Shrill salute, accompanied by the ringing of its bell as 
announcement of its arrival. It is a Sioux City road, built 
by Sioux City man and operated by Sioux City men and money. 
Its final construction is a marvel of railroad building. On 
July 1, 1889, it was merely a paper road, and on January l, 
1890 it was a well constructed finely built road nearly 100 
miles long." 


Officials of the company at that date were Sioux City 
men, with T. P. Gore as president, John Peirce, vice -presi- 
dent, and A. S. Garretson, treasurer. The road later became 
a part of the Great Northern system. 


In those days of empire building, several other routes 
were considered and some attempts were made to establish 
them, but all were destined. to remain unfinished or to be 
absorbed by larger undertakings. One was the Pacific Short 
Line, started in 1889 to connect at Ogden, Utah, with the 
Central Pacific into San Francisco. The proposed terminus 
Was never reached, although the roadbed was laid, a combina- 
tion bridge constructed, and some trains operated. The 
route was taken over by the Burlington road. The Sioux City 
and Northwestern railway was started in 1887 to connect” 
Sioux City with Minnesota lines but remained unfinished like 
the Winona and Southwestern, which was built toward Sioux 
City from Duluth by way of Fort Dodge in 1889. 


A route followed by the Collins-Russell expedition in 
1874 was used again in 1890 when the Sioux City and North- 
western Railroad was constructed north. 


The Collins-Russell was the first civilian expedition 
to the Black Hills and was fitted out in Sioux City. Led by 
Captain T. H. Russell, 26 men started northwest on Octoher 
6, 1874. They penetrated the wild country, still the home 
of Indians, and built amodel stockade where they lived 
while looking about for homesites. Probably most of them 
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would have remained permanently had not the Second United 
States Cavalry ridden in and taken them prisoners on April 
8, 1875. The region was still Indian domain and so was ex- 
cluded from settlement as a reservation. The men were taken 
to Fort Laramie and there paroled and given their freedom. 
Sioux City citizens furnished return transportation and sent 
a delegation to greet the disappointed homeseekers. John H. 
Charles of Sioux City had been one of the backers of the ex- 
pedition. 


Eventually six trunk railroad lines served Sioux City 
and 16 others operated in that section of the country. The 
former included the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Oma- 
ha, the Chicago and North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Pauli and Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, and the Great Northern roads. 


When the railroads were built through the county, some 
new towns sprang up at points designated as stattons along 
the way, and some other communities, in existence for sever- 
al years, had a chance to expand. 


Ovo, On: the Illinois Central, was originally.; called 
Annetta, and was onthe Cherokee and Dakota branch of the 
line. It was renamed in memory of a tribe of Indians which 
had inhabited the vicinity. Although Daniel Koons opened a 
store there in 1868, the first hotel was not built until 
1877, when W. W. Squires was proprietor. Dr. E. M. Blackly, 
the town's first physician, began practice in 1878. Samuel 
R. Day constructed and operated the first mill during 1881 
and 1882. In the: latter year the Methodists cstablished the 
first church, which was followed soon by the Roman Catholics. 
The Congregational Church was built in 1890. F. M. Smith 
became the first mayor when the town was incorporated in 
1888. 


Oto was attractively located on the banks of the Little 
Sioux River, surrounded by rough territory, densely wooded 
hills, and ravines cut, through by many streams. The residen- 
tial section on the west spread over a high hill looking 
down on the business district on the flat surface next to 
Oto. One concerned a plague of frogs that infested the con- 
munity during the entire summer of 1857. The incessant 
rains of that spring had created many pools of water which 
turned out to be ideal breeding places for frogs. Pedes- 
trians had to walk with care to avoid stepping on the Lit- 
tle creatures, and housewives could no longer store food in 
their basements or cellar-caves. And in 1863, within two 
hours, 14 inches of rain was reported to have fallen. So 
great was the momentum that even after the downpour had 
stopped, the water in the Little Sioux ren upstrean, then 
veered, rushing back to the south, and devastating every - 
thing in its path. 
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The town of Salix really started with the railroad, The 
site was originally called New Buffalo. A number of French- 
Canadians, Richard and Francis La Croix, had settled there 
in 1868. Theophile Bruguier (sometimes called the Daniel 
Boone of the Northwest) had come in 1869, and others a lit- 
tle later. John Nairn started operating a saw mill about 
four miles southwest of the village in 1869, and a cross- 
roads known as Nairn's Mill grew up nearby. 


In the early days, when Indians lived at the Winnebago 
Agency just across the Missouri River in Nebraska, the red 


‘ men would regularly visit ‘the village, carrying various 


things to sell, wild fruits and berries they had gathered in 
the woods, atso baskets, ax handles, and other articles they 
had made. Most of the Indians were friendly, and some even 
took jobs on the farms during corn-picking season or helped 
cut cordwood. Once the rumor of an Indian uprising in Neb- 
raska caused the residents of the vicinity to hurry to town 
Where they took refuge in the Duchaine Hotel. Guards were 
posted, but nothing happened, for the alarm was false. 


Salix, a station on the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad 
as early as 1867, was platted in 1875 by the Missouri Valley 
Land Company. The nearest competitive community was Weed- 
land, to the west, but it was gradually deserted by its res- 
'idents, who moved to Salix to be near the railroad. 


A bit of local landscape, the so-called Round Grove, 
aroused: the admiration of many a passerby. It was a tract 
of land of about 100 acres, covered with large cottonwood 
trees and was especially notéworthy because it was, remote 
from any other timber. Mrs. A. We Mintun, wife of the Salix 
station agent, composed a waltz for the organ which she named 
the Round Grove Waltz. In January 1884 the township trustees 
of Liberty Township deciéed to open a road through Round 
Grove on the east side of the railroad to the north of town. 
Incoming settlers took up the land and cut down the trees, 
and the Round Grove soon lost both its identity and its 
charm. 


Twice during the 1890's disasters of unusual propor- 
tions struck Salix. One was the big fire which broke out on 
the evening of October 12,1892, and fanned by a strong wind, 
rapidly spread through the town. It started when a young 
son, of F, J. Jauron dropped a lighted match into an empty 
oil barrel in the center of the business district. By mid- 
night 50 buildings were destroyed at a loss of between 
$75,000 and $100,000; only half of the property was covered 
by insurance, All that was left included two elevators, a 
Vinegar factory, Some com cribs, and less than a dozen 
houses. The people left homeless were given all available 
Shelter, though local facilities were far from adequate. 
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A terrific windstorm, afterwards called the Salix Cy- 
Clone, struck just south of the town on June ll, 1899, at 
5:50 in the afternoon. A number of homes were blown down 
and hundreds of head of stock were killed and crippled. Five 
out of nine members of the John Malloy family were killed or 
fatally injured -when the tornade struck their home on the 
southeast corner of Salix. The dwellings of Mrs. Cora 
Hassell, Philip Burger, and Joseph Bernard were all within a 
circle of 300 yards, directly in the path of the twister, 
and were destroyed. Richard Malloy rushed Mrs. Hassell and 
her children to the basement, thus saving their lives. 


The storm, it was estimated, cut a path about four 
miles long and 200 yards wide, leaving behind a trail of 
wrecked houses and barns, destroyed grain and livestock. It 
blew spokes out of wagon wheels, plucked chickens of their 
feathers, and carried a coat out of the Malloy house, hang- 
ing it neatly on a tree. The Malloy family had just been at 
Supper when one of the sons, Richard, said he smelled brim- 
Stone, and looking out, saw a funnel-shaped cloud in the 
Sky. He urged the family to go into the cellar, then ran 
over to warn Mrs. Hassell. The other Malloys went below for 
a few minutes, but thinking that the storm was only a cloud- 
burst, started back upstairs. They were caught in the twist- 
er which at that moment struck and demolished their house. 
When a searching party located them, Mrs. Malloy's lifeless 
body lay on that of her husband. Within a radius of 20 feet 
were their children -- Tom, Pat, Fred, Harry, Bessie, and 
Jack. Harry died within an hour. 


Just before the storm Conductor J. N. Pollock, of the 
Sioux City and Pacific freight train No. 30, had stopped on 
the track a short distance from the Malloy home When he 
Saw the injured victims of the storm, he converted a freight 
Car into an ambulance with the assistance of Richard Malloy 
and some neighbors, and then made a fast run to Sioux City. 
The surviving members of the family were taken to St. Jo- 
Seph's Hospital. Tom and Bessie died, but fourteen-year-old 
Pat Malloy, who suffered a fractured collarbone and back in- 
juries, survived. This was Patrick Malloy who became Assis- 
tant Attorney General of the United States in the spring of 
ria Unfortunately his career was brief. Malloy died early 
in 1934. 


The town of Sloan, six miles south of Salix, was platted 
in 1870 on ground covered by an old Indian trail. The Mis- 
Ssouri Valley Land Company placed the site as a station on 
the Sioux City and Pacific railroad, which was to become a 
branch of the Chicago and North Western. Sloan was incor- 
porated on November 23, 1883. Joel Bird, the first mayor, 
took office after drawing lots with his opponent, J. S. 
MceSparrant, who had received an equal number of votes. For 
many years Sloan was the second largest town in Woodbury 
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County, and, because of the railroad facilities and the thick 
grass on the lowland, was distinguished as a stock raising 
and shipping settlement. 


During 1864 Elias Shook had settied in Kedron Township, 
about one mile west of the Little Sioux River. His log cabin 
attracted others to the vicinity and the town of Anthon was 
fairly well established at the time of its platting, Feb- 
ruary 17,.1888, by the Cherokee and Western Town Lot and 
Land Company. Ce He Cattermole started publishing the 
Anthon Monitor in 1888. Two years later, in 1890, the town 
was incorporated. It absorbed some of the population of 
Lucky Valley, a small unincorporated settlement about three 
miles to the west, One of the most distinctive of the many 
Summetrical mounds in Iowa was discovered a short distance 
east of Anthon. It was almost perfectly round and when 
opened ytelded human bones believed to be those of an un- 
known Indian tribe, or of the prehistori¢ mound builders. 


Hornick was platted in 1887 by the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany after the Chicago, Milwaukee,St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road had been completed. It grew rapidly at first because 
of the shipping facilities offered to a prosperous agricul- 
tural community. A good one-room school was in session even 
before the town was platted. B. F. Jennings conducted the 
first. post office in conjunction with his tavern. Jd. HE. 
Crawford operated the first grain elevator. Homick was lo- 
cated in Willow Township, about nine miles east of the Mis- 
souri River where the lowlands began to rise into the Mis- 
souri River Bluffs. The territory was found to be well- 
Suited to the raising of crops and the feeding of livestock. 


Luton, a station on the Milwaukee, was platted in 1889. 
Greenholder and Phillips opened a general store there which 
aiso served as a post office. The town was located in an 
absolutely flat country -in the Missouri River lowlands and 
because of this flatness, much importance was attached to 
the proposed construction of a drainage ditch from the foot 
of the Missouri River bluffs to the Monona County line. 
Years of controversy followed, opponents of the project con- 
tending that the territory to be drained by the proposed 

«ditch was too low, always wet, and therefore injurious to 
the health of the inhabitants and unfit for agricultural 
purposes. Finally the "Farmers' Ditch" was authorized and 
its. completion was believed to have saved the community from 
ultimate abandonment. 


The town of Moville, from which the North Western rail- 
road completed an extension to Sioux City in 1890, had been 
a post office as early as 1868. The first postmaster was 
John McDermott, a native of Ireland. For years his home, 
halfway between Sioux City and Correctionville, had served 
as a Stagecoach stop. A community developed one mile north 
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when the railroad arrived in 1887 but, after being flooded 
in 1891 by the West Fork, a branch of the Little Sioux River, 
it had to be rebuilt on higher ground, The town's name was 
said to be formed from the abbreviation "Mo" for Missouri, 
referring to the nearby river, with the suffix "ville" added. 


In 1880 George Henry, owner of a farm four miles west 
of Climbing Hill, managed to get a post office established 
at his place. Discussing the choice of a name with some 
neighbors,-he heard someone say that Climbing Hill was an 
odd name. Thereupon he decided, "Let's call our office Odd." 
The post office lasted only a few years, however. 


The various railroads benefited Woodbury County and 
were themselves benefited by their cooperation in the Corn 
Palace exhibitions held at Sioux City from 1887 through 1891, 


The first Corn Palace was a novel contribution to the 
harvest-festival world. That year, 1887, was a.year of bump- 
er crops throughout the northwest, and by midsummer a fav- 
orite topic of conversation was speculation as to how the 
harvesting of the heavy yields might best be celebrated, A 
group meeting August 20 at the office of promoter D. T. Hed- 
Ses was considering this question when Hedges himself pro- 
posed, after some discussion of the St. Paul Ice Paiace, "Why 
not have a Corn Palace?" Although none of the participants 
in the gonference had seen such a structure and had no idea 
how it should look, all agreed that it was the very thing 
they wanted. 


Other local people took up the idea enthusiastically, 
and many made suggestions. The architect, E. W. Loft, 
sketched a charcoal drawing showing his conception of the 
Show building. It was approved and shortly afterward the 
first Corn Palace was put up on the quarter block at the 
northwest corner of Fifth and Jackson streets. 


The Corn Palace was opened to an admiring public on the 
evening of October 3, 1887. Over a skeleton of wood volun- 
teer workmen had placed sheaves of grain and red, yellow, 
White, and varicolorcd corn in diverse patterns. Circling 
the dome was an allegorical picture of Mondamin, the Indian 
God of Corn, showering the products of the region from a horn 
of plenty, and accoripanied by the deities, Ceres and Demeter. 
The main tower was 100 feet from base to peak and was flanked 
on each side by turrets, minarets, and cupolas arranged in 
harmonious proportions. The roof was thatched with corn, 
and different kinds of grain blended together formed the 
pinnacles of the towers. Bundles of small grain made up the 
balconies, 


Inside the Palace was a panoramic display of farm prod- 
ucts: grains, dairy products, prairie grasses, garden vege- 
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The Railroad Era 


tables, fruits, and berries. A reproduction of Millet's 
Angelus, designed in corn and other grain, made an unusual 
and attractive exhibit. 


Called one of the “wonders of the world", the Palace 
was visited by 100,000 persons, among them President Grover 
Cleveland, who while touring the west altered his route con- 
Siderahly in order to see it. The President brought with him 
his attractive bride, the former Frances Folsom. 


The Corn Palace proved such a striking and effective 
means of advertising the great northwestern agricultural re- 
gion that similar successive structures were planned for the 
next four years. These buildings, each considered an in- 
provement in design and workmanship upon its predecessor, 
were located at Sixth and Pierce streets. Pictures of the 
various Palaces were lavishly printed in illustrated maga- 
Zines and papers throughoutthe United States and Europe. 
As shown in colored reproductions the last Corn Palace, that 
of 1891, was said to resemble the Church of St. Basil at 
Moscow. ’ 


Hach year special programs were planned to entertain 
the visitors. In 1888 a band from Elgin, Illinois, presented 
three concerts daily. In 1889 the crack band of the Seventy- 
first New York regiment presided. Mose E. Reed and his own 
group of brass instrumentalists, recruited from Sioux City 
musicians, was on the program the following years. 


It was at about this time that baseball was winning 
recognition at the "national sport", and Woodbury furnished 
a "Corn Palace Outfit" -- mustachioed players in brilliant 
wine-colored suits. At Sioux City's first professional game, 
played July 4, 1888, at Des Moines, the "infant cornhuskers” 
lost a double-header. But in’1891 Sioux City won its first 
pennant with a Cornhusker team which defeated "Pop" Anson's 
Chicago Colts’ of the National League ina Series of games 
during Corn Palace Week. The victory caused great local 
jubilation, and many believed that Sioux City had won the 
world title--an erroneous impression, for the Boston tean, 
not the Chicago, held the championship. 


During the spring of 1889, before the palace of that 
year was built, a Corn Palace train toured the East, carrying 
135. good will passengers. It was made as conspicuous as 
possible in order to attract attention all along the way. 
The roofs and sides of the coaches were decorated with de- 
Signs of bright-colored corn. Mose E. Reed and his band 
traveled with the party, enlivening the crowds that waited 
or gathered at stations along the way, where welcoming bon- 
fires were lit and torchlight processions formed to pass 
through the streets. 
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At Washington, D. C.,where the Palace delegates stopped 
to attend the inauguration of President Benjamin Harrison, 
the train was sidetracked for inspection. President Harri- 
son, cabinet members, senators,congressmen, and foreign dip- 
lomats went aboard and extended their good wishes. The train 
continued to New York before starting the return trip. . The 
overwhelming ‘success of the Com Palace of 1890 was partly 
attributed to the crusading tour of the train. 


All during the Corn Palace seasons, one steadily in- 
creasing fear had been haunting the promoters. What if the 
Corn Palace should catch fire! If flames should start, the 
place, inflammable as it was with its dried grains and grass- 
es, would burn like a powder keg anda large part of the 
city would be sure to be consumed at the same time. When 
considered from such a viewpoint, the gay varicolored lights 
of the Palace assumed prophetic or spectral qualities. 


By 1890 electric light was still almost unknown in 
Sioux City. No homes were lighted by electricity and not 
more than two or three industrial establishments had in- 
Stalled small individual plants that supplied them with 
Selectric Lignt < 


J» FP. Peavey, James E. Booge, D. T. Hedges, As Se Gar- 
retson, and others who’were especially interested in the sit 
uation decided to do something about it. If the Corn Palace 
were electrically lighted, it would not only be safer, but 
would offer such a glamorous spectacle that people would 
come for miles to see it. Even those who had seen the Pala- 
ces of other seasons would want to see this absolutely new 
feature. 


Accordingly, H. 0. Woodruff, an authority on electrical 
power, and L. G. Nilson, an electrical engineer, were brought 
to Sioux City to investigate the possibilities. They re- 
mained to form the Sioux City Electrical Supply Company, 
which installed 9,000 of the first 10,000 lights in town, as 
well as most of the first 1,000-horsepower electric motors. 
The gas company put in generators to supply current, and 
power was furnished by the electrified Sioux City street 
railway, the elevated railway, and the cable railway. Thus 
the last Corn Palace marked the beginning of electric lights 
in Sioux City. <All five of Sioux City's Corm Palaces were 
built, displayed to thousands of people, and dismantled 
without a single fire. 
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CHAPTER 9 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the seventies and eighties, education, religion, 
and social development in general made considerable progress 
in northwest Iowa. Naturally much of this growth was inter- 
woven with the history of Sioux City. By 1868 the Woodbury 
County seat was organized as a city of the second class, and 
in 1887, having exceeded the 15,000 mark in population, it 
became a city of the first class. 


The county organization, too, had progressed. The first 
Board of Supervisors. had met January 7, 1861, the date fixed 
by act of the legislature. The members were Samuel Cameron, 
chairman, and A. S. Bacon, John Householder, and Elijah Adams. 
Ten years later the Board appropriated the sum of $1,000 for 
the Woodbury County Agricultural Society. ‘This association, 
formed in 1870 by William B. Tredway, Re W. Cole, Henry Ford, 
John Currier,William R. Smith, C. H. Hedges, Luther Woodfor, 
and Le We. Haviland, incorporated and purchased 27 acres of 
Jand up Perry Creek on section 20, a short distance from the 
center of Sioux City. The plat was fenced and improved, a 
race track put in, and in September 1870 the first annual 
county fair was held, with R. W. Cole as president. 


_ In October 1870 the Board of Supervisors purchased from 
We Clark, for $1,150, some property on section 33, township 
o9, one and a quarter miles from Sergeant Bluff depot, for a 
County Poor Farm. The land was well fenced and ina good 
State of cultivation, while the house and surrounding build- 
ings formed a promising basis for future development. 


In 1875 the voters of Woodbury County approved a new 
courthouse for which on April 6,1876,a contract was awarded 
to Charities EH. and D. T. Hedges. The building was to be fin- 
ished by January 1, 1878, and the cost was to be $74,000 , 
but by the time it was actually completed, $4,800 more had 
been spent. The people, however, were very happy about their 
new building, which was "surmounted by a life-sized statue 
of Justice, whose womanly form is facing west, emblematic of 
the 'Star of Enpire.'" 


From 1859 the county had made money by boarding Sioux 
City's prisoners. But so many unwilling guests were accunu- 
lating by 1872 that a municipal jail was built between Doug- 
las and Pearl streets on the south side of Third Street. 
Looking back, the Sioux City Journal of June 5, 1924, said: 
"It was the custom to give undesirables 24 hours to be out- 
Side the city, but in order to add dignity and weight to the 
travel suggestion it was necessary to have an imminent al- 
ternative. This old stone 'jug' needs only to be viewed to 
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understand its weight in the decision of an undesirable to 
be on the way. The accomodations were quite informal, the 
ventilation inadequate, meals accidental, and the light not 
more than that of a dungeon." 


A municipal undertaking of quite a different character 
was the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, organized in January 
1873. John C, Flint was president of the permanent organi- 
zation. 


The Circuit Court had been established in 1868 and the 
first term held in Woodbury County in 1869, with Judge Addi- 
son Oliver presiding. In 1880 a petition was sent to Judge 
C. C. Carpenter in Congress, urging him to work for the hold- 
ing of United States courts in Sioux City. At that time it 
was still necessary for lawyers and their clients to cross 
over the Missouri’ to Dakota City in bad weather and good, 
and "the path of the young attorneys was in nowise easy, be- 
tween the perversities of Nature and the cupidity of human- 
ity." Sioux City had so outstripped Dakota City in growth. 
that Congress consented and on July 20, 1882, passed an act 
designating Sioux City as one of the seats of the United 
States District and Circuit courts, and appointed Judge 0. 
P. Shiras of Dubuque as district judge. The first term of 
court was held February 13, 1882, in the new courthouse at 
Sixth and Pierce streets. 


One of the "perversities of Nature" mentioned above had 
occurred in April 1881 when, after a winter of heavy snow- 
fall, there was loosed a flood of such ferocity and propor- 
tions that it was called the "Milltail of Hell." Fortunate- 
ly the bluffs on the Iowa side of the Missouri River pro- 
tected Sioux City, though 30 or 40 houses there soon had 
from three to six feet of water in their basements and the 
residents quickly moved their belongings to higher ground. 
The flood was caused by ice gorges which had formed all 
along the Missouri from Sioux City to beyond Elk Point. The 
ice near Vermilion, South Dakota, started to break up on the 
morning of March 28, 1881, and tefore long that town was un- 
der ten feet of water. Thousands of persons lost their homes 
and livestock, and some were killed. Those who escaped found 
shelter at Sioux City. 


Snowfall was heavy in 1888, and the blizzard of January 
12 surpassed the snowstorms already on record. All traffic 
was paralyzed and people where shut in. The trains were de- 
layed and finally entirely blockaded. Schools were dismissed 
early, but even so the children hac a hard time reaching home 
and many had to seek shelter along the way. The W. E. Higman 
family had a night of anxiety over their missing nine-year- 
old son. They called out a large force of volunteers beside 
the police and fire departments to look for the boy, only to 
learn the next morning that he had spent the night at the 
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Social Development 


neighboring home of Mrs. F. P. Johnson. While looking ‘for 
him, the searchers found a badly frozen woman stuck in a 
snowdrift east of the railroad tracks. She had been there 
all night. re 


Sioux City folks had another chance to marvel at the 
mysteries of Nature when the bones of a petrified plesic- 
Saurus were exhibited locally. It was hard to imagine a 
monstrous reptile as long as a train crawling over the earth 
or swimming in the Missouri River, but such was the vision 
conjured by Joseph Brewerts discovery of the fossil ona 
farm near Ponca, Nebraska. On finding the bones, Mr. Brewer 
and his sons started digging them up with pickaxe and crow- 
bar, having no idea at first of their size. Parties at Cov- 
ington purchased the remains and removed them to Sioux City 
where a reconstruction was attempted. When cemented together 
the bones weighed more than six tons and stretched over a 
length of 80 feet. Scientists who studied the fossil esti- 
mated that when alive, perhaps more than 500,000 years ago, 
the long-necked marine reptile had measured at least 100 
tect in length and could lift its head 35 feet above the 
ground. It was later sold to a museum in Chicago. 


Thousands of newcomers were welcomed to northwest Iowa 
during the decade from 1870 to 1880. Most of them had an- 
swered the call of the booklet Iowa: The Home for Immigrants, 
prepared in 1870 by A. Re Fulton, of the Iowa Board of Imni- 
gration, with the frank avowal that it was hoped a "plain 
Statement of facts" would induce many people to come to the 
otate. Besides 20,000 copics printed in foreign languages 
and designed for distribution in Germany, Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden, 55,000 texts in English were broadcast in the 
eastern part of the United States. The restricted farmer, 
small business man, and clerk were each urged to desert an 
Overcrowded area where “every avenue™ of future endeavor 
would surely be closed to him. With the expenditure of “only 
a very little capital", perhaps $200 or $300, 40 acres could 
be secured anda log cabin built, or pine lumber and nails 
Might be obtained at the nearest railroad station anda 
small house be put up in less than a week (this to cost an 
additional $50 or $100). 


"The operation of our beneficient homestead law has 
given a large proportion of American citizens possession of 
the soil", wrote Fulton. "This distribution of the landed 
proprietorships of the Nation places in the hands ofa free 
people the complete control of their own political and so- 
cial destiny. In Iowe there is still room for many thousands 
more who may see proper to come and secure new homes 2t low 
prices on our broad rich prairies, with every reasonable as- 
Surance of health, wealth, education and freedom for all who 
Will only exercixe ordinary industry. There is still in Iowa 
uncultivated land enough for 360,000 farms, of eighty acres, 
each ti" 
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The Sioux City Land Office served an area of some 8,000 
Square miles, or the equivalent of 5,000,000 acres. All but 
2,000 acres, which nobody seemed to want, were disposed of by 
1877, and the office was formally closed at the end of the 
year. The pamphlet had done its work. 


Fortunately the majority of the people attracted to 
Iowa's advertising had been the best type of Americans and 
Europeans. Fulton's clear statement as to the type of citi- 
Zen desired could have left no doubt in the mind of the 
reader: "If anybody who proposes to come West, and espe- 
Cially to Iowa, expects to be obliged to settle down among a 
set of unsophisticated ignoramuses, perhaps he mav as well 
get rid of the illusion before coming. Our people are prin- 
Cipally educated, energetic, and wide-awake people from 
other parts of the Union, and from the Old World. They sus- 
tain nearly 250 newspapers and periodicals of their own, 
while they also contribute not a little to sustain the east- 
ern press." 


By 1870 Sioux City had two important papers: the Journal 
and the Times. Mahlon Gore had bought out Samuel Tait Davis' 
Journal, first issued in 1864. Gore continued as editor and 
owner until May 1, 1869, when he relinquished both posts to 
George D. Perkins. The purchaser had started a weekly at 
Cedar Falls before going to Chicago as agent for the North- 
western Associated Press. After hearing fithe Tela. se 
Sioux City from L. D. Ingersoll, an Iowan attached to the 
War Department, Perkins bought the Journal, and decided to 
make a daily of it. He persuaded his brother Henry to join 
him and handle the telegraphic news. The corporation name 
of the publisher was Perkins Brothers Company. 


The other newspaper was the Sioux City Daily and Weekly 
Times, issued May 25, 1869. It was backed by a company of 
printers from Omaha, and had Charles Collins as its editor. 
Collins finally became the sole proprietor. He published 
the paper evenings instead of mornings, but in 1872 discon- 
tinued the daily edition altogether in favor of the weekly. 
In 1874 Collins sold to H. L. Warner and Mahlon Gore, who 
Changed the name to the Sioux City Tribune. The first is- 
sue of the paper under the new name appeared March 24, 1875. 
The usual changes of ownership occurred before January l, 
1880, when John C. Kelley of the Des Moines Leader bought 
the entire plant of the current publisher, Albert Watkins. 
He established the Daily Tribune September 15, 1884, and as- 
Sumed the editorship, which he retained until his death 36 
years afterwards. 


Collins started the Daily Times in August 1881. About 
three years later, J. R. Kathrens bought an interest, and a 
three-story brick office was built. Early in 1890 the plant 
passed into possession of Kathrens, E. C. Strong, and J. K. 
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Social Development 


Brands. Thus for a while Sioux City had three newspapers. 


A number of other publications of various types -- for- 
eign language, journalistic, religious, social, and politi- 
Cal -- flourished during this period, some only briefly. 
Among these were the Gazette, the Weekly Call, the Hawkeye, 
and the Child's Paper (first issued in March 1866). The 
Daily News, founded by Albert Watkins in 1881, was suspended 
in 1882. E.H. Brown, John P. Hinkel, and Walter Ludlow 
launched the Sunday Telegram November 1, 1884. The Cosmop- 
olite, a monthly of 16 large quarto pages, had not survived 
December of 1880. W. R. Valentine and an associate named 
Grundy established the Saturday Chronicle, devoted to society 
matters, in the fall of,\1888. The Industrial Press, an or- 
gan of the Greenback political party, was started by A. Mc- 
Cready in 1877 but lapsed in 1888. Among the uplift or re- 
ligious papers were the Temperance News, the Presbyterian, 
the Mayflower Pilgrim, the League of the Cross, and the Harp. 


The foreign language newspapers included the Svenska 
Monitoren (Swedish), the Nordwestern (Swedish), the Vester- 
heimen (Norwegian), the Sioux City Courier, Columbia, and 
Der Volksfreund (German), and various others from time to 
time. 


Published outside of Sioux City were the Oto Leader, the 
Sloan Star, Salix Index, the Cushing Paralyzer, the Criter- 
ion at Danbury, which had followed the Danbury News, and the 
Maple Valley Scoop, the Moville Mail, the Sioux Valley News 
at Smithland, and later the Smithland Exponent, the Anthon 
Monitor, and the Anthon Herald. 


Ae B. Thatcher, editor of the Sloan Star, started the 
Salix Index in 1885, later selling it to Louis N. Duchaine 
and James J. Clark. The paper did not last long. George fF. 
Hammer published the weekly Salix Siftings which first ap- 
peared September 17, 1897. 


In all communities the thirst for learning and the 
Sharing of ideas was responsible for the formation of liter- 
ary societies and library clubs. Problems of current inter- 
est were seriously dealt with in open debate. 


The first steps toward acquiring a public library for 
Sioux City were taken in February 1865 when the Sioux City 
Library Association was established. Progress was slow, and 
although another meeting was reported by the Sioux City 
Journal to have taken place November 18, 1865, the Associa-~ 
tion was said to have remained a "myth" until the organiza- 
tion of the Young Men's Literary Association several years 
later. Many of Sioux City’s professional men, recent college 
graduates, wanted to band together for mutual self-expression 
and in late October and early November 1869 they met and 
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Social Development 


adopted a constitution and by-laws. The object, the records 
stated, was to “establish and maintain a library and reading 
room, to secure literary and scientific -lectures, and in 
other ways to improve the literary tastes of its members." 
The work of collecting a library was begun at once and fin- 
anced by membership fees and the proceeds of lecture courses. 
The library was opened to the public in a room of the county 
auditor's office on March 19, 1870, with 325 books on the 
Shelves. When in 1877 the Sioux City Council passed an ora- 
inance for the establishment and maintenance of a public li- 
brary, the Young Men's Literary Association donated its 
accumulation of 600 volumes. The library was housed in the 
Davis block from 1877 (when a local library tax was voted) 
to 1881, and was then installed in a building erected by the 
he ie eis ae 


The Academy of Science and Letters was organized in 
1884 by some Sioux City business and professional men. Ob- 
jects of historical and scientific interest were collected 
and preserved for the benefit of future generations. The 
Academy was active for about two decades. 


When sufficient new settlers had congregated in a town- 
Ship to warrant a new school, a school district was created, 
Smithland, which had had the first school in the county in 
1855, wanted to grow on its own merits, and so formed the 
Independent School District of Smithland. It consisted of 
about 25 sections of land, and provided ample means for the 
future maintenance of a good school. A second building was 
DUG Up in 1876. | 


The town of Danbury was a part of the Independent Dis- 
trict of Correctionville formed March 29, 1875. A two-story 
brick school was built in 1872 and served until 1885, when 
a larger building was put up. 


The Independent District of Sloan was organized in 1883, 
and that of Moville, embracing the town of Moville and part 
of the township of Arlington, in 1889. The Independent Dis- 
trict of Oto comprised the town of Oto, and parts of Grant, 
Oto, and Little Sioux townships. At Sergeant Bluff, where 
the course included complete grade and high school classes, 
an, imposing brick building costing $10,000 was built in 1888. 


' In Sioux City, as well as in the other towns throughout 
the county, it was the custom for most church denominations 
to meet in the schoolhouse until the organizations were 
strong enough to build for themselves. 


The first Presbyterian minister at Sioux City, the Rev- 
erend Thomas N. Chesnut, while working hard to house his 
flock, contended spiritedly that a humble meeting place was 
better than none at all. He estimated that a church could 
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be built for less than $1,000 if it were planned carefully 
and much of the work were contributed. The prospect was 
considered with some doubt by a newspaper editor who wrote: 
"Our Presbyterian friends are making an effort to raise suf- 
ficient funds to erect a church this season. We hope they 
will succeed." How well they did so was proved by the com- 
pletion on September 14, 1859, of a church on the southeast 
corner of Fourth and Jennings streets. It cost just $900 
and was 24 by 36 feet in size. 


The Reverend Mr. Chesnut had already provided a bell 
(one procured from a sunken steamboat) and this had been in 
use at the schoolhouse. It was triumphantly removed to the 
belfry of the new church and there, on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 25, 1859, the minister in person pulled the rope to 
call the faithful to the dedicatory services. 


After 15 years had elapsed, the consregation had grown 
so large that it was necessary to give up the church and 
build another with an ample auditorium and offices. The bell 
was moved again and kept in service at the new meeting place. 


The Presbyterian denomination was strengthened April 29, 
‘1869, when Sheldon Jackson, a noted missionary, met with the 
Presbytery of Missouri at Sioux City. Just then, when the 
Union Pacific Railroad was being completed and expansion in 
the west was made possible ina degree hitherto scarcely 
contemplated, the Old andthe New School branches of the 
Presbyterian faith were joining together. The Reverend Mr. 
Jackson had been commissioned missionary for western Iowa 
and the regions beyond, representing the three western Pres- 
byteries of the Missouri River, and had tentative jurisdic- 
tion over 1,800 miles of territory toward the Pacific. On 
the afternoon of the meeting of that Presbytery at Sioux 
City, Jackson and two fellow ministers, the Reverend Messrs. 
Tye ii. Cleland and ds. Ce Biliott, climbed the Blurt. te the 
top of Prospect Hill. As the three men stood on the sunmit 
and looked out from Iowa into Dakota and Nebraska, they felt 
stirred by a strong emotion. That glimpse of the limitless 
country beyond inspired them in their determination to carry 
the Presbyterian banner into the west. They fell upon their 
knees and there Jackson re-dedicated himself to the evangel- 
izing of the country west of the Missouri River. 


The Methodists had obtained a lot on Douglas Street in 
Sioux City and by May 1858 were arranging to build a brick 
church. A Subscription list was formed and well-wishers 
were asked to contribute. The women especially busied them- 
selves in raising money from dimes to dollars by means of 
Suppers and bazaars. They organized the Methodist Ladies 
Mite Society which devoted itself to planning benefit per- 
formances. 
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Social Development 


Sioux City's first musical organization appeared at a 
Methodist Mite Society entertainment in the summer of 1859. 
This was the German Band gathered together by Joseph Borsch 
and consisting of German pioneer citizens. At its initial 
appearance, the band made an immediate "hit" and was popu- 
larly in demand for some years to come, Sioux City business 
men took up a fund in 1860 to supply .better instruments to 
the group. The musicians included Albert Skorunka, Henry 
Fredell, Fritz Runge,S. Stickler, Joseph Borsch, Tad Martin, 
William Schudell, George Hills, and a Mr. Elsnor. 


One of the Woodbury County pioneer Methodists was 
Joseph Field, who had shared with John L. Campbell the con- 
tested judgeship involving Casady Hall. Although he later 
moved to England, Field always retained. an interest in Wood- 
bury County and especially his fellow church-goers. This 
Sentiment prompted him to present a set of chimes to Grace 
Methodist Church at Morningside. 


Other Methodist Episcopal churches or societies were 
located at Rock Branch, Hornick, Lucky Valley, Luton, Mo- 
ville, Salix, Sloan, Correctionville, Holly Springs, Anthon, 
and Peiro. 


In Sioux City's early days many of the children were 
sent to two Sunday Schools, the Congregational in the morn- 
ing and the Presbyterian in the afternoon. Mrs. Blake, the 
wife of an army officer, presided over the class of children 
in the First Congregational Church at the corner of Seventh. 
and Douglas streets. When her husband was ordered elsewhere, 
She gathered her little flock together and took them down to 
the local photograph gallery, Gurney's, on the riverfront, 
to have their pictures taken, probably an “Ambrotype", as 
advertised in the Eagle in 1858. 


The Reverend Marshall Tingley, the minister, was a 
strong Republican who on week days would engage in heated 
political discussions with Douglas Democrats of his ac- 
quaintance. Tingley, an idealist and a tireless worker, was 
a slender man with bright blue eyes, sandy hair, and red 
whiskers. 


Like their Methodist sisters, the members of the Ladies 
Congregational Society helped to raise money by holding 
Sales and social affairs. One such event was the Fair and 
Festival held late in December 1869 and described at length 
in the Sioux City Journal for December 235 of that year. Four 
rooms were engaged for the occasion: reception room, cloak 
room, supper room, and kitchen. Arranged on display tables 
against the walls were shown "beautiful afghans, toilet 
cushions, articles in wood, shell, wax, bead-work.* An oil 
picture presented by Mrs. M. McNie, who had "done the paint- 
ing with her own hands", attracted especial attention. It 
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Social Development 


was put at auction in the evening by Judge Pendleton and was 
sold to the highest bidder, a Mrs. Thyng, daughter of Judge 
Allison, who paid $75 for it. 


Boys and girls who attended the affair were entertained 
by being given turns to dip into a large "fish-pond" which 
yielded a present for each. "Two long tables occupied the 
Supper-room, and these were filled with the choicest dishes 
of pioneer cooking." The Festival brought a total of $363.65, 
and when the total expenditure of $38.65 had been deducted, 
the Society had a net profit of $325. 


The Reverend J. H. Morley, who succeeded Mr. Tingley as 
the Congregational minister, was quite different from his 
predecessor. He was fiery, dominant, and aman of large 
stature, with black hair and a flowing black mustache. He 
was austere, according to D. Spence Lewis, one of his Sunday 
School students, and "exacting in his demands upon his church 
members, refusing to countenance dancing, card playing or 
theater going on the part of the congregation." 


The new church on Douglas Street between Fifth and 
Sixth streets was built at about that time, and was consid- 
ered quite pretentious. “It had a-steeple, a bell, frosted 
windows, comfortable pews and ornamental chandeliers." the 
Small. organ and the choir loft were in. the rear of the 
Church. Ge M. Gilbert, the choir leader for 20 years, over- 
looked no opportunity to acquire the assistance of promising 
young singers, and "when a vocalist of talent came here to 
live, he or she was almost sure to be ‘'dragooned’ into the 
First Congregational Choir." 


That original Congregational Church at Seventh and 
Douglas, in use up until 1870 as both church and school, was 
in later years moved to Stone Park to be kept as a cherished 
relic of pioneer days. Then it became the property of the 
"Boys of '68", some of whom had attended divine worship or 
school within its walls, and who had organized to preserve 
youthful associations. 


The towns of Moville, Oto, Sloan, and Correctionville 
also had Congregational churches. 


The St. Thomas Episcopal Church at Seventh and Nebraska 
streets was the third church built in Sioux City. It was 
backed by funds subscribed soon after the panic of 1857. and 
thus represented "many heroic sacrifices by the donors who 
were struggling to make homes in the then new West." 


About 1860 the First Baptist Church was organized. The 
Sioux City Register for May 23, 1868, reported: "The Baptist 
Society of this city are building a neat and commodious par- 
Sonage near the church building on Fourth Street." The first 
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Social Development 


Swedish Baptist Church of Sioux City was organized in 1874. 
Other congregations, the Immanuel and the Fourth Baptist, 
were formed in 1886 and 1888 respectively. 


The Roman Catholic Church of Sioux City grew steadily 
after its foundation in 1863, branching out during the 1880's 
and 1890's from the original St. Mary's to St. Boniface in 
1886, St. Rose of Mornings.ide, 1888, and the French Catholic 
Church, 1889. 


Parishes existed much earlier at Moville, Danbury, Oto, 
Salix, and Anthon. St. Mary's Academy at Sioux City was 
established September 1, 1881, and offered courses from the 
primary room through high school, elso music, embroidery, and 
art. By 1890 e large brick building veolued at $25,000 had 
been constructed at Seventh and Perry streets. St. Patrick's 
School at Danbury was organized September 5, 1887, and had 
its own building, offering grade and high school courses 
three years later. 


The Church of Christ was represented at Anthon, Holly 
Springs, and Hornick. 


The Lutheran Church, to which many Scandinavians and 
Germans belonged, constituted a powerful religious force in 
Woodbury County. Although Scandinavians began coming in the 
latter 1860's, it took them some time to pick up the threads 
OL, Unear Serial, ‘cultural, and religious life. When Lara 
Miline and Lisa Anderson looked for a minister to marry them 
in Sioux City on April 10, 1870, no Lutheran clergyman was 
available and they had to have an Eniscopal pastor, the Rev- 
esrend George FP. Pratt.: However, by December 29, 1870, the 
Reverend S. 0. A. Lindahl, the first Swedish minister to 
visit Sioux City, attracted 300 Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes to hear his sermon at the Baptist Church. In June 
1872, Trefoldigshet, a threefold group of Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Danes, banded together. The congregation changed with 
the years and was renamed the First Lutheran Church. 


Peter Hanson was considered the father of the Swedish 
Augustana Lutheran Church, founded by 16 persons in May 1875. 
After holding their first service at the M. C. Carlstrom 
home, the group met in the high school at Fourth and Jackson 
streets until their own church at Fifth and Virginia was 
ready. 


The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Emmanuel Society or- 
ganized in December 1872 and met at the schoolhouse on Neb- 
raska Street. A considerable portion of the large Swedish 
settlement in Concord and Banner townships of Woodbury Coun- 
ty was attracted to this church. Finally, in 1890, the rural 
settlers built a branch of their own, a typical crossroads 
church of frame construction, 20 by 30 feet, with a small © 
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Social Development 


steeple. The pulpit was filled by pastors 0. W. Fer and A. 
Norrbom of the home church, as well as by many visiting and 
student ministers. 


German Lutheran churches were at Moville and German 
City, and there was an Evangelical Church at Correctionville. 


Fraternal societies took root in Woodbury County early. 
Two years after the platting of Sioux City and four months 
before the town was incorporated, the first meeting of 
Masons was held in a log cabin near Third and Pearl streets, 
March 25, 1857. Nine Masons met under dispensation to form 
Sioux City Lodge No. 103, later known as Landmark Lodge. 
Harly notices of the meetings read, "Masonic Lodge 103 will 
meet on the Wednesday in or next preceding the full of the 
moon." 


The next oldest fraternal order was that of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Oddfellows, of which Sioux City Lodge No. 
164 was founded October 26, 1868. The third was the Knights 
of Pythias, Columbian Lodge No. 13, organized by 12 promi- 
nent young men on the night of April 8, 1872. 


Among the other groups later represented were the Loyal 
Order of Moose, the Knights of Columbus, the Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks, the Fraternal Order of Eagles, the 
Catholic Order of Foresters, the Knights of the Maccabees, 
and the Improved Order of Red Men. Members of the latter, 
War Eagle Tribe No. 45, grew famous for their clambakes 
along the Missouri River. 


- Although Posts of the Grand Army of the Republic were 
early formed elsewhere throughout the United States, the 
veterans of Woodbury County showed little interest in the 
subject during the years immediately following the Civil War. 
The first such organization, B. F. Smith Post, No. 22, named 
for Captain Smith, adjutant on General John Cook's staff at 
Sioux City in 1862, was chartered January 2, 1880. This Post 
helped the city to hold its first public observance of Memo- 
rial Day on May 30, 1884. General Hancock Post 396 was mus- 
tered in August 18,1885, by Department Commander W. R. Mann- 
ing of Des Moines. The Twelfth G. A. R. State encampment 
was held in Sioux City April 7 and 8, 1886, a meeting during 
which steps were taken for the establishment of a home for 
Children of Civil War veterans which was later located at 
Marshalitown. On’December 3, 1892, the two Posts were con- 
solidated with the name of one and the number of the other, 
as General Hancock Post, No. 22. The membership of the com- 
bined group was 177, increased until 1902 when it reached 
its peak, 205. The Grand Army Record and National Guardsman, 
devoted to Grand Army and kindred topics, was first issued 
July 4, 1889. Dr. N. C. A. Rayhouser was the editor. 
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Social Develovment 


By the 1880's, society, as described by the Sioux City 
Journal, had “flowered luxuriantly into rich, fragrant adorn- 
ment of community development"...and allowed glimpses of 
"spacious rooms, thrown wide to richly gowned guests -- rip- 
pling chords of the harpist Sassano -- light streaming from 
windows and doorways upon rolling lawns and twinkling in 
turn from hundreds of oriental lanterns, strung from tree to 
tree." Parties were elaborately planned, and although for- 
mality was a keynote, it did not detract from the pleasure 
enjoyed by the sons and daughters of those who had come by 
early steamboat, stagecoach, or covered wagon. Receptions, 
teas and dances, luncheon parties, and musicales replaced 
the house warmings and Calico Balls of pioneer days. 


There were plenty of outdoor affairs, too. Large picnic 
groups filled excursion wagons which clattered gaily up the 
Broken Kettle road. In summer, many well-to-do families 
used to travel to Lake Okoboji and Spirit Lake “for the 
heated season", but when in 1889 and 1890 the Sioux City and 
Riverside Boat Clubs were built, there was an impulse to 
Stay and enjoy the water facilities nearer home. Young 
folks paddled their canoes by moonlight up the Big Sioux 
River; others dined on the lawns of the clubs to the soft 
music drifting from the bandstand placed on the borderline 
between the ground of the two clubhouses. Regattas on the 
rivers provided tests of skill for the participants and en- 
joyable spectacles for spectators along tne shore. 


Musical and dramatic attractions offered agreeable en- 
tertainment for autumn and winter evenings. The formidable- 
sounding Academy of Music had been built by T. J. Stone and 
J. C. ©. Hoskins at Fourth and Pierce streets in 1870, Itwas 
a four-story building with the post office and store room on 
the ground floor, and the second given over to the Acadeny, 
which could seat 800 persons. There Sioux City's theatrical 
history. began and drama lovers of the community gathered in 
the evenings to witness the road shows of the era, usually 
of the type in which "the villain still pursued her" behind 
ea Tow. or flickering gas footlights. There, too, musical 
concerts were performed before admiring audiences, and speak- 
ers held forth on various topics of interest. 


In bad weather it was a problem to reach the Academy 
unscathed in one's best clothes, for Fourth Street was al- 
most always a mud puddle traversed by means of board side- 
walks three feet above the street level, and the cry of "Pull 
up your pants!" had become a popular slang phrase. 


In 1888 the Academy of Music was superseded by the new 
Peavey Grand Theater, built at the northwest corner of Fourth 
and Jones Streets. Frank and J. F. Peavey headed the pro- 
ject, and several persons took $1,000 worth of stock cach to 
insure the construction of what was then a modern playhouse. 
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Social Development 


The opening night was a major social event. The ornate 
theater, with gilded boxes and a parquet section provided 
for the elite, was a rich kaleidoscope colored with the 
sheen of satins, brocades, expansive white shirtfronts, and 
the glitter of jewels and shining headdresses. The initial 
program was an opera, The Gypsy Baron, played by the Conrad 
English Opera Company and booked for a full week. A second 
series of attractions had been engaged to follow immediately 
-~ Shakespearian plays enacted by the Little World Company. 


A searchlight on the roof of the Peavey Grand sent its 
beams for 40 miles over the surrounding country, heralding 
the appearances from time to time of such celebrities as 
Joseph Jefferson, Richard Mansfield, Sarah Bernhardt, Maude 
Adams, and John Drew. Also lighter forms of entertainment 
were presented with acts billing magicians, minstrels, and 
even near-burlesque players. W. T. Buchanan,. the Peavey 
Grand's first manager, had really unusual talent in dealing 
With people, as was recognized later on by his appointment 
as United States Minister to Argentina. 


Persons of lesser means and tastes could find enter- 
tainment at the old Academy of Music, shorn of its former 
glory and converted to a ten-cent museum in 1888 or 1889. 
Colonel Tuck's Dime Museum was the leading amusatorium of 
that type, a forerunner of the “Honky Tonks" or variety 
shows that were to prove so popular along Pearl Street. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE RACTAL BACKGROUND 


With increasing immigration, Woodbury County had devel- 
oped a varied racial background. A substantial element of 
this was Scandinavian. 


The Swedish-Americans of Sioux City celebrated "Our 
Forefathers' Day" September 16, 1891, by marching and riding 
more than 3,000 strong ina parade hailed by the press as 
one of the most extensive ever seen in the Northwest. One 
banner read: "The Greatest Honor Today: To Be a Swede and 
a Resident of the Corn Palace City.'*t Uncle Sam and Columbia 
and their Swedish counterparts, Svithiod and Svea, were im- 
personated by two men and two young women. Two floats re- 
carry Swedes to Delaware in 1838; another, christened the 
fonitor, reminded people that "John Ericson's Native Genius 
Saved the American Navy." Commenting on the "magnificent 
pageant”, next morning's paper admitted that, "Sioux city 
belonged to the Swedes yesterday, as indeed it docs to a 
Lares sxtent all the time." 


The Norwegians of the vicinity held a similar celebra- 
tion May 17, 1914, observing the Norse Independence Day. 


The first Scandinavians in the county were perhaps 
those of a caravan of Norwegians that passed through in 1858 
on their way from Winneshiek to Northbend, Nebraska Terri- 
tory. Some may -have turned back tv locate in Iowa, for in 
1861 the Norwegian veople of America claimed Woodbury County 
as the newest addition to their list of 110 settlements in 
the United States. Between 1868 and 1870, 352 Swedes and 
Norwegians and 20 Danes were living there. 


Sioux City's first Swede had come in 1667. He was Nils 
Olsson Stenbeck, a grading contractor for the Sioux City and 
Pacific Railroad. He spent the winter in Cherokee, return- 
ing in the spring of 1868 to find the John Olson family set- 
tiled, iin) Sioux City. Por the rest of their lives Stenbeck 
and Olson stubbornly disputed the honor of being first per- 
manent Swedish settler in Sioux City. Olson had arrived to 
stay in May 1868, sand in refuting the cleim of Stenbeck, 
whose appearance in the fall of 1867 was more in the nature 
of a transient passage, he always insisted that his rival 
"came here first later." 


The first arrivals among the Scandinavians worked to- 
gether end organized a group that "collared" compatriots who 
reached the vicinity, taught them American ways, and helped: 
them to. get their citizenship papers as soon as possible. 
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The Racial Background 


Organized groups included the Scandinavian Independent Re- 
publican Club, the Scandinavian American Club of Sioux City, 
the Third ‘ard Republican Club, the Swedish American Club. 
the Scandinavian Society, the Svea Society, Monitor Sick and 
Burial Benefit, Svenska Club, Scandia American Society, and 
Scandia Lodge K. of P. No. 234. Many Sioux City Swedes were 
very active politically in county end city affairs. 


The national background was emohasized by the publica- 
tion of journals printed in the Swedish language. There 
were 15 of these, most of them short-lived, but the Svenska 
Monitoren, founded by Otto E. Jacobson, proved of Tasting 
value. Jecobson, born in Sweden in 1866, came to the United 
Staves in 1667 and to Sioux City in 1691. He became secre- 
tary of the Swedish-American Publishing Company in June 1891, 
later opening a job-printing establishmamt. He first pub- 
lished the Monitoren in 1695. The first Swedish paper was 
the Nordwestern, published by Dr. G. N. Swan, who had moved 
to Sioux City in 1880 as secretary and manager of the Sioux 
City Plow Comvany. 


Dr. Swan, born in Sweden May 16, 1856, had a long and 
distinguished career in Iowa. From 1&€99 he served as Norwe- 
gian and Swedish vice-consul for the State, with offices at 
Sioux City. In 1906, when J. B. Wist of Decorah was ap- 
pointed Norway's vice-consul, Swan continucd as the Swedish 
representative and remained in office until 1928. 


Dr. Swan wrote a history- of the Swedish in Sioux City-- 
Svenskarna I Sioux City, published by the Jacobson Printing 
Comnany of Chicago in 1912, and six years later wrote a book 
on-old Swedish Bibles in America. He was made a Knight: 
in the Royal Swedish Order of Vasa and a Knight of the Royal 


Ureer of the North Star. 


There were also many Germans in northwest Iowa, at- 
tracted by the great Missouri River just as many of their 
fellow-countrymen in the eastern part of the State had 
massed along the Mississippi. Some of these orgenized the 
Arbeiter Verein, or Workers’ Association. By 1870 a news- 
Paper @roup was formed, after feelers had been put out to 
ascertain whether readers of German origin would support a 
journal published in Sioux City. The result was the Sioux 
City Courier, the first forscign language paper to be issued 
in the city. The paper encouraged immigration and made the 
recent arrivals feel acclimated through the use of the fa- 
miliar language. Ownership of the publication changed many 
times, and as onc observer expressed it, "During its exis- 
tence the paper was tossed from pillar to post like an or- 
phan ina storm.” Nevertheless, it was kept alive for 45 
years. 


One of the managing editors of the Sioux City Courier 
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The Racial Background 


was Oscar A. Hoffman, born in Saxony in 1858, educated by 
private tutors in a gymnasium and at the universities of 
Leipzig, Halle, and Marburg. Inspired by the good fortune 
of an uncle who had emigrated to Texas with $8,000 and had 
become rich, Hoffman, who was an orphan, took his own patri- 
mony of 15,000 marks and started overseas. He reached Sioux 
City in 1885, a trim young man with a flourishing mustache 
and goatee, and before going into the newspaper work he 
taught gymnastics at Turner's Hall. In 1886 he purchased 
Der Volksfreund, after the founder, Charles Alexander, had 
moved it to Sioux City from Le Mars in Plymouth County. [In 
1892, the year of thé devastating Floyd River flood, Hoffman ~ 
built a two-story building at 210 ‘Yest Seventh Street. There 
he lived end conducted business for 43 years. 


It was land hunger that brought many of England's well- 
to-do younger sons to Iowa in the 1880's. .Unable to satisfy 
their longing for the soil in their native country where 
whole estates were customarily passed on from father to eld- 
est son, the younger sons migrated en masse to the New World. 
When a Cambridge University graduate, William B. Close, uac- 
cidéntally heard of Iowa lands while ona visit to the 
United States with a rowing team in 1876, he acquired an im- 
mense tract, intercsted his friends, and, assisted by his 
brother, started promotion work ina big way. The result 
was the Iowa Land Company, listed on the London Stock Ex- 
change with a capital stock of 45,500,000. Prospective 
colonists were assured that it would be si:fe to come to Iowa, 
for "No one carried rovolvers or other firearms, bowie knives 
and such playthings", and by the 1€80's a large group of 
colonists wis on the way from England. 


The Close Brothers! operations centered in Plymouth 
County, but some of the people attracted to northwest Iowa 
Spread out into other counties. One of these was Captain 
Alexander K. Barlow of Manchester, England, who came to 
Sioux City in 1879 and bought several thousand acres of land 
at an average of $6.00 an acre, some miles southeast of 
Sioux City. He knew little about Iowa or its climate, and 
thought it would be easy to live in much the same style as 
in England, with its less severe winters. He had plans for 
a country home to be called Barlow Hall, a baronial style 
mansion without central heating, to be warmed only by fire- 
places in the verious rooms. 


Many difficulties delayed the building of Barlow Hall. 
The well digger, Pat Crow, could find no water after digging 
all summer. The construction matcrial, yellowish bricks 
made of the native clay, had to be hauled by ox-team from 
Sioux City, about ten miles away. Two streams had to be 
forded (Barlow summarily removed the bridge over Little 
Whiskey Creek, and presumably crossed the Big whiskey at 4a 
point not generally used) and the material was conveyed up a 
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The Racial Background 


steep bluff over an undeveloped, trail-like road. Captain 
Barlow, as he was called, either by courtesy or from actual 
rank as a former British officer, engaged 25 workmen to con- 
struct his mansion. The progress was slow and was disrupted 
by an unseasonable snowstorm, a blizzard which swepvt over 
the hilltop in October and kept the workers prisoners in 
their flimsy shack headquarters. 


Barlow did not receive much sympathy, for he had shown 
little consideration for the other residents of the vicinity. 
With a “royal disregard for the county roads and the rights 
of his less affluent neighbors", he had his hired man begin 
fencing the land to suit his own plans. This move blocked 
the upper Smithland and Eberly roads and, as if that were 
not enough, Barlow had removed a bridge over Little Whiskey 
Creek, which had cost the county $300. The Woodbury County 
Board of Supervisors served the captain with a notice to 
which Barlow replied, cuoting the Iowa code granting him six 
months after notice in which to move the fences, and warmed 
Clarke, the township supervisor, that he, Barlow, would hold 
Clarke "answerable in your private person’ if the county 
opencd the roads. Barlow said the bridge had been .in ‘the 
wrong place, anyway, and he should be considered a public 
benefactor) for putting it out of the way. It would. be a 
good thing, he said, if the supervisors would have the roads 
geraded and the bridge put in its proper location, beeause, 
"T have put in four days hard work with two men and a team 
each day removing that bridge and I think I have done ny 
share." This plan was unheeded by the circuit court and the 
State Supreme Court, which agreed in assessing the ambitious 
"lord of the manor" %500 and costs. 


At last Barlow Hall was finished. It had a slate roof, 
three stories, and 24 rooms. A keystone cuver the doorway 
bore an armorial device -- a doubleheaded bird clasping a 
branch in its out-thrust claws. Cut into it was the date, 
1880, and A. B. Barlow's initials. Stained glass windows 
were fitted into tall cathedral arches. The interior was 
richly furnished. Treasures of armor, old weapons, oil 
paintings, bronzes, and polished furniture, and a tall clock 
of dark, carved oak, wound by weights, helped reproduce an 
old English interior. Monogrammed linen, porcelain, ané 
solid silver enriched the dining room. On the second floor 
was a ballroom for dancing and banouets, Outside, Scotch 
firs lined the driveway and pines covered the green slopes. 


The Barlows were an attractive, aristocratic couple who 
had anticipatec entertaining ofton and graciously, living 
the sort of life they had known on their English country 
place. Experience with the northwest Iowa winters -- one of 
the worst in history occurred in the season of 1880-81 -- 
soon convinced them that their fireplaces were inadequate 
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The Racial Background 


and their contemplated program impractical. They started 
going back overseas for the months of bitter cold, and fin- 
ally remained there, giving up the Iowa property. The man- 
Sion stood on the hilltop as a monument to their aspirations. 
For a while tenant farmers lived there, storing grain in the 
hall, then (about 1930) the place was operated as a road- 
house. Later representatives of another owner, Alvern Wen- 
del of Bronson, moved in. 


Some leading settlers of English descent were perman- 
ént. George Davenport, who came from Ohio about 1877, was 
the descendant of another George Davenport -- one of five 
brothers who came over to America in the Mayflower. 


The French, who had blazed the trail to the future Woo 
bury County territory as voyagceurs, fur-traders, and trap- 
pers, and nad remained as the first white residents, lost 
prominence as the county developed. Here and there a French 
name served aS a reminder of the carly days, and a number of 
the familics formed devout parishioners and devoted workers 
for the Catholic Church, but the English language was spoken 
by the second fsenération, which considered itself completcly 
American. The railroads had cut so sharply into the steam- 
boat trade that -traffic+« on the Missouri became almost negli- 
gible. The short seasons and hazards of trade by river had 
made it imperative for the packet companics to charge much 
higher freight rates, than the railroads, which could run 
daily all wintcr and summer to make connections north and 
south, cast and west.. Gone were the songs, the patois, and 
the French atmosphere that had traveled up the Missouri with 
the boatmen from the creole city of St. Louis, and with them 
vanished the desire of certain persons to bestir is asain 
and seek homes in the newer country up north. 


A number of the pioneer French had congregated at the 
town of Salix, where Theophile Bruguier made his home from 
i869 to 1896. Bruguier') died there February 18, 1696, and 
was. buried inthe little cemetery. Many years later the 
Woodbury County Pioneer Club had the body removed and, on 
September 22, 1926, ceremoniously reburied the remains be- 
Side his two Indian wives and Chief War Eagle, on War Eagle 
Bluff overlooking the Missouri and his old home on the banks 
or ‘the. Gioux. 


While the Indians had been disappearing from the North- 
west fringe of civilization, representatives of another race. 
had been coming up the Missouri River in incrcasing numbers 
to take many of the jobs rapidly becoming available to them. 
These were the Negroes, 


The first Negro traveler through the region had been 


York, a personal § attendant to Captain Clark of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. But the Fades permenent Negro settlers in 
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The Racial Backrround 


the county had not arrived until the first steamboat, the 
Omaha, put into port from St. Louis in 1856. Sevcral of them 
came to serve as deckhands on the ferryboats owned by James 
A. Jackson,pioneer storekeeper and son-in-law of Dr. John F. 
Cook. After the Civil War, and especially as the Sioux City 
and Pacific railroad began to be built through, the Negroes 
came into the vicinity in noticeable numbers’ to help with 
the construction. They laid the board sidewalks and cedar 
block pavements and sradually branched out into other voca- 
tions. 


Some of them acquired businesses and properties of 
their own -- the first rug-cleaning establishment, barber 
shops, laundries, dance halls, gambling houses, and restau- 
rants were operated by Negroes and patronized by everyone. 
One of the popular Negro cooks was Aunty Woodin, whose opos- 
sum dinners were so delicious that business and professional 
men actually bid to get an invitation to them. 


Many of the Negroes were very individual in appearance 
and characteristics,;and had interesting life stories. One of 
these was John Brazo, born in the South in 1698. At an early 
date he had entered the employ of the American Fur Company 
at St. Louis and there, while stretched out to sun himself 
on the steamboat landing, he suffered a misfortune. Mike 
Fink, a notorious outlaw, shot off a piece of Brazo's heel, 
"just for fun." Brazo was lamed-for life. 


Brazo was small,strong, a good hunter, and a sure shot. 
He spoke English, French, Sioux, and other Indian dialects, 
and, as he had learned to play the fiddlic, he was always in 
demand at dances and social gatherings. George Kingsnorth, 
who called the dances while Brazo played, used to say of him; 
"He had one tune which he could play in any time to suit any 
dance you wanted, but the waltz was his favorite, and oh, how 
he would groan around on that 'G' string, with light sudden 
S25Gle (tripe Ort ipointo the treble: chef." As the violin 
was about the only musical instrument available in those 
days, a "fiddler" was very popular. 


Several other outstunding Negroes were noted residents 
of Sioux City and for years were prominent in various cir- 
CLs 


Cass Davis was known as the "water man." In the pre- 
plumbing days, Davis would supply the townsfolk with the 
precious fluid, charging them 25¢ a barrel. He obtained it 
free and charged only for the trouble of hauling it up out 
of the Missouri. River. 


Henry Riding, who kept a hotel, provided plenty of table 


talk for the gossips. When the railroad was put across his 
property without his consent, he seized a shotgun and drove 
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The Racial Background 


the tracklayers off.. Later the railroad company paid him 
“21,000 for the privilege of crossing the property. Riding 
deposited this money in Thomas J. Stone's bank. When the 
bank failed, Riding took his gun, went down, confronted one 
of the officials, and demanded his money. He got it. Later, 
Riding again startled his friends by buying a tombstone and 
having it erected during his lifetime. Such an act was not 
really uncommon, however, for every now and then some pioneer 
would take considerable satisfaction in choosing and having 
set in place a monument to himself. He would be sure, then, 
of having left his mark on the world. 


There was G. C. (Papa) Carr, also a hotel-keeper, opera- 
tor of the Madison House at Third and Water streets. Eventu- 


‘ally Carr moved his hostelry to the main thoroughfare, . Pearl 
_Street.,and there also set up an office where he could be 


prevailed upon to inscribe calling cards, love letters, or 
important documents for whatever person might order or re- 
quire them. His flourishing pénmanship brought him many 
customers, even from the dignitaries of the day. In appear- 
ance, Carr lived up to’ his important role, always wearing a 
smail boucquéet in his buttonhole to set off his well-cut 
clothes, polished shocs, and "plug" hat. 


Another old-timer wis Uncle George Washington, who took 
up his place on the board walk on the corner near a clothing 
store, and there presided over a stand of popcorn and pea- 
nuts which he recommended is “red hot." A Sioux City printer 
named Leitch described "Uncle George" as a ‘*tall well-built 
old gentleman, his head bedecked with the frost of many 4a 
winter, wearing gold rimmed glasses perched out on the end 
of his nosé, a man who was generous to his young customers 
and would always put on a few extra kernels of corn or péa- 
nuts, with a final exclamation of 'Thank you.'" It was said 
that Washington accumulated a large real estate holding. 


Perhaps the vocation most envied, or at least the most 
désired, among later nineteenth century Negrocs, was that of 
barber. The wielder of razor and shaving-brush was always 
addressed as "Professor", a title bound to command respect 
from old and young alike. Looking backward from mature 


years, customers would boast, “Professor Westbrook" -- ton- 
sorial artist to many county officials -- "gave me my first 
shave." 


Professor’ W. BE. Gipson was 2 well-cducated Negro from 
Pennsylvania whose father, also a burber by trade, rose to 
be one of the judges of the Supreme Court: in that State. 
Gipson himself took an active interest in Woodbury County 
politics, anc hnd the reputation of being quite an orator. 
He wis so good a speaker that he was asked’ to take part in 
one of the Fourth of July progroms, at that time the highest 
honor a hometown orator could have. 
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The Racial Background 


Sioux City had several barber shops that might well have 
been immortal in the opinion of critical patrons. There, 
‘in the crossfire and repartee, the customer, the barber, and 
the porter made a triangle which would have contributed much 
to the gayety of nations." Commenting on these glamorous 
days at the sign of the red-and-white striped pole, the 
holder of the opinion just quoted, Jacx Harper, recalled 
three particular shining lights -- Sam Beecham, George Pid- 
gin, and "Big Lou" Cloyd. The trio lured in clients by their 
cunningly-worded advertisement: "Pedal teguments lubricated 
and artistically illuminated for the infinitesimal remuner- 
ation of 10 cénts per operation.’ 


A Negro character fully in harmony with the foregoing 
was "Old Fisher”, who lived ina shack back of Shenkbere's 
wholesale grocery store. It was said that he could carry a 
tune in a quartet.as easily as he could his liquor. [In both 
cases he was exceedingly proficient. During his working 
hours, Fisher was an coxpert carpet layer. 


Sam and Charley Garret were also familiar figures in 
nineteenth century Sioux City. Charley was a singer and an 
extraordinarily good pvenman in those days when a flourishing 
hand, executed with many scrolls and curlicues, was consid 
ered beyond price. Sam, a fisherman in the “Big Muddy", 
was said to be the happicst when he could gather a gang of 
boys together and lead then down to the water for a session 
with rod and lines. Hc cvyentually lost his life in the Mis- 
souri River. 


As Sioux City erew and "put on style", Negro waiters 
were imported for the fashionable restaurants and hotels. 
Some of these later branched out into business for them- 
selves. 


John Patterson was “the coffec man’, who transported 
his big urn with him to the social functions for which he 
was engaged,and made coffce for lodges, churches, and clubs. 


Hdward and Mance Askew, twins from Alabama, served in 
various capacitics and as doormen and salesmen, then opencd 
an exclusive restaurant in downtown Sioux City, where they 
emoloyed both white ana Negro help. 


Several Negrocs reached the roster of the Sioux city 
Police Department, among them John Shores, Newton Williams, 
Bob Watson and Ben Diason, who were patrolmen, and Chalk 
Anderson and Lymie Jarvis, patrol drivers. Jim Washington 
and a Mr. Taylor acted as deputy sheriffs. 


Tom Sturgis, born in slavery, was a mail cerricr who 


rode about the north side with his horse and buggy, deliver- 
ing his letters across the patent leather dashboard. 
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The Racial Background 


Albert Martin was the sexton at the First Presbyterian 
Church. His countenance was appropriately kind and sad. 
Among other duties he had to ring the large old steamboat 
bell in the tower, and pump up the organ. The children of 
the congregation used to love to assist him at these labors, 
especially in helping keep up the air pressure. 


George Baptist incongruously enough supplemented the 
living he made as janitor for the First Congrégational 
Church by working for a gambling house. It remains an un- 
settled question -- which class most remembered him, the 
pious church-goers, or the frequenters of the Sudan and 
"Monte Carlo" over which he presided. 


At least two Negroes were known to have been successful 
farmers. John Williams made enough money from tilling the 
Soil to retire. during the later 1890's. Dave Barner, who 
came up from Charleston, South Carolina, in 1865, rose to be 
foreman of the Ingersoll farm near Sergeant Bluff and held 
that position many years. 
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CHAPTER 11 
STOCK YARDS AND THE INDUSTRIAL SCENE 


Woodbury County's leading industry began entirely as an 
incident. Late in 1859 a flat-bottomed stern-wheel steam- 
boat moved down the Missouri River from the north, laden 
with wheat. At dusk the pilot sought to enter the channel 
leading to Sicux City, where the steamer was to tie up for 
the night, but unexpectedly he ran into trouble when the 
boat struck a sandbar which held it fast. Subsequent ef- 
forts to refloat the vessel failed, It could not be dis- 
lodged and the water-soaked cargo of grain was all but ru- 
ined. Perhaps it would have been lost altogether had not 
James EK. Booge, a man who had come to Sioux City on October 
i1, 1858, to establish a retail grocery business, decided to 
Inspect it. Booge, who was of Scotch descent, could not 
bear to see anything gc to waste. He drove a bargain and 
salvaged the sodden grain, visualizing a neat profit -if he 
could use it for fodder with which to fatten hogs. 


After the animals were conditioned and ready for sale, 
Booge could not find a market for them. He decided to 
slaughter them and offered the dressed meat to his custom- 
ers. The meat sold at once. Bouge thereupon invested in 
more hogs, imported experienced packing-house butchers from 
St. Louis, and the little business expanded. Late in 1860 he 
opened a small plant on the east bank of Perry Creek at 
Fifth and Water streets. 


During the next few years ths mobilization of troops to 
fight the Indians in the northwest began. Units called into 
service for the duration cf the Civil War greatly increased 
the demand for packing products, grain, provisions, and sup- 
plies of all kinds, Boogets business accordingly prospered 
to the point where 12 animals a day were being slaughtered 
at his establishment. The plant, where the first year a few 
hundred hogs and some cattle had been processed, consisted 
only of four walls, a roof, and a boiler, 


Siou® City seemed the logical place for a packing 
plant. It was located in the heart of a vital corn and 
livestock-producing country with a trade territory reaching 
as far as Montana and including Wyoming, Colorade, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota. When the 
railroad came through in 1868 a new world of advantages was 
offered by means of transportation and distribution. 


Booge's packing business increased so steadily that 
more adequate quarters became necessary. A large plant was 
constructed on the same site in 1871. The proprietor then 
specialized in handling selected light hogs, a program which 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


proved very successful and perxmitted steady expansion, 
After another ten years, the business and residential dis- 
trict had spread out so far that Booge had to move his 
plant. In 1880 Booge picked a spot near Yards Park, where 
later a baseball grandstand was built. The next year he put 
up a packing plant covering ten acres of land, with a capac- 
ity for handling 1,600 hogs a day in winter, 800 during the 
Summer, and 100 cattle and 100 sheep daily, a much greater 
volume than had been turned out at the former plant at Fifth 
and Water streets. Half the products were sold in the 
United States, the remainder to London and Liverpool markets. 


A prosperous business and agricultural era had opened 
up in Woodbury County. The soil in the Missouri Valley was 
deep, well-drained, and little affected by the drought which 
parched the earth and crops in less-favored sections of the 
country. Bountiful crops were harvested there in years that 
were lean elsewhere. Grain of all kinds was being grown, 
At one time, 1889, more than half of the entire flax crop of 
the United States was grown within a radius of 160 miles of 
Sioux City. Corn was leading as a crop, Sioux City was to 
become the third largest barley market in the Nation, and 
Iowa was ranking first among the States of the Union in hog 
production. 


True, there had been mighty invasions by grasshoppers 
-- plagues on green wings that swept in during the hard year 
of 1857 and again in 1864, destroying all vegetation. In 
1868 they returned in such immense numbers as to form an un- 
broken column. Then from 1873 om the grasshoppers so regu- 
larly consumed the crops that at length, in October 1876, 
the governors of Minnesota,Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho met at Omaha 
to discuss the situation. After considering various ways of 
getting rid of the pests, they recommended that the Federal 
Government try to eliminate the insects by appointing a 
special commissioner to investigate the problem. Congress 
responded to the demands of the people from the grasshopper- 
raided territory, and in 1877 appropriated money and estab- 
lished an entomological commission to report on the Rocky 
Mountain locust. Rolling and burning the fields and "trap- 
ping" the grasshoppers were among the measures adopted, how- 
ever, and the settlers from then on turned more generally to 
stock raising instead of relying eéntirely upon crops of 
grain. 


During the 1880's a number of manufacturing establish- 
ments were opened in Sioux City, several of them closely 
associated with agriculture. The linseed oil works, built 
in 1884, were said to be the largest of their kind in the 
United States. Industries included an oatmeal mill and sev- 
eral large flour mills, plow plants, overall and carriage 
factories, and a pottery and brick and tile yard. 
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Stockyards and the ‘Industrial Scene 


Several trade papers made their appearance in Sioux 
City at about that time.. One was the Sioux City Stock Ex- 
change, a daily first issued in December 1887. Its aim was 
to reflect the business done at the Union Stock Yards. S. D. 
Cook was the editor and manager. U. S. Preston was editor of 
the agricultural monthly, The Western Farmer and Stockman, 
founded in 1887 and owned by the Western Farmer Publishing 
Company. Another monthly, The Industrial Review, was de- 
voted to the industrial interests of Sioux City. It was 
launched by the Leeds Publishing Company in 1690. 


The growth of Sioux City's business and manufacturing 
as typified by the packing industry, stimulated plans for 
civic expansion and improvement. Promotion companies of- 
fered real estate holdings at points convenient to railroad 
lines. Other additions were laid out and purchased by town 
residents as well as by speculators. The Leeds Land and In- 
vestment Company platted Leeds in the Floyd Valley during 
the spring of 1889. East of Leeds was the Lynn Addition. 
Riverside Park was developed west of Sioux City on the banks 
of the Big Sioux River, and the residential and cultural 
suburb of Morningside grew up southeast of the county seat. 


The pace for much of this expansion had been set by the 
packing industry. In 1890 more than 680,000 hogs, 33,500 
cattle, and 15,000 sheep were packed at the Sioux City 
plants. The increase in receipts for hog packing had risen 
63 per cent in two years, the receipts for cattle more than 
74 per cent. By 1890 Sioux City ranked fifth among packing 
centers in the United States. 


But soon the local packer was to disappear from the 
scene and his enterprises were to pass into the hands of big 
concerns from “outside.” The Booge Packing Company vanished 
as a concrete entity and was sold to the Union Stoek Yards 
Company on November 9, 1891. The latter firm leased the 
plant to the Sioux City Packing Company December l, 1892. 
On the previous day, the Cudahy Packing Company had taken 
‘over the Haakinson plant, reserving to Haakinson the beef 
processing department which operated as the Sioux City 
Dressed Beef Canning Company until November 17, 1897, when 
this, too, was acquired by Cudahy. 


Boom days in Sioux City and the surrounding country 
were described in Aladdin & Co., an early novel by a local 
author, Herbert Quick Ti66l-1905 ). In his fictitious town 
of Lattimore, one organization of business activity led to 
another; there were hastily-formed real estate and insurance 
companies, loan and trust companies, banking institutions, 
and groups working for street railways and waterworks. He 
described how transportation companies "pushed their char- 
ters to passage at midnight sessions of boards of aldermen, 
seized streets in the daytime, and extended their metallic 
tentacles out into the fields of dazed farmers." 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


Having become a city of "magnificent distances", Sioux 
City needed a street car system. Fred T. Evans promoted the 
Sioux City Street Railway Company, and a line was opened 
July 4, 1884. Passengers paid a five-cent fare to ride ina 
little "bandbox on wheels", a green car with five windows on 
each side, and drawn by a horse or amule. There were five 
of these cars, and for the modest fare one could ride two 
miles from Fourth and Court streets to West Seventh and Pan- 
oah or vice versa. The Journal of July 6, 1884, reported 
that the cars were "quite elegant", manned by gentlemanly 
drivers. Frank and J. Fs; Peavey, the builders of Peavey's 
Grand, acquired an interest in the company in 1888 and in 
1890 they took it over completely and had it electrified. 


By 1892 there were seven lines of city railways, offer- 
ing transportation over tracks totalling some fifty miles. 
Moreover, there were four and-one half miles of elevated 
road, said to have been the third elevated road built any- 
where in the world. The other two were in New York and Kan- 
sas City, respectively, according to the newspapers of the 
period... Its construction was the amswér toa problem that 
had been growing with the expansion of the community since 
1883. The residence section extended northward toward the 
bluffs. A few miles to the west was a level plateau high 
above the smoke and dust of the city and with attractive 
sites for homes. Separating this tableland from the resi- 
dence district were the marshes of the Floyd River, the 
growing packing house area,and a network of railroad tracks. 
In order to circumvent these barriers and facilitate the 
development of the desirable residential lend, a group of 
prominent men organized and planned the elevated railroad. 
The backers included A. S. Garretson, Dp. T. Hedges, John T. 
Cheney, E. C. Peters, James Booge, Ed Haakinson, James A. 
Jackson, A. M. Jackson, and others. 


A three-mile surface line was built from the east side 
of the Floyd River at Leech Avenue to what then were the 
eastern limits of Morningside. It cost $100,000, and was 
completed. Sepyember 15, 1888. The contract for the ele- 
vated section, specifying its completion within a year, was 
let to the King Iron Bridge Company of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December 7, 1889. Unavoidable delays postponed the con- 
struction progress until April 16, 1891. The completed road 
cost $500,000. Beginning at Leech Avenje, near the Floyd 
River, it ran north on Division Street across the river to 
Third Street. The Floyd was crossed by an iron span 130 
feet in length, supportea by cylinder piers. Two similarly 
Supported spans crossed the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
tracks. At Leech Street the elevated connected with the 
surface track to East Morningside. The elevated portion had 
five depots anda roadway 18 feet in width, supported by 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


A tremendous forward step was taken January 21, 1884, 
with the formation of the Union Stock Yards Company. Fred 
T. Evans, Daniel T. Hedges, Ed Haakinson, and John Péirce 
Signed the original articles of inccrporation providing 
that: "The business of said company shall be to operate 
stockyards at Sioux City, Iowa; to buy and sell stock and to 
receive, sell and ship stock on commission, and for that 
purpose it may buy and sell, lease and release such real es- 
tate and erect all such buildings, fences and other improve- 
ments as may be necessary to properly conduct’. such busi- 
ness." 


Hedges was president and treasurer, Evans vice-presi- 
dent, and Haakinson secretary and superintendent. These 
three men and A. S. Garretson also served on the board of 
directors. A capital stock of {100,000 was at first pro- 
vided for, but the amount was increased to $1,000,000 three 
years later when the yards were formally opened for busi- 
ness. At that time, 1887, an expansion program was adopted 
and the articles of incorporation were amended to allow the 
company to construct, own, and operate slaughtering, packing, 
and canning houses for killing and packing livestock. Dur- 
ing that year the company spent $25,000 to construct a bank 
and exchange building, ‘175,000 for side-tracks, pens, grad- 
ing, and general improvements, {300,000 for thé six build- 
ings of the Silberhorn packing plant and ..275,000 for the 
Fowler packing plant, completed in 1886 -- altogether a 
total of $775,000. 


We He Silberhorn of Chicago leased the establishment 
under his own name, continuing with it until July 1, 1893. 
Robert D. Fowler, also of Chicago, managed the Fowler pack- 
ing plant from April 13, 1888, to January 25, 1889, when its 
ownership was transferred back to the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany which on February 26, 1889, leased it to the Ed Haakin- 
son company. A year later the Union Stock Yards Company 
built the Heller plant from part of a box factory belonging 
to the Haakinson property. 


Since Booge's original success other people in Wood- 
bury County had begun to traffic in livestock, furnishing 
feeders to a limited territory and giving farmers an oppor- 
tunity to use their surplus corn and fodder by supplying 
stock to the packers. Out of this activity developed the 
Live Stock Exchange, organized in 1887, and the Live Stock 
Exchange Building, erected in 1892. The Exchange was de- 
Signed to protect shippers of livestock, and accordingly es- 
tablished just rules under which all members had to operate. 
Fair and active competition on the part of the buying inter- 
ests was maintained, and a traffic bureau, to guard the in- 
terests of shippers as to freight rates, traffic rules, and 
the collection of claims, was set up. 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


steel columns 22 feet above the level of the street. The 
floor was constructed of ties of southern pine. At first 
donkey steam engines pulled the two-car trains but were at 
length replaced by electric cars. The fare was five cents 
for the surface line. 


The elevated road had been in operation only a short 
time when a devastating flood struck the valley, May 18 and 
19, 1892. Many people who would otherwise not have escaped 
were able to save themselves by climbing to the high tracks. 
Buildings, bridges, and roads were washed out, and masses of 
wreckage and debris were piled up against the supports of 
the elevated. For days the elevated was the only means of 
transvortation and communication between Morningside and the 
business district. 


That flood caused some loss of life and heavy property 
damage. Rain began to fall on the evening of May 16, after 
the ground had already been saturated with water and the 
ereeks were full. The rain continued. throughout the night 
and fell heavily the next day. Then, at dawn on May 18, 
Swelling walls of the accumulated water toppled over and 
raged down the valley, lashed by a high wind, Covering 218 
-blocks, it carried everything along: houses,furniture, and 
thousands of head of livestock. Pens of hogs and cattle 
and improvements made by the Union Stock Yards Company were 
swept away. A thousand persons who were left homeless saved 
their lives by climbing to the elevated or by being taken 
from the roofs of their homes in boats. The water on the 
flats was more than ten feet deep. Lars Anderson, a ferry- 
boat machinist, saved 27 persons by rowing from house to 
house, picking up those stranded on roofs or upper stories. 
He was making a final trip after taking ona load froma 
floating housetop, when his boat capsized. anderson was 
drowned. He was acclaimed a hero and a municipal park and 
playground on the banks of the Floyd River were named in his 
honor. Another boat upset when C. HE. James set out to res- 
eue a family. James held onto a window ledge for several 
hours, dangling above the water, until he himself was res- 
cued. Altogether, 25 lives were lost, and more than ten 
million dollars worth of property was destroyed. 


The elevated road's role in the flood made good pub- 
licity. Some time later, a party of Chicago business men 
visited Sioux City to inspect the road and consider whether 
a Similar form of elevated transportation would help solve 
the traffic problems of the Windy City. They must have been 
favorably impressed; at any rate, Chicago did adopt the idea 
and soon began to handle traffic on its own famous "L." 


Sioux City's cable carline was the first of its type to 


be built in Iowa. It was invented by William Phoenix, who 
built it, beginning August 20, 1889, and operated it for the 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


first year of its ten-year life. The line was originally 
three and one half miles long, covering the distance between 
Third and Jones up Jackson Street to Forty-first Street. It 
was lengthened by an extension on Third Street from Jones to 
Water Street. From six in the morning to l2 at night the 38 
cars were kept in action. Are lights marked the way every 
two blocks. There were 12 automatic switches or six side 
tracks for the passage of cars besides the loop at Central 
Park at the end- of Jackson Street. One cable, 22,771 feet 
in length and costing $10,000, extended from Third and Jack- 
son to Twentieth and Jackson. The second cable ran from 
Twenty-ninth Street to Central Park. The power house at 
Twenty-ninth and Jones Streets was equipped to furnish elec- 
tric lighting for -Jackson Street along the route of the 
cable-track in addition to the power for running the cable. 
The dance pavilion in the "loop" was the objective of many 
of the passengers on summer evenings. Others passed the 
time inexpensively by riding up and down on the car and 
watching the cable wind and unwind on the huge spool. The 
cable company employed 50 men and owned property valued at 
$340,000. John Peirce was president of the company; D. T. 
Hedges, secretary; W. V. Hedges, treasurer; and W. H. Mack, 
general superintendent. | 


There was. still another. form of conveyance popularly 
used for processions and celebrations. This was Joe Foye's 
tallyho, an overgrown phaeton cab, with seats in front and 
rear holding 15 persons. At. the sides were shining . oil 
lamps, a glitter of brass in the sunlight by day, and at 
night the dispensers of a soft yellow light. Leather har- 
ness glittering with brass ornamented the three teams of 
mettlesome horses hitched- to the vehicle. On gala civic 
days the mayor of Sioux City and important visitors would 
ride through the streets in state in this tallyho, salut- 
ing or bowing to the people who greeted them along the way. 
At other times it was chartered for excursions and, various 
social occasions, once journeying as far afield as the Dak- 
otas, whither 15 local business men were conveyed on a good 
will tour. 


In the years from 1890 to 1892, Sioux City already 
seemed to have reached the zenith of comfort and prosperi- 
ty. Public utilities then in use included city waterworks 
with 30 miles of water mains into which the water had been 
turned July 15, 1885, an electric light plant which started 
in 1883, a gas plant in use since the 1870's but enlarged 
and combined with the electric plant, 20 miles of block pav- 
ing, the surface elevated, and cable transportation facil- 
ities. The population had grown almost unbelievably from 
7,400 in 1889 to more than 38,000 in 1890, a year in which 
there were, according to the United States census, 196 re- 
ported manufacturing establishments putting out products 
worth more than $14,000,000. By 1892 the assessed valuation 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


of Sioux City property had risen from an earlier $1,148,000 
to $20,000,000. Most of the 19 banks and 1é loan and trust 
companies had been established within the decade. One bank 
was said to have a capital of $1,000,000. The annual report 
of the United States Comptroller of the Currency showed a 
rise in the exchange in Sioux City from $19,000,000 to more 
than $50,000,000 within two years. | 


Although transportation had grown so amazingly through- 
out the county, there was still one formidable barrier to 
its success, That was the lack of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at Sioux City. For a long time all freight had 
been handled on the steamboats, which could make landings at 
both sides of the river, and this service was supplemented 
by ferry boats. But the railroads presented an entirely 
different problem. During the 1870's an effort was made to 
get a bridge which ‘would stand firmly across the turbulent 
Missouri and carry both railroads and a wagon road right-of- 
way. Engineers reported that the task would be difficult 
and that there was much quicksand underlying the river to a 
great depth. It was not until 1888 that the bridge was 
built, and then it was controlled by the Northwestern Rail- 
way and had no wagon crossing facilities. The first cross- 
ing available to ordinary persons was the pontoon bridge 
constructed in 1889. 


Sioux City in 1886 had grown steadily, but the popula- 
tion was still less than 20,000. The town had as yet no 
passenger nor train bridge across the Missouri, there was no 
city hall, and no federal building. The board walks and un- 
paved streets were lighted by old-fashioned lamps. ,fhere 
were 11 public schools and 18 churches, but these good in- 
fluences were counter-balanced by the lawless elements that 
had flocked into town with steamboat and railroad traffic 
and terminal facilities, and remained to build up organized 
groups. Conditions were somewhat like those that were to 
exist inthe large cities during the gangster and prohibi- 
tion era of the 1920's. Decent people found themselves al- 
most afraid to venture out on the streets at night. Iowa 
was "dry" at the time, but Sioux City officials permitted 
Saloons to operate at an assessment of $25 a month. There 
were 75 saloons and two breweries, besides several licensed 
gambling and other houses. 


Against such conditions the civic leaders and church 
people fought most strenuously. Many organizations held 
protest meetings. The Law and Order League, to which the 
Reverend George C. Haddock belonged, was the most outspoken. 
Haddock, pastor of the First Methodist Church in Sioux City, 
had accepted that post in 1885 from Wisconsin, where he had 
been set upon three times by thugs for helping to expose 
evil conditions. These experiences had tended to give him 
additional confidence in his new crusade. 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


The Law and Order League started injunctions against 
most of the saloon-keepers and against some drug stores. 
Mr. Haddock testified against the lawbreakers in court, and 
resentment against him rose to a fever pitch. He was plain- 
tiff in at least 20 cases on trial before Judge Lewis of 
Sioux City, and was a witness in many others, testifying to 
the unfavorable reputation of certain places. He expressed 
the opinion that he was "a better friend to the saloon men 
than those aiding and abetting them in violation of the 
law." 


A general meeting was planned for July 30 to adopt 
resolutions to secure the execution and enforcement of State 
and city laws for the protection of the interest of the com- 
munity. The meeting was well attended but accomplished 
nothing, principally because so many leading citizens stayed 
away. The liquor factions had prominent attorneys, one of 
whom was reputed to carry a concealed sword in his walking 
stick. The League nevertheless went ahead with its injunc- 
tions and several other ministers gave their backing and 
moral support to the cause. Haddock went on testifying 
until the last day of his life. 


About 9 o'clock ona rainy summer evening, August 3, 
1885, Haddock and the Reverend ©. C. Turner, pastor of the 
Whitfield Methodist Church, hired a buckskin horse and buggy 
at Jerry Merrillts livery stable in Sioux City and drove to 
Greenville to secure evidence for one of the oases. On 
their return, Turner alighted from the rig at his home on 
the west side, while his colleague continued on alone to the 
livery stable at Fourth and Water streets. 


Giving up the horse and carriage to the attendant, Had- 
dock started toward the corner. As he passed by the porch 
or Columbia House, a hotel, the dim rays from the street 
lamp disclosed four men standing diagonally across the way, 
Unalarmed, but with a premonition that the loiterers were 
waiting for him, the minister stepped back to the stable and 
questioned Tom Jarvis, the Negro hostler on night duty. 


The Negro was giving the buckskin horse a rubdown; 
probably the seriousness of the situation did not occur to 
him as he replied that a man had been asking for Haddock. 


The information seemed to confirm the many threatening 
letters the minister had received. "Well, I can take care 
_of myself and them, too", said Haddock. But, as he left the 
stable, he was shot from behind and killed. 


Public indignation was aroused. The murder, a sensa- 
tion in Sioux City and the vicinity, attracted national at- 
tention, and press associations sent representatives to 
Sioux City to cover every angle of the story, the investiga- 
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Stockyards and the Industrial Scene 


tions, and the subsequent trials. ,George D. Perkins, the 
editor of the Sioux City Journal, was one of the leaders at 
mass protest meetings. The paper began a public subscrip- 
tion fund that amounted in a month to $25,000. Governor 
Larrabee offered a reward, and the city council posted 
another for the arrest of the murderer. The council also 
made an appropriation to cover the costs of the funeral. 


Haddock's death was not in vain, for the old lawless 
era passed on with him, and Sioux City residents turned alt 
their energies to civic improvements: the paving of streets, 
the building of transportation facilities, the construction 
of a federal building and many business plants. 


Public opinion forced the saloons to cease business and 
they moved across the river to Covington, Nebraska, where 
the laws were said to be less severe. This town soon gained 
the reputation of being "the toughest spot in the Middle 
West." Originally transportation to Covington could be made 
only by ferry. In 1889, a pontoon bridge was constructed 
and continued in use for the next seven years. A toll of 
five cents was collected from each person who crossed, 
bringing in an average of $100 a day during the months of 
good weather. It was soon said that the pontoon bridge was 
a "string of boats with a thirst at one end anda drink at 
the other." But the drink was no longer at the Sioux City 
end. 
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CHAPTER 12 
THE GAY AND GLOOMY NINETIES 


The 1890's constituted an era that began with prosper- 
ity, turned into a panic, and ended with awar. Despite 
such events, the balance was on the whole favorable to ad- 
vancing standards of living, culture was at a premium, and 
women's fashions touched new peaks in absurdity. It was the 
period to be looked back on later as the "Gay Nineties," 


At the beginning of the decade, industrial prospects 
were good, then'all at once the scene began to change, not 
just locally or even nationally, but the world over. In 
September 18692 the Sioux City Journal observed of London, 
England, that "the Sinema and financial situation is 
looked upon with deepest apprehension." The city treasurer, 
just back from the East, reported that he found money there 
"rather closer than he had expected", but such a state of 
affairs had been explained to him as being brought on by a 
cholera scare. The panic that followed was actually the re- 
sult of various causes, including agricultural depression, 
reckless railway financing, and unsound banking. Warily, 
speculators noted that prices were low, and that the cattle 
market was "generally dull and unchanged." The Haakinson 
packing house shut down in November. Other shocks came in 
Guscw Ssuccessivun. (On. April 25, 1895, )..T. Hedges, presi-= 
dent and treasurer, as well as one of the organizers of the 
Union Stock Yards Company, assigned all his property to his 
creditors. One by one the packing houses closed or changed 
hands in an industrial collapse that paved the way for out- 
side firms, Cudahy's and Armour's, to take over. One shrewd 
local man, Adolph Hurni, made an opening for himself by 
Slaughtering crippled hogs. Starting ina small way he 
founded a business in that year of 1893 that lasted for more 
than two decades. But most of the local capitalists, real 
estate dealers, and small investors suffered losses from 
which they never recovered. 


One important project that was delayed by the panic was 
the building of a bridge to replace the pontoon way across 
the Missouri River. Donald McLean had started construction 
in August 1890, hoping to build a railroad from Sioux City 
to Ogden, Utah. When he failed, A. S. Garretson and some 
associates acquired McLean's Pacific Short Line and, re- 
organizing under the name of the Missouri River Bridge Com- 
pany, went ahead with construction. This company also 
failed, in 1893, and it was not until 1895 that work could 
be continued by the creditors of the interests involved. A 
corps of 200 men, including "sand hogs", professional work- 
ers for the caissons that were sunk to great depths below 
the water level, was sent from New York. The piers of the 
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bridge rested on rock bottom at adepth of from 80 to 105 
feet. The "sand hogs" worked in three-hour shifts, spend- 
ing every other three hours in a sealed compartment above 
the ground known as the "Hoghouse." A doctor was at hand to 
attend sufferers from "bends", an ailment common to the 
divers, and caused by the pressure of deep water against the 
lungs. ; 


On a red-letter day, November 18, 1895, the last pin 
was driven in, the foreman gave a Signal, and every whistle 
on the project roared out the notice that the bridge was 
finished. The formal opening was held January 21, 1896. At 
9 am. foot passengers were allowed to go across, and just 
at noon the first street car and the first train ‘carried 
passengers over this new combination bridge. That night the 
event was celebrated by the "most elaborate banquet ever 
given in Sloux City." 


Two important public buildings were put up in the nine- 
ties. These were the City Hall, built and owned by the Cit- 
izen's Library and Building Assuciation, in 1891, and the 
Federal Building, containing the post office, constructed in 
1896-97. The tower of the rough sandstone Florentine style 
Federal Building was the setting for the town clock, which 
soon became known as "Old Ben." 


At this time educational circles in Woodbury County 
were interested in Merningside College, founded in Sioux 
City in 1889 as the University of the Northwest. It had 
been planned by Dr. Wilmot Whitfield, chancellor and presid- 
ing elder of the Ncerthwest Iowa Conference uf the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Reverend Rubert C. Glass, Dean of Lib- 
eral Arts, and the Reverend Ira N. Pardee. Of the first 
session in Grace Church Mrs. E. A. Brown, wife of the first 
head of the mathematics department, later recalled that the 
entire instruction staff was ready, but there were only half 
that many students, "so they. all went home to return in one 
week. In the meantime ‘there was a bit of advertising and 
personal work done andthe next week there were 40 or 50 
students." During that winter, faculty and pupils alike had 
to wear their overcoats and overshoes because there was no 
cOal. At the end of the year, all salaries had been paid, 
but "the money cane in various ways and at unexpected times." 
In spite of brave efforts to struggle on financially, the 
institution was so deep in debt that its campus had to be 
planted in corn. The depression of 1893 seemed to make any 
progress impossible, 


Then in 1894 the Northwest Iowa Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church took over the property and renanied it 
Morningside College and Conservatory of Music. Dr. Wilson 
Seeley Lewis, who came into the presidency in 1697, put the 
college on a firm foundation. 
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The Gay and Gloomy Nineties 


The conservatory attained the honor of being one of the 
three nationally-accredited schools of music in the State 
(with Drake University and the University of Iowa), and de- 
veloped a noted a Capella choir. The college was coeduca- 
tional and non-sectarian. It offered regular liberal arts 
courses, also pre-professional courses, and there was a 
graduate school for the Master of Arts degree. The library 
was enlarged and gradually built up until it reached 150,000 
volumes. Up-to-date buildings and an athletic field were 
located on the 23-acre campus, with an outiook commanding a 
view for miles across the Missouri River and the hills be- 
yond in Nebraska. 


A growing consciousness during this period of social 
and welfare needs had resulted in the founding of several 
hospitals, nursing schools, and a medical college. 


The Sioux City College- of Medicine had been incorpo- 
rated by Dr. William Jepson, and classes were graduated an- 
nually beginning in 1890. Dr. Jepson, the founder, was born 
and educated in Denmark, but received his professional 
training in Scotland and in the United States. He eventu- 
ally became a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons, 
president of the Iowa State Medical Society, and also chair- 
man of the State Board of Medical Examiners. However, he 
was professor of surgery at the Sioux City College of Medi- 
cine until 1901, when he was appointed to a similar post at 
the State University of Iowa. Dr. J. W. Warren was dean of 
the faculty and Dr. E. D. Frear, secretary and treasurer. 


Sioux City's pioneer hospital was the Samaritan, an 
outgrowth of the activities of the Women's Christian Asso- 
clation, formed in 1875. Under the auspices of the group of 
60 people, an old hotel, the Northwestern, on the north 
Side of Second Street between Pearl and Douglas, was oper- 
ated as a home for girls. The scope was gradually broadened 
until in 1885 the Samaritan home was opened to the public as 
a cottage hospital, with nurses as well as amatron and 
housekeeper. By 1893 larger quarters were essential and in 
May of that year the hospital was moved to a new two-story 
brick building at Seventeenth and Pierce streets. Luey 
Ayers of Women's Hospital, Chicago, became the superin- 
tendent. Several organizations cooperated with the Women's 
Christian Association to assure the success of the institu- 
tion, among them the Women's Society of the First Baptist 
Church, St.. Thomas's Episcopal Church, the Unity Church, 
First Congregational Church, end the Hebrew Synagogue. 


The boom days which brought more visitors and residents 
to the city in 1890 accelerated the demands for medical 
care, and a second hospital proved necessary, in addition to. 
the Samaritan. Prominent citizens met to talk over the 
prospect, and. appointed a committee consisting of Mayor 
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The Gay and Gloomy Nineties 


E. C. Palmer, Dr. William Jepson, W. H. Myers, E. H. Hubbard, 
and Walter Strange to make the arrangements. Mother Super-- 
ior Agatha of the hospital in Dubuque was invited to take 
charge. She responded instantly and arrived in Sivoux City 
- with five Sisters of Mercy. 


A building was purchased, John Peirce's large house at 
the corner of Twenty-ninth and Jennings streets, $12,000 
worth of equipment was installed, and St. Joseph's Hospital 
was opened on May 14, 1890. These quarters were overcrowded 
within a few months and negotiations were undertaken with 
Peirce to acquire his own home at Twenty-first Street and 
Boulevard, in Ingleside. An additional $30,000 was spent, 
and with it Mother Agatha acquired ten acres of ground and 
the Peirce residence. A large brick hospital was built 
which served satisfactorily until 1899, when increased pat- 
ronage necessitated the erection of a $75,000 three-story 
structure. Training classes for nurses were started there 
the next year. 


St. Vincent's Hospital was begun in July 1898 when 
Mother Gertrude anda group of Benedictine Sisters came to 
Sioux City and bought the John H. Charles home at Seventh 
and Pierce streets, with the quarter biock on which the 
house stood. The following September the Sisters opened a 
home for working girls, and also offered nursing facilities. 
They received so many charity cases that in time they took 
the name of St. Vincent's Hospital. The founder, Mother 
Gertrude, had just previously established St. Vincent's con- 
vent at Elkton, South Dakota. While in the northwestern 
country she had met Sitting Bull, the Sioux Chief and "bad" 
man, and had tried to dissuade him from his last stand 
against the United States Government. 


As Sioux City continucd to need additional hospital fa- 
cilities, a group of Lutherans formed the Lutheran Hospital 
Association of Sioux City, which purchased a building on 
Twenty-seventh Street in 1901 and put it into service as a 
general hospital. 


Child welfare had been stressed ever since 1892 when a 
widow, a Mrs. Johnson, started taking care of boys and girls 
whose mothers had to work. Soon outside help was necessary 
and Mrs. Martha Hill and her daughters, Mrs. H. F. Claugh 
and Mrs. J. C. Kelley, helped organize a group to found the 
Boys and Girls Home on a permanent non-sectarian basis. Es- 
tablished in 1894, it was incorporated for 50 years. 


Another and similar project was the Women's and Babies!’ 
Home, started in 1898 by Dr. Agnes Eichelberger, and sup- 
ported by public donations. 


Sioux City's park system had its beginning in the 
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Women's Park Association organized October 11, 1891, at a 
meeting in the office of Miss Jennie E. Rogers in the United 
Bank building. Mrs. J. D. Yeomans was elected president of 
the group of 25 who proposed to secure a system of public 
Parts 1Oy the Cty. rom. thelr efforts, Sioux City's park 
system was destined to grow until it included 44 parks and 
recreation grounds, with a total area of 1,519 acres. The 
largest of these was Stone Park, at the northwest edge of 
the city limits, 801 acres of heavily wooded grounds and 
precipitous bluffs. alone the east bank of the Bie Sioux 
River. Grandview Park, at Twenty-fourth and Grandview Boule- 
Vara, was one of the ‘highest, points in the city. ‘Here, 
during the summer, people would gather to refresh themselves 
in cooling breezes as they listened to band concerts. 


The grave of Chief War Eagle was surrounded by War 
Eagle Park, looking out over South Dakota and Nebraska and 
the winding channel of the Missouri River, meandering through 
the bottom lands. 


But Riverside Park, a 42-acre area, former favorite 
indian camping site and home of the ancient tree, Council 
Oak, was the oldest recreation ground in Sioux City, in use 
Since 1888. . 


A ravine that, rambled near the Herbert Quick home at 
the northeast corner of St. Louis and Sixth Avenue was later 
named and "reorganized." Quick, who had moved to Sioux City 
in 1890 to practice law, took an active part in municipal 
affairs. In 1894 he had become counsel for a crusading cit- 
izens' committee; and from. 1898 to 1900. served as mayor of 
Sioux City. Quick found time to take long walks in what he 
called South ravine”, near his ‘home, a place of such natu-= 
rel beauty thet he called! it "Fairyland." He, imagined a 
tale in which a little boy fell asleep while playing in the 
ravine and dreamed that the place was peopled with fairies 
in the guise of miniature Sioux Indians. This idea formed 
the basis for a book, In The Fairyland of America, published 
by Stokes, 1902. iv fulttiong 


Interest in the grave of Sergeant Charles Floyd was re- 
vived by the discovery. February 3, 1893, of his journal in 
the archives of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
Some time later John H. Charles, George Murphy, and Cc. R. 
Marks made a pilgrimage from Sioux City to Floyd's Bluff, 
but had a difficult search through the underbrush before 
they could find the grave. Their report led to the forma- 
tion of the Floyd Memorial Association and the launching of 
a "Monument to Floyd" movement. The grave was opened June 6, 
1895, and the remains were removed and placed in special urns 
made by C. J. and A. M. Holman at their tile works in Ser- 
geant Bluff. Reburial services were held August 20, 1895, 
the ninety-first anniversary of Floyd's death, and the urns 
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and grave were covered with a marble slab. Professor James 
D. Butler of the University of Wisconsin attended, and read 
aloud from the original ‘Floyd journal, 


It was several years before a suitable marker could be 
arranged, but with the aid of appropriations by Congress and 
the Iowa Legislature, the Floyd Monument was finally begun 
in 1900. Some of the early pioneers were able to be present 
at the laying of the cornerstone. These were the Reverend 
‘Thomas Chesnut, M. F. Moore, N. Livering, John H. Charles, 
Dr. Ss P. Yeomans, George Weare, Captain J. M. White, and 
Addison Oliver. The monument was dedicated May 30, 1901, 
when the engineer in charge of construction, Colonel H. M. 
Chittenden, made formal presentation of the sponsoring asso- 
ciation. The monument was an obelisk of white sandstone 
100 fect high, placed in a commanding position above the 
southward bend of the Missouri. The cost was approximately 
815,000. 


There was little traffic on the rivers by the end of 
the nineteenth century, but boating was a popular pastime. 
Romantic couples would go out in rowboats and canoes, and 
for larger parties there was the Minnehaha, a pleasure 
launch. Boat clubs held regattas on the Big Sioux River 
rather than on the Missouri. Many gvod rowers were de- 
veloped in singles, doubles, and four-man rowing. Among them 
were E. ©. Currier, Charles Claypool, Harry Gooch, J. He 
Osborne, Charlies Howei2i, Fred . Taylor, Eugene Del Fosse, 
Everett Sweeley, and Lewis Caton. The Sioux City Boat Club 
won the championship at Cedar Falls in 1900. 


After 1894 Riverside Park was the scene of the big 
baseball games. Previously they had been played at Evans 
Park, an area on West Twentieth Street, between Center and 
Geneva. There crowds had watched the Sornhuskers, especial- 
ly in that proud year of 1891 when the Sioux City team de- 
feated Toledo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, and Grand Rapids. Boys who attempted to 
"sneak in" had blank cartridges fired at them by a special 
police officer, a G. A. R. veteran named Anthony Devine. But 
others and even many grown folk who lacked the price of ad- 
mission could witness the games by climbing a slope some. 
distance south of the park. This advantageous position came 
to be known as "Poverty Hill." In 1894 the games were 
shifted from Evans to Riverside Park, where baseball was 
played for more than 20 years. 


With the development of high school and Morningside 
College elevens, Woodbury County football players had a 
chance to show their prowess. The 1898 team of collegians 
that season nlayed an undefeated, unscored-upon schedule. Two 
young men from Sioux City attended Yale University and made 
good records playing on the eastern team. They were Russell 
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Marks and Ralph Tredway. The latter was also captain of the 
crew and his name was borrowed for the title of a play, 
orocway of Yale, in which Nat Goodwin played the leading 
role. 


Several other forms of sport attracted both spectators 
and participants wherever they were held. Wrestling matches 
were put on at the old Academy of Music in Sioux City and at 
a place known as Goldie's Rink. Famous wrestlers, among them 
Farmer Burns, Frank Gotch, and Hackenschmidt, made appear- 
ances at one place or the other within the next decade. 
Boxing was prohibited in the city, but occasionally bouts 
were planned for some spot outside the minicipal limits, in 
some wooded area, or on the grounds near the Floyd Monument. 
Icehouses were also furtively put into service, All boxing 
promotion had to be carried on in whispers. No doubt the 
necessity for keeping the "secret" was a part of the pleas- 
ure, To a selected group of silent enthusiasts, Stout and a 
Billy O'Donnell, packing-house employees, gained reputations 
as fighters. At a much later date, "Australian Billy” Mur- 
phy mede his home in Sioux City. 


Bicycling was the classic sport of the nineties. There 
were as yet no automobiles and the roads lay safe and open 
for the two-wheeled machines that conveyed young and old, 
giris and boys, and men and women, into the country for ex- 
cursions. Some girls even discarded their tight-waisted 
voluminous dresses with leg-o-mutton sleeves for bloomer 
costumes and went bareheaded instead of tipping absurd lit- 
tle hats on their heads. 


Bicycle races enlivened the holidays and assumed impor- 
tance in the sports calendar. One of a series of annual 
road races from Le Mars to Sioux City took place on Labor 
Day, 1894. The winner was Charles W. Ashley of Sioux City. 
The Sioux City Journal described the finish as follows: 
"with face and neck so begrimed with dust that he looked 
like a coal heaver on an ocean liner rather than the champ- 
ion wheelman of Iowa, Charles W. Ashley came down between 
dense lines of people between Jackson and Jennings and 
Fourth Street to cross the tape which made him winner in the 
great labor day race." Contestents had entered from Chicago, 
Dés Moines, Omaha, Le Mars, and other points. 


Bowling was an indoor sport for which the boat clubs 
were largely responsible. Each club had an alley in a sepa- 
rate house where spirited contests were held. Women bowlers 
held tournaments of their own. One of the most enthusiastic 
bowlers was David A. Hopkins, whose small son, Harry L., 
born in 1890, became a special friend and adviser to Presi- 
dent Franklin Délano Roosevelt, and was fot a time a member 
of the Cabinet. Incidentally, the front of the Hopkins harness: 
shop at 415 Pearl Street always attracted the children, who 
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enjoyed gathering to look at the life-like figure of a horse 
which served as model for the latest thing in bridle, blind- 
ers, fly-nets, driving reins, and other samples of equine 
equipment. 


Members of the English colonies at Sioux City and Le 
Mars helped to popularize tennis, golf, and polo. They in- 
troduced tennis soon after fheir arrival, from the eighties 
on, and a few families built private courts. Golf was slow- 
er to win favor, and during the nineties people who dared to 
‘play it were looked on as being freakish. The English at 
Le Mars had organized the first polo team west of New York 
City; Sioux City recruited a team to play with them and many 
matches were played northwest of the Woodbury County seat. 
But Fred Close, a member of the family most responsible for 
persuading English colonists to come to Iowa, suffered fatal 
injuries in a polo game, and enthusiasm for the sport lagged. 


Horseback riding was popular, and led to the formation 

of the Sioux City Equestrian Club in the late 1890's, with 
horses stabled at the Chicago House Livery for the conven- 
ience of the members. This organization was the predecessor 
of two other organizations, the Stockyards Equestrian Club 
of 1905 which was superseded about 1923 by the famous White 
Horse Shrine Patrol of Arabian steeds. 


AUG oo. the J68¢90"s drew to a close, The panic of 1693 
had been weathered. <A regretted exception to the general 
recovery was that of the Sioux City Rapid Transit Company, 
which had gone into bankruptcy in 1893, and suffering both 
from the hard times and competition from electrified surface 
lines, had to discontinue the elevated road in 1897. Build- 
ing had gone on and during the decade many fine homes had 
been erected, especially inthe region from Seventeenth 
Street north to Fortieth, where some of the houses could al- 
most be classed as "palaces." A large real estate trans- 
action was the Peirce-Hedges purchase from Weare and Allison 
of 1,000 acres of north pasture land for $100,000. At one 
time 2,000 wheel scrapers were said to have been at work 
cutting through hills, filling .hollows, and grading and 
smoothing streets and sites. Morningside Addition, near 
Morningside College, was an attractive residential suburb 
developed largely by James A. Jackson (who with Dr, John K. 
Cook had been one of the founders of Sioux City) and his son 
A. M. Jackson. 


When the Spanish-American War was declared in 1898, 
Woodbury County men volunteered just as they had in the days 
of the Northwest Border Brigade. 


Soon after President William McKinley had called for 


volunteers to prosecute the war against Spain in April 1898, 
Iowa's four regiments of the National Guard were ordered to 
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Des Moines to be mustered into Federal service. Many men 
from Woodbury County belonged to the Fifty-second Iowa In- 
fantry Volunteers, for which Sioux City alone furnished 200 
men for Companies H and L, while about 50 other persons from 
the region entered various branches of the service. Colonel 
W. B. Humphrey commanded the National Guard units that left 
Sioux City April 26, 1898, for Des Moines and a few weeks 
later entrained for Chickamauga Park, Georgia. 


After the war, the various ex-service men formed a 
chapter of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Army of the 
Philippines. One of them, Edward J. Zink of Sioux City, had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for bravery. 
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CHAPTER 13 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CHANGES 


A "marvelous contraption" chugged along the streets of 
Sioux City one day in 1900, and the people erowded up to it 
so closely that a little boy was almost run over. It was 
the first automobile seen in tow, a Winston owned by Dr. 
Richey of Le Mars, who had driven down for the Elks' Carni- 
val Parade. Many persons expressed admiration and wonder at 
the new invention, while some scoffed and openly doubted 
whether it would prove practical. One thing was sure: it 
wouldn't be much good off a paved road, and Iowa was still 
"in the mud" in those days! 


Before long the Reverend Father A. J. Gerleman, pastor 
of St. Boniface Church, had bought an automobile, the first 
one locally owned. Then others in town invested in the big, 
awkward, high-wheeled "horseless carriages", and people had 
to be careful where they walked in the streets. The stray 
animals had to get out of the way in a hurry. No one would 
have needed to invoke the hog ordinance thent 


But interest in horses was not displaced by the coming 


of the machine age. Horse races proved a big attraction at 
the annual Livestock or Interstate fair begun at Sioux City 
in 1903. The fair was organized by a group of local busi- 
ness men in 1902. They interested stockmen of Iowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska; and Minnesota, in showing different class- 
ep Or.) Cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, and offered large 
premiums. . 


The fair was first held in 1903 at a site then known as 
Woodland Park; it was later called the Interstate Fair 
Grounds. Purses and premiums were offered to the amount of 
916,500, and the fair made a net profit of 54,200. Thus en- 
couraged, the promoters announced prizes totalling $30,000 
for the 1904 season. One hundred thousand people paid ad- 
mittance that year, and were thrilled by the excellent an- 
imais exhibited, as well as by the excitement of the horse 
racing. It was in 1904 that the "great fire team, Corbett 
and Sullivan", ran half amile in one minute, three and 
three-fourths seconds, a new record. These two famous 
horses were rangy in build and seal brown in color. Bred 
from Morgan and English coach stock, they weighed 1,250 and 
1,160 pounds, respectively. 


Corbett and Sullivan were regularly on duty as the hose 
team of the Central fire station, then at 408 Water Street, 
Sioux City, but they took time out for exhibitions and races. 
On September 4, 1902, they won a $600 race, "free for all, 
open to the world", at Davenport. The horses had to run 
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Twentieth Century changes 


half a mile from a standing start, then the firemen had to 
lay 150 feet of hose, break coupling, and put on pipe ready 
for water. Corbett and Sullivan ran the half mile in one 
minute, seven and four-fifths seconds, and Captain John 
Dineen, driver Tom Stanton, couvler John Shea, and plugman 
Mike Walsh hurried to complete the requirements. The full 
time amounted to one minute, sixteen and one-fifth seconds 
-- a world's record. 


Another noted pair that appeared at the fair were Dan 
Patch and Cresceus, the pacing and trotting champions. 
Forty-five thousand persons attended the fair ina Single 
day in i906, chiefly in order to see these horses. 


A regular daily event at the grounds was the popular 
"stockyards derby", a five-mile race during which the horses 
were changed every half mile. 


The Livestock or Interstate Fair was held regularly at 
Sioux City until 1926. In later years Boys' and Girls! Club 
Departments were developed to a considerable extent, until 
at last from one to three teams of boys and girls were en- . 
tered from 1] different states to canpete inthe various 
contests. 


It was here at Woodland Park, where so much -livestock 
was shown and where the horses raced, that the first air- 
plane flight at Sioux City took place. That was on July l, 
1910, when aviation everywhere was still, in its very early 
stages. J. C. (Budd) Marr and Eugene B. Ely had a three-day 
contract to fly Curtiss biplanes above the grounds. Wind 
and weather prevented both men from giving successful exhi- 
bitions for two days, but on the third they circled the race 
track several times at ahsight of from 50 to 100 feet, to 
the awe and satisfaction of the watching crowd below. 


By then it was recognized that the machine age had come 
to stay, and, except when their horses were inclined to shy 
at the strange chugging apparitions encountered on the road, 
the farmers felt somewhat reconciled to automobiles. In the 
past some were said to have gone gunning, threatening to 
shoot motorists on Sight. Then drivers were compelled by 
Jaw to stop their cars and allow the drivers of buggies and 
wagons to proceed without fear. In rainy weather, the dirt 
roads furnished natural auto traps, and many an honest farnm- 
er had the satisfaction of collecting a five-dollar bill in 
return for hauling a bogged-down machine out of the gumbo. 
Even so, livery stables and hitching pusts began to disap- 
pear from Sioux City, and garages and filling stations were 
coming in. 


People were becoming speed-conscious in communication 
as well as in transportation. The Sioux City Telephone Com- 
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Twentieth Century Changes 


pany, organized in 1903 by T. A. Thompson, William Milchrist, 
George Hathman, and E. W. Rice, commenced operation in Sep- 
tember 1905, and installed 1,800 telephones for use locally. 


In the sports world Sioux City's baseball team, the 
Packers, had three of its best years in 1908, 1909, and 1910, 
when the club won two pennants and lost a third by three 
percentage points. The 1908 club, which won the Western 
League pennant, was considered by many as the city's most 
outstanding team. Then the Packers wound up the season by 
defeating Omaha four out of five games. Al Furchner'ts feat 
-- two shutouts in one afternoon -- was recalled years later 
as the most memorable in local baseball history. Eight 
thousand fans watched that game at Riverside Park. During 
the series, "Battle Ax Harry" Welsh batted .667 in the five 
games, getting 12 hits, including seven doubles, in 18 times 
at bat. George Andreau ‘batted .467 with seven hits in 15 
trips. "Ducky" Holmes, the manager at that period, was said 
to have been "one of the most colorful minor league base- 

ball characters: of all time.” 


Two other Woodbury County towns had been growing up 
Since 1901. Bronson, laid out by the Western Town Lot Com- 
pany, was located eight miles south of Sioux City near Bar- 
low Hall, the mansion on the hill which Captain Barlow had 
so ambitiously constructed two decades before. The town was 
built up on the ground of the old William Elliott place, but 
part of it “crept across the road to the Alex Elliott farn, 
and there the consolidated school was put up. The town was 
named for Ira D. Bronson, an emigrant from Port Scott, 
Kansas. 


The Western Town Lot Company also laid out Lawton ata 
point one mile south and 11 miles east of Sioux City, where 
it was a station on the Chicago and NOrthwestern Railroad. 
The place was first known as Truxton, but J. C. Law named it 
for Lawton, Michigan, his former home. The Michigan town 
had been named for a settler there, Nathaniel Lawton, who 
had donated land to the Michigan Central Railroad for a 
right-of-way. 


During those early 1900's, Sioux City, like many other 
towns and cities, suffered some serious fires. Slowness of 
communication and transportation probably hampered the suc- 
cessful fighting of the blazes and contributed to the large 
amount of damage usually suffered. Still, a fire was always 
an exciting event, especially when Corbett and Sullivan 
rushed down Fourth and Fifth streets, their hooves striking 
sparks from the bricks, the firemen clinging to the swaying 
Sides of the wagons and the gongs sounding a terrifying 
warning to everybody to get out of the way. 


There had been several notable fires earlier in the 
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Twentieth Century Changes 


history of the city. On May 20, 1891, the National Linseed 
Oil Company's mill at Second and Court streets had been de- 
stroyed. On October 12, 1893, flames originating in Andrew's 
planing mill at Fifth and Water streets consumed an entire 
block of dwelling houses and business buildings and caused 
losses of about $60,500. Another occurred on March 21, 1895, 
when a small blaze was whipped into a conflagration by a 40- 
mile wind. The quarters of the American Linseed Oil Company 
and the Western Transportation Company at Second and Iowa 
streets were damaged to the extent of $300,000. 


There were two big fires in190l. On July 25, the 
Phelan Dry Goods store at 3235 Fourth Street burned. The 
property of three fraternal organizations which occupied the 
third floor was entirely destroyed, and some adjacent build- 
ings were damaged. Mr. Phelan saved himself and his curren- 
cy and valuable papers by jumping from the second floor of 
the building. The premises at 312 Pearl Street, occupied by 
Gunther and Sully, manufacturers of toys, were swept by the 
$60,000 fire of unknown origin on November 6, 1901. 


Another fire affected the packing industry. After con- 
Sidering Sioux City for 13 years as a pussible plant site, 
Armour & Company of Chicago had, on July 1, 1901, leased the 
old Silberhorn property which had been occupied from Septem- 
ber 1899 to the middle of May 1901. Actual business was be- 
gun on July 15 and within a year 600 men were employed at 
the packing plant. Most of these were thrown out of work 
when a fire starting in the fertilizer department burned 
three and one-half acres of buildings November 16, 1902, 
The flames spread and the big ammonia tanks exploded, send- 
ing up fiery shafts that lighted the countryside for miles 
around. Damage to the buildings and their contents was es- 
timated at from $645,000 to $870,000. 


The fire proved to be only a temporary setback, for the 
firm, pleased with the volume of business handled locally, 
rebuilt and enlarged the plant. Eventually Armour's ac- 
quired 16 acres and equipment for killing about 2,000 hogs, 
Pacou. Vaneep, “and 750 . cattle daily. They. apent nearly 
$20,000,000 yearly for livestock and employed 900 men and 
women. The annual payroll amounted to $1,000,000. 


The Christmas season of 1904 was shadowed by a fire 
which started on December 24 in the Christmas toyland base- 
ment of Pelletier's department store at Fourth and Jackson 
Streets. Some said that the blaze resulted from a match 
struck by the store Santa Claus to light a toy engine and 
amuse the children; others said that a check boy had thrown 
a lighted match into a corner where it accidentally struck a 
pile of cotton and excelsior, In any case, the basement was 
amass of flames ina short time. A strong wind whipped up 
the blaze which spread rapidly and all but wiped out two of 
the best business blocks in town. 
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Twentieth Century Changes 


Jumping across Jackson Street, the flames destroyed the 
seven-story Toy building and then turned south to the quar- . 
ters of the Brown Business College. The building occupied 
by the Sioux City Tribune was the only structure in the area 
that was preserved. More than 40 families, or about 200 
persons who lived inthe six-story Massachusetts Block 
building, were made homeless by the fire and one man was 
killed when he jumped from the fourth floor and missed the 
firemen'’s net. 


The wind suddenly turned to the east, and according to 
the Sioux City Journal: "The flames began to eat their way 
with the speed of a race horse through the finest business 
block in Sioux City....Nobody slept that night, all attended 
the fire." 


The Sioux City Fire Department was unable to control 
the situation and appealed for help to Omaha and Council 
Bluffs. Both cities rushed fire fighters and equipment by 
special train, The Council ‘Bluffs squad arrived at» 11:35 
pem. and gave considerable assistance, although the flames 
were by then somewhat subdued and it was not necessary to 
unload the equipment from the train. Messengers intercepted 
the Omaha fire fighters at Sergeant Bluff and told them that 
the fire had been extinguished. 


Besides the Pelletier Store, many other retail estab- 
lishments were demolished. The loss was figured at over 
$1,698,000, although aggregate damages were ' placed by some 
at about $3,000,000. 


Several other fires, none so big or spectacular, oc- 
Curren trom 1906 to 190B. .Then; in .July 1909, another Clood 
swept over the valley. Swelled by torrential rains north of 
Sioux City, Perry Creek overflowed and inundated four busi- 
ness blocks as well as the farm lands north of town anda 
large area of the west side. AS a result, two persons in 
Sioux City lost their lives and property was damaged to the 
extent of $750,000. 


Immediately after the flood had subsided, there began a 
popular agitation to have the snakelike channel of Perry 
Creek straightened. However, it was 1925 before such action 
was finally undertaken. At that time, the channel was en- 
closed in a wide conduit designed to prevent any more floods. 


Meanwhile, Sioux City had been visited by a slight 
earthquake. The whole vicinity was shaken on June 2, 1911, 
after a day of intense heat accompanied by showers. Two 
separate tremors were distinctly felt, one at 3:25 in the 
afternoon and the other at 4:30. Dishes rattled in the cup- 
boards of houses and the walls of some old buildings shiv- 
ered, but no serious damage was caused. The quake was offi- 
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Twentieth Century Ohanges 


cially recorded in the Weather Bureau office and the naximum 
temperature of the day was stated as being 95 degrees, the 
lowest 67 degrees. 


Two other slight but distinct earthquakes had been felt 
in Sioux City in 1858 and in 1877. Court was in session at 
the time of the second shock but had to be adjourned uncere- 
moniously when everybody started fur the door. A jury cut 
Short its deliberations and agreed on a verdict in one min- 
ute's time after feeling the tremor. Schools were also dis- 
missed as a precautionary measure. 


peveral more large fires broke out in the city in 1911 
and 1912. On January 9, 1911, Schenkberg's Wholesale Grocery 
Company in the Davidson Brothers Annex suffered a stock loss 
of $49,220 and damages to the building estimated at $18,000. 
The Iowa Candy factory at 309 Pierce Street was destroyed at 
that tine. Next to go was the Mondamin Hotel and several 
adjacent buildings at Fourth and Pierce strects, causing a 
$300,000 loss on January 31, 1912. Again, less than two 
months later, the Lindblom Furniture store at Fifth and 
Douglas streets burned, The loss there was over (393,000. A 
fourth fire took place April 30, 1912, at Morningside Col- 
lege, when a flame originating on the roof of the main hall 
burned downward until it had completely gutted the interior 
of the building. A pipe organ valued at (36,000 was de- 
stroyed and altogether the loss amounted to (:100,000. ‘Two 
more disastrous fires in 1914 and 1917 ruined the Conserva- 
tory of Music and the chemistry building. They were rebuilt 
at once, When the Sioux City Fire Department was motorized 
in 1912, the charm of the galloping horses was lost. 


Some spectacular fires in 1914 caused heavy damage, and 
flames that broke out at the Trimble Building at Sixth and 
Pierce streets January 15, 1915, brought tense moments be- 
cause of. the nearness of Sts Vincent's hospital: All’ the 
patients were removed from the hospital as a precautionary 
measure but it did not catch fire. This was the hospital 
founded in 1896 by Mother Gertrude. In 1916 a new building 
with a capacity of 139 beds and 80 private rooms had been 
erected at Seventh and Jones streets. St. Vincent's school 
of nursing was accredited by the National League of Nursing 
Education. 


During this period other hospitals were organized, 
built, or enlarged. <A nursest home was put up by the Luth- 
eran Hospital in 191? and a completely modern structure to 
replace the original facilities was planned, and completed 
in 1926. St. John's Methodist Hospital, established in 1910 
on the premises of the Medical College of Sioux City, was 
offered by Dr. William Jepson to the Northwest Iowa Method- 
ist Conference, The conference eventually accepted and re- 
naned the institution the Methodist Hospital; with it in 
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Twentieth Century changes 


1923 was combined the Samaritan Hospital, and a $421,000 
four-story building with five operating rooms, well-equipped 
laboratories, and capacity for 125 beds was dedicated in 
1925. A city hospital, used largely for detention cases, 
had been functioning for some years on Sixth Street, but as 
public opinion favored a site outside the city limits, the 
city and the county in 1914 agreed to share in the expense 
of maintaining facilities at the old Colonel Sawyers’ home 
on Sergeant Bluff road. Here in 1918 the county built a 
cottage for tuberculosis patiénts. 


A nunber of noteworthy buildings were put up in Sioux 
City between 1907 and 1917. There was the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, an adapted Gothic style edifice where the bell 
from the sunken steamboat Kate Kearney used by the denomi- 
nation ever since 1857, was put to new service in the tower. 
In 1913 the Presbyterian Church in the United States placed 
a gray 15-foot granite shaft on Prospect Hill to commemorate 
the vrayer meeting held by the Reverend Sheldon Jackson in 
1869. 


A Public Library, made available by a gift from Andrew 
Carnegie, was formally opened on March 8, 1913. On the sec- 
ond floor was heused a museum sponsored by the Acadeny of 
Science and Letters. 


The Right Reverend P, J. Garrigan, first bishop of the 
Ssivux City diocese of the Catholic Church, created in 1902, 
founded the local Trinity College, a school for boys and 
young men, in 1913. Both high school and college courses 
were taught. In 1917 the dormitory, Garrigan Hall, and the 
gymnasium were erected. Bishop Garrigan had served as vice 
president of the Catholic University at Washington, D. C., 
and had helped establish its affiliate, Trinity College for 
girls, in Washington. 


Various other changes had taken place in Sioux City. 
There was now little navigation on the Missouri River. The 
last smoke from a steamboat had clouded the levee in 1907 
when the Josephine, lone survivor of all the craft that had 
tied up in port fer more than 50 years, went out cf service. 
Traffic problems were now caused not by steamboats and drays 
but by automobiles. The Wall Street viaduct was built under 
city supervision in 1910 at the expense of the various rail- 
roads. 


During 1910 the people of Sioux City voted to adopt the 
comission form of guvernment, administered by a mayor and 
four conmissioners. At about the same tine, organizers ar- 
rived for the Industrial Workers of the World, familiarly 
called "I. W. W.'s" or "Wobblies." Many of these migrants 
were frum the harvest fields and the lumber camps farther 
north or west. They held meetings in Socislist Hall at 414 
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Twentieth Century Changes 


Pierce Street, or on downtown street corners, inviting har- 
vest hands, laborers, and Union men to join them. 


By early spring in 1915, more I.W.W.'s arrived in tow. 
some of the citizens felt disturbed as night after night 
non-resident speakers stood at the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Jones streets and shouted their opinions and éco- 
nomic doctrines to all who would listen. The I. W. W.'s gen- 
eral remarks, even their specific criticism of castern cap- 
italists, may have found interested listeners, but when the 
speakers started to attack the local police, they met with 
immediate opposition. Many were arrested and taken to the 
SLty: or wounty jail. 


The duel between the police and the I. W. W. lasted for 
more than 30 days. The unchanging attitude of the prisoners 
made the dealing of justice difficult. Many not only re- 
fused to work but would not even accept food and medical 
CATS « 


City officials worried over the situation because just 
at that time it increased a feeling of unrest that was al-~ 
ready present over a graft investigation. The chief of po- 
lice had bcen indicted, tried, and found guilty of miscon- 
guct, grart, and maladministration, Acting Chief of Police 
Richard, who had to deal with the I. W. W.'s, resigned April 
16 and was succeeded as Acting Chief of Police by James C. 
BYiLtron, 


On April 27 Police Judee  ¢Cceorge. M, Kelloggs Jr... made 
an agreement with Ollbia Sanders, an.I. We. .W., arrested the 
previous évening for disturbing the peace. The I. W. W.'s 
were to be allowed to hold street corner meetings as long as 
they refrained from criticising the police and the city gov- 
ernment, and didnot obstruct traffic. Sanders agreed to 
conduct himself in accordance with the city ordinances, and 
was released. Chief Britton visited the other prisoners, 
and, coming to an understanding with them, released them 
also. The police department granted them permission to hold 
an open air banyuet by the rockpile stockade, and furnished 
some clothing to those who were badly in need of it. 


The open air meetings were renewed but held on street 
corners off the main arteries. As attendance at their gath- 
erings ceased, the I. W. W.'s left town. Before departing, 
however, their leaders made plans to use Sioux City as head- 
quarters during the harvest scasons and for that purpose 
selected a second floor hall at the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Jennings streets. 


After weeks of excitement, Sioux City residents calmed 
down, and people went about their usual business. Many pco- 
ple had become so *wobbly" conscious that they could see 
danger lurking behind every bush or tree and in any strange 
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face. One woman, for instance, phoned police headquarters, 
asking for help. A mob of I. W.'s had gathered at the cor- 
ner of Nineteenth and Nebraska streets, she said, and were 
carrying on in a boisterous rianner unbecoming that neighbor- 
hood. Police cars were rushed to the scene, where the sur- 
prised officers found a good-natured group of local oLtizenss 
They were volunteer business men, lawyers, ministers, and 
others, in working clothes and with axes and saws, clearing 
away the timber from the site of the First Methodist Church. 


The first World War had begun te cloud the lives of 
Anericans. In 1916 and 1917 a numbef of Woodbury County men 
belonged to five military units of the Iowa National Guard. 
In the summer of 1916, these were ordered to duty on the 
Mexican border. They included Company H, Second Iowa Infan- 
try, Captain R. B. Pike; Company L, Captain Gordon C. Hollar; 
Towa Ambulance Unit No. 1, Captain Frank Murphy; Field Hos- 
pital No. 2, Major Van Buren Knott; and Sanitary Detachment, 
Second Iowa Infantry, Lieutenant H. P. Christiansen. 


Early in 1917 the five companies were brought back to 
Towa and demobilized. But in April of that year the United 
states entered the World War, and on the following June 15 
the units were again called into service, and were summoned 
to report at Camp Eaton, on the Interstate Fair Grounds 
(naned for F. L. Eaton, president of the Interstate Live 
Stock Fair Association. } There the companies were brought 
to full war strength, about 500 men altugether. One hundred 
thirty-five men from Cumpanies H end L were then transferred 
to the Third Iowa Infantry at the State Fair Grounds, Des 
Moines, on August.20, 1917. That reginent was mustered into 
Federal service as the 168th Infantry of the distinguished 
Forty-second (Rainbow) Division, which gave such a good ac- 
count Uf itself overseas. This: division included’ anong 
others the famous New York regiment, the "Fighting Sixty- 
Ninth." 


The remainder of the troups gathered at Sioux City en- 
trained September 20 for Camp Cody at Deming, New Mexico, to 
become part of the Thirty-fourth, or Sandstorm Division. 
Several thousand men and women from Woodbury County went in- 
to the service of the United States during the period from 
1917 to 1919: 4,364 of them at-some time resided in Sioux 
City, and served with the Army, Navy,. Marines, Nurse Corps, 
or other units. Their fellow citizens gave them full sup- 
port on the home front, and Sivcux City was the first city in 
the United States to subscribe its quota at the time of the 
third Liberty Luan drive.. 


When peace had come again 114 gold stars were in Sioux 
City's service flag; 114 veterans had failed to return. 
Thirty-eight seldiers whe had fallen in the battlefields in 
France were brought back for burial after the war had ended, 
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and were re-interred with full military honors by Monahan 
Post of the American Legion. 


A plot of ground providing space for 144 graves was 
deeded to the Post by the Graceland Park Cemetery Associa- 
tion. Sioux City planted a tree to the netory of each Gold 
Star veteran on the roadway winding from Stone Park Boule- 
vard through the meadows to the wooded hills beyond. 


Edward H. Monahan was the first of the Sioux City men 
to die at the front. He was wounded in action in the Lor- 
raine sector and succumbed a few days later at Baccarat, on 
March 31, 1918. He was awarded the Croix de Guerre and an 
Anerican Citation for exceptional gallantry in action. 


Lieutenant Laurens Shull also died of wounds’ received 
in action, August 5, 1918. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for exceptional bravery and leadership in 
action. 


Edith Genevieve Baker, a Red Cross nurse, died of in- 
fluenza and bronchial pneurionia at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana, on December 14, 1918. 


Many of the veterans who did come back to Iowa to take 
up private life again suffered from wounds or the effects of 
gas and shellshock, or other disorders directly connected 
with their service. 


World War Veterans first net together to form an organ- 
ization at Sioux City April 18, 1919, and when the National 
American Legion had been formed, the group took the name of 
Edward H. Monahan Post to honor their late comrade. The 
Sioux City Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars naned their 
unit Laurens C. Shull Post, No. 580. The members of another’ 
group, Claud D. Stansberry Chapter 66, Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, were veterans who had been wounded or gassed 
in battle, and later decorated with the Purple Heart medal, 


The Galland-Nelson-Stecklenberg Post of the American 
Legion at Salix was formed April 24, 1920, with Dr. Charles 
E. Frear as conmmender. It was named for three Gold Star men 
of Salix -- Ernest Galland, George Nelson, and John..Steck- 
lenberg. 


Other posts were organized at Cushing, Moville, Correc- 
tionville, and elsewhere. 


The Monahan Post band became known as a leading musical 
organization of the Middle West, and was awarded prizes at 
the Legion conventions in Kansas City, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and at the Paris convention in 1927, where it 
placed first. 
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Twentieth Century Changes 


Woodbury County was truly inspired in the selection and 
erection of the new courthouse in 1918. W. L. Steele, a 
Sioux City architect, designed a functional type of building 
~~ modern, but with a leaning toward the classic, reminis- 
cent of the style developed by Frank Lloyd Wright. It was 
constructed of light brown Roman brick with terra cotta trim, 
a six-story setback tower rising above the two-story main 
structure, The tower was quite unlike the old-fashioned 
rounded cupola. It was square in shape and housed offices, 
each of which was exposed to the outside light and air. On 
the tower, high above the entrance, a- sculptured American 
Hagle spread its wings. Modeled figures of bisons recalled 
the days when the bluffs of the region were "black with buf- 
falo." A frieze of heroic-sized figures was placed above the 
Douglas Street entrance, and two figures by Alfonso Ianelli 
were arranged above the Seventh Street entrance. 


Built at a cost of about .}850,000, the courthouse was 
made completely fireproof. All doors, windows, and many 
other parts were of art metal and the floors of terrazzo, 
tile, cork, or linoleum. Marble was used with nice effect 
in the 75-foot square rotunda, especially designed as a pub- 
lic reception room. Murals by John W. Norton of Chicago 
decorated the walls. 


The Woodbury County courthouse was lyrically described 
in the Westem Arehitect for February 1921, as follows: 
"Serene, almost impudent it stands there. You feel a sense 
of illusion about its reality which leaves you presently to 
be followed by the fecling that the building itself is the 
only reality and its surroundings are the phantoms. Uncon- 
sciously you find yourself eliminating the incongruous en- 
vironment and seeing the building surrounded by a kind of 
Elysian field." 
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CHAPTER 14 
INDUSTRIAL DIFFICULTIES 


The I. W. W. problem came to the fore again in the sum- 
mer of 1918 with the election of Wallace M. Short, a Congre- 
gational minister, as mayor of Sioux City. The candidate 
had sought office on the Labor ticket and was supported by 
working men, while the newspapers and business and profes- 
Sional men generally opposed him. Both sides addressed men 
during the lunch hour at the different industrial plants. 
A strike of union teamsters complicated the situation. 
Meanwhile, a number of I. W. W. members came into the stock- 
yards district. The Reverend lir. Short interested himself 
in these men, and in July, after his election by an over- 
whelming majority, he visited Chicago where he testified in 
favor of ten I. W. W.'s on trial. He felt. that they had been 
persecuted. As a result, both Sioux City . and Mayor Short 
were publicized in such magazines as the Survey, New  Repub- 
lic, Christian Century, the Dearborn Independent, “and the 
Literary Digest. 


In August 1918 the police, assisted by Company D of the 
Home Guards, made daily raids upon the many transients who 
congregated at street corners and around pool halls, 


At about the same time Mayor Short met with growing op- 
position. A petition asking for his recall was circulated, 
weceuse \oOr) the Rutt disaster, June 29, 1916, in which 38 
persons were kijled and 30 injured. The old three-story 
drug store and office building at 401 Fourth Street near 
Douglas had collapsed while being lowered to the street’ 
jevel during some remodeling. The deaths, injuries anda 
property damage of 150,000, were caused by the fire which 
followed. Some witnesses asserted they distinctly heard an 
explosion before the building fell. Whatever the actual 
cause of the building's collapse and burning may have been, 
‘the plan to recall Mayor Short failed. However, a similar 
petition in the spring of 1919 made necessary a special 
election, at which liayor Short received a larger majority 
than before. He continued his policy of sympathetic inter- 
est in the underprivileged groups. 


Many "Wobblies" came into the city from all directions 
in the summer of 1919 to listen to their leader, Bill Hay- 
wood, “king of the vags", who was scheduled to speak to them. 
Haywood talked one Sunday afternoon from the second story 
window of the hall at Fourth and Jennings streets. While he 
was speaking a procession of automobiles appeared and slowly 
forced a passage through the dense crowd. They were driven 
by local business and ex-service men who wanted to disperse 
the listeners. The cars continued through the street until 
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Industrial pifficulties 


most of the people had left. Some had feared people would 
be hurt in the clash of cars and crowd but no one was ser- 
iously injured. Soon after this event the I.W.W.'s withdrew 
from the. city. 


About two and a half years later industrial problems 
were again brought to attention as a result of the expansion 
of the packing industry. Several changes had occurred in 
tie years Gel7 and i920. ° On ’'dJune 5, 1917, the Sioux city 
Stock Yards Company bought the Hurni plant, which had been 
in continuous operation since 1893. A month later the plant 
was leased by the big Chicago packers, Swift and Company, 
who enlarged and improved it. A little later a group en- 
couraged by business conditions at the close of the first 
World War, organized to build a large independent packing 
plant at Sioux City. They chose the name Midland Packing 
Company and secured funds to put up a {33,000,000 plant on 
the west bank of the Floyd River just north of Leech Street. 
This fine modern plant, opened with such great hopes on Jan- 
uary 23, 1920, went into bankruptcy in afew months, and 
C. W. Britton was appointed receiver. A little more than 
four years after the opening, on January 21, 1924, Britton 
was authorized to sell the plant at auction to the highest 
bidder, H.C. Gardener of Chicago, who was representing 
Swift and Company. Six weeks later Swift's left the Hurni 
plant and moved into the new quarters. Nearly 750 men and 
women were employed and approximately 135,000,000 pounds of 
dressed and cured meats were produced annually. 


Sioux City thus became a sizeable livestock market 
where a number of small independent plants -- Sacks Brothers, 
Smith Brothers, Iowa Dressed Beef Company, and others -- were 
also able to operate successfully, and where associated 
industries sprang up. Many serum plants were established 
at Sioux City, shipping serum, virus, and other antitoxins 
over a wide territory. The Sioux Gity horse and mule market 
attained national reputation. The Sioux City cattle sales 
pavilion became a local model for sales pavilions. The 
Sloux City Stock and Feeder Show and the 4-H Club Baby Beef 
exhibits formed practical and inspirational demonstration 
for farmers interested in growing purebred livestock. 


The Sioux City Stock Yards Company owned the stockyards 
at the foot of Chambers Street on a fork of land between the 
Floyd and Missouri rivers. The property covered 100 acres 
and had facilities for handling at ome time 45,000 hogs, 
25,000 cattle, 25,000 sheep, and 1,000 horses and mules. 


Such a large business could not be expected te run 
without some labor troubles, though nothing alarming had 
happened since the strike of 1894. 


The three large companies -- Cudahy's, Armour's, and 
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Industrial Difficulties 


Swift's -- had each been attempting to organize a company 
union, and on November 28, 1921, imposed a ten per cent wage 
cut upon the packing house workers. The previous rate of 
pay had ranged from a minimum of 45 cents per hour for conm- 
mon labor to 82 cents for skilled help. 


The members of the company unions accepted the wage 
cut. The Independent Union officials posted placards at 
conspicuous points near the three packing houses, announcing 
amass meeting to be held December 2, 1921, at Teutonia Hall, 
413 Jennings Street. The posters were printed in Polish, 
Swedish, Russian, Lithuanian, and other languages, because at 
least 25 per cent of the workers were foreignborn and unable 
to read English. More than 500 packing house employees at- 
tended the meeting, and the mayor and other prominent citi- 
zens were present and spoke. Union officials who had come 
from other cities told their views. 


A strike was called for Monday, December 5. On that 
day the plants continued to operate, though handicapped. 
Their managers asserted that 50 per cent of the men were 
still at work. 


For a time newspaper reporters were denied access to 
the plants, and as a result the public could not be exactly 
sure what had happened, for rumors and conflicting stories 
spread all over the city. 


The strike dragged on, and at last the packers began to 
import Negro labor. Strikebreakers were brought in on pas- 
senger trains to the environs of the city and smuggled into 
the plant. Qne large group was loaded on ten box cars 
shunted by a switch engine into the plant yards. Fifteen 
Negroes, tiring of the confinement in one plant, walked out 
to join the picket line. 


Mayor Short, who had been re-elected to a second tern, 
addressed a mass meeting of the strikers and admonished them 
to be orderly and avoid violence. He said also, "I will 
cancel the commission of any packing company police, who 
perform any duty other than the protection of their company 
property." 


Cold weather made picketing difficult and hardships re- 
sulted for the strikers, but bonfires were built near the 
plants, and watchers huddled near them all night long. Up- 
town, the pickets boarded street cars and attempted to win 
over the strikebreakers. When they were not successful, 
some were thrown out by force. The crowds became hard to 
manage, and arrests followed the disorders. 


As the strike continued, the Sioux City police withdrew 
and allowed William H. Jones, the sheriff of Woodbury Coun- 
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Industrial pifficulties 


ty, to take charge. Jones immediately appealed through the 
press for cooperation from the people, and promised protec- 
tion to every man and woman engaged in peaceful pursuits. 


The situation did not improve. The strikers formed 
larger picket lines and disorder followed. The many deputy 
sheriffs who had been hurriedly sworn in were unable to hen- 
dle the crowds, On December 19 one of the deputies, Lewis 
R. Jones, the sheriff's son, was shot by. a striker during a 
gun battle. The sheriff, seeing his son fall, fired and fa- 
tally wounded Hassen Kaled, who, he thought, had shot hin, 
Kaled died about half an hour later with several bulict 
wounds in his body. 


At the inquest a deputy testified that during an at- 
tempted search for weapons among the strikers, Kaled, turn- 
ing to flee, had opened fire, and when seized had shot hin- 
self accidentally in a struggle to retain the gun. Lewis R. 
Jones! gun had not been fired, it was revealed. The bullet 
in his body had come from Kaled'ts gun. The sheriff was ex- 
onerated. 


Morning newspaper extras carried banner headlines: 


"THOUSAND DEPUTIES WANTED FOR STRIKE ZONE: TWO MEN 
KILLED", and Sheriff Jones made another public appeal for 
deputies. Almust at once throngs of men hurried to the 
courthouse to be deputized. Many of the applicants had come 
from the other towns of Woodbury County. The strike areas 
were calm for a few days sfter the shooting. Kaled's funer- 
al was held under union suspices and Mayor Short preached 
the sermon. When it was reported that some of the strikers 
were returning tc work, the myor asked packers and strikers 
to submit their differences to an arbitration board. Em- 
ployment offices at the plants were busy hiring men. Few 
pickets were on duty, and packers reported that strikers 
were taking back their old jobs. It was said that many new 
men, who had not previously worked in the local plants, were 
also hired, 


But on December 29, when a large number of former work- 
ers tried to resume their jobs in the packing houses, ser- 
lous disorders occurred. Street battles, in which women 
took part, ensued. Heavily armed police dispersed the 
crowds. 


On January 14, a committee of seven business men ac- 
cepted the invitation of plant minagers to make an inspec- 
tion, and satisfied themselves that the plants were oper- 
ating. Deputies were withdrawn Jenuary 17, and the next day 
disorders were quelled by the mounted policemen. During the 
various struggles several persons were stabbed or beaten. 
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Industrial Difficulties 


Meat plant workers, at the direction of union headquar- 
ters in Chicago, held a vote January 26 on the question of 
continuing the strike, More than 90 per cent voted to con- 
tinue. They planned a more aggressive campaign and were 
heartened by a chicken-and-noodle Sunday dinner served to 
them by Woodbury County farmers. 


However, on February 1, union headquarters advised the 


strikers to call off the strike at once. This was done on 
Pevruary ay Lvecy oo, Days, ater its start. OF the. °1,200 
workers who applied for reemployment, only 250 were accepted. 
The remaining jobs had been taken by strike breakers. The 
people who were not rehired had to look for work in other 
localities and gradually the excitement died down. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men had been deputized, and the strike cost 
the county approximately $30,000 for deputies, guns, and am- 
munition. 


The packing house increased the Negro population of 
Sioux City, which had already grown from 305 in 1910 to 
1,139 in 1920. The newcomers had migrated from Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Fort Worth, and other southern packing centers. 
Most of them continued working at the packing houses, though 
others were represented in various vocations or professions. 
They built their own churches and social organizations. fThe 
Negro communities extended on the west side from Pearl 
Street on West Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth to Panoah, also on 
the east side on lower Steuben, Morgan, Lafayette, and on 
the south "bottoms" elong Howard, Wall, Iowa, and Fowler. A 
few Mexicans had also come north as strikebreakers, and mest 
of these remained. 


By this time Woodbury County had a large foreign pvpu- 
lation, concentrated in ‘or near Sioux.city. In 1915, when 
the county had a population of 82,315 (including 61,774 lo- 
cated in Sioux City), the State census counted 17.8 per cent 
or 14,635 people as foreign-born. These had come from all 
parts of Europe and Asia, but chiefly belonged to the Slavic, 
Germanic, Scandinavian, English, and South European groups. 
While most of Woodbury's early immigrants had come from the 
Scandinavian or German countries, the newest were now from 
Slavic territory -- 3,034 from Russia alone. Sioux City had 
a foreign-born population of 12,536, while there were 30,868 
native-born persons of foreign or mixed parentage. Thus 
more than half of Sioux City's 61,774 residents had some re- 
cent foreign beckground. Many of them still used foreign 
languages and clung to 01d World ways of living. 


By 1921, when Sioux City had grow to include 71,227 
inhabitants, social workers counted 21 different national- 
ities, among them many children and grown-ups who could nei- 
ther read nor write English. It was necessary to start a 
vigorous Americanization program and after the Y.W.C.A. had 
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Industrial Difficulties 


taken preliminary steps toward the foundation of a Community 
Home, the project was turned over to another non-sectarian 
group of women. 


The Community House was established at 1604 East Fourth 
Strest, in the Wioya River district, not-far from the pack- 
ing houses. It was opened April 7, 1921, with Miss Dorothy 
Anderson as the first resident executive secretary. Funds 
for the first year were raised by a tag day, but by November 
1922 the project had been recognized as a civic enterprise 
and received support from the Community Chest. Classes were 
formed to teach the English language and prepare adults to 
take citizenship examinations, as well as to help children 
to get ready for the public school. The program attracted 
such crowds of children and grown-ups’ to the building that 
the city authorities feared an accident might happen, and in 
1931 condemned the premises as a fire hazard. The Community 
House then secured the use of the site of Lincoln school and 
started a Buy-a-Brick campaign. Into the new Community 
House, finished in 1934, went much gift material, including 
old concrete and paving blocks, carved woodwork, and other 
Ornamental parts of pioneer Sioux City homes. 
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CHAPTER 15 
OLD AND NEW TRAILS 


Despite labor troubles and the general unsettled condi- 
tions of the early 1920's and again following the depression 
of 1929, the people of Woodbury County found time and the 
spirit to build for the future. 


The pioneer Society of Sioux Trailers set apart Flag 
Day, June 14, 1921, for observance. Persons who had resided 
in Sioux City's trade area since 1885 were invited to become 
members. George W. Kingsworth was elected president; S. A. 
Magee, secretery-treasurer; C. R. Marks, historian; and F.A. 
McCormack, flag custodian. The group planned to mark the 
Sioux Trail, compile a directory of pioneers, and to commem- 
orate the Louisiana Purchase. 


It was also in 1921 that tree surgeons were sunmoned to 
treat Council Oak, the venerable tree in Riverside Park be- 
lieved by some to have been an Indian rendezvous. The oak 
was nominated for the Hall of Fame for Trees with a history 
by Mrs. Susie Brown of Marion, who sent data to the American 
Forestry Association stating that the tree had been 150 
years old at the time of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
1804-1806. It was therefore estimated to be 267 years old 
in 1921. It stood 200 yards from the junction of the Mis- 
souri and Big Sioux rivers, and the lodges of two leading 
boat clubs of Sioux City had been built nearby. 


The three-story Masonic Temple at the southeast corner 
of Ninth and Nebraska streets was completed in 1921. It was 
a light buff-faced brick building covering a quarter of a 
block. A striking Moorish motif in brilliant-colored tile 
and fresco panels was designed to appear above the main 
Ninth Street entrance. The same motif was also carried out 
in the lobby opening into the auditorium, which had a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,000 persons. 


A series of welfare projects was undertaken by the 
Sioux City Junior League, which received its charter in June 
1921. The members of this group assisted in raising funds 
for the community in sewing at the Boys' and Girls' and 
Florence Crittenton Homes, and in helping at the Interstate 
Fair. Later they sponsored various movements of value to 
the city, particularly among the children. 


In 1922 the War Eagle Association, the Woodbury Pioneer 
Club, and the John Marshall Chapter of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution marked Chief War Eagle's grave on the bluff 
above the junction of the Missouri and the Sioux rivers. Up 
to that time the graves of the old chief, two of his daugh- 
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Old and New Trail 


ters, and several other persons had been enclosed in a fence 
made of poles, and the sons of ploneers could remember play- 
ing around the plot as children. 


During the excavation necessary for the placing of the 
monument, the location of War Eagle's grave was determined 
by its position in relation to the others and by the four 
poles of the scaffcld which had originally been put up over 
it. 


The monument, a cast concrete block three by five feet 
and set with two bronze plaques, was dedicated October 21, 
1922, in a ceremony during which special guests, Chief War 
Eagle's descendants in Greenwood and Lake Andes, South Da- 
kota, participated. Songs sung in the Yankton Sioux tongue 
and an Indian prayer for the long-dead chief made the cere- 
nony unforgettable. On the same occasion, city officials 
dedicated War Eagle Park, four Sioux City had purchased the 
land along the bluff. 


The old Missouri River Trail, still visible where the 
passing of many feet and the dragging of Indian tent poles 
had beaten down a groove, was marked May 26, 1929 by the 
Martha Washington Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The exact Site selected was at the entrance to 
War Hagle Park. Mrs. F. A. McCormack, Regent of the Martha 
Washington Chapter, presided. Judge A. C. Wakefield told 
the story of the trail. Among the young people assisting at 
the ceremonies were Frances Emilie Graham, great-granddaugh- 
ter of Henry Cordua, and Leila Harbeck, great-granddaughter 
of Mrs. Sangster, the sister of Joseph Leonais. 


Sioux City's excellent municipal building was designed 
by E. R. Swanson; a local architect, and constructed at 
Sixth and Water streets under his supervision in 1923 and 
1924. It was built of limestone with a face-brick exterior 
and made fireproof. The north half of the first floor was 
given over to the police department, with space for the cap- 
tain's desk and the sergeant's office, the police assembly 
room, and other offices, while the south half was reserved 
for the fire department, with its apparatus, repair shop and 
watchman's room. Storage space was provided in the basement 
for city automobiles and unidentified stolen cars. On the 
second floor were located various branches of the police and 
fire departments, the fireman's dormitory, assembly and 
lunch rooms, a gymnasium for the use of members of both de- 
partments, and locker rooms. The third floor was given over 
to three municipal court rooms, and the judges' offices, 
jail, police matron's office and quarters, the hospital, and 
city police surgeon's offices. 


Sioux City observed its Diamond Jubilee anniversary in 
a celebration that began Sunday, June 8, 1924 and continued 
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during the week through Saturday June 14. The official 
Opening occurred at 9a.m. Sunday when a "Pony Express 
Rider" rode up to the City Hall to deliver a proclamation to 
Mayor Stewart Gilman. He was presented with the key to the 
city, and the mayor formally opened the Diamond Jubilee cere- 
monies. The Monahan Post band. of the American Legion and a 
chorus of 1,000 voices under the direction of Harry T. John- 
son gave a concert at Grandview Park. During the following 
week, the entertainment continued with more band concerts, a 
horseshoe tournament, trapshooting, a baseball series, a ro- 
deo, folk dancing, pavement dancing, and an electrical par- 
ade. On Tuesday June 10, the American Legion sponsored an 
Interstate championship track and field meet at Interstate 
Fair Grounds, and Pinky Mitchell fought Al Van Ryan for the 
world's championship junior welterweight boxing contest. A 
daylight parade was held through the downtown streets on 
Homecoming Day, June 11. In the evening, highlights of the 
past three quarters of a century were depicted in the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Historical pageant. Thursday was Pioneer's 
Day. Friday, Coronation Day, was climaxed by a grand ball. 
The week ended on Saturday, National Flag Day. 


The Diamond Jubilee cannittee had rules that all per- 
sons who had lived in Sioux City 50 years or more could at- 
tend the pageant free of charge and 183 persons accepted. 
The oldest resident was Joseph Leonais, 1909 Boyce Street, 
the son of the man who had sold his entire claim to Dr. John 
K. Cook for $3,000. 


During the early 1920's, hardly more than two genera- 
tions later, the S. S. Kresge Company purchased a site at 
Fourth and Pierce streets for $153,000 for the ground only 
-- $4,000 per lineal foot. 


The United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia con- 
structed the Big Sioux electric generating plant, owned by 
the Sioux City Gas and Electric Company, in 1924, at a cost 
of $3,500,000. On January 31 of that year Swift and Company, 
packers, had bought at auction the Midland Packing Company's 
plant. 


A stockyards grandstand and athletic field was estab- 
lished in 1926. Four years later a floodlighting system was 
installed there to facilitate night games. 


In 1927 the three-story fireproof telephone building 
was erected at Ninth and Douglas streets and fitted out with 
new and modern equipment. 


While most of the construction done at this period was 
fireproofed, the danger of fire could not be entirely elim- 
inated, and from time to time fires would cause considerable 
property losses. Thus on February 11, 1923, six buildings 
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of the Sioux City. Brick and Tile Company at North Riverside, 
valued at about $100,000, were destroyed. A fire of unknown 
origin burned the Wright Building at 413-15 Nebraska Street, 
causing a 230,000 loss, on January 24, 1926. The place was 
occupied by the Schmoller and lhiueller Piano Company, and 150 
new planos were destroyed. On November 6, 1931, a valued 
old landmark was burned -- the Peavey Grand Opera House, 
scene of social and dramatic grandeur of the eighties and 
nineties. Other disasters kept the menace of fire always 
before the county. 


There was another natural danger that could not be en- 
tirely overcome: the tendency of the Floyd River to overflow 
its banks during the heavy rains. Usually this occurred in 
the spring, but in 1926 from September 17 to 19. both the 
Floyd and the Big Sioux valleys were flooded. The rainfall 
Was ten inches in 15 hours; and the inundated area’ »covered 
000 square miles, extending north from Boydon to Hawarden in 
Sioux County. In Hawarden, at the confluence of the Big 
Sioux and Dry Creek, property valued at .3275,000 was lost 
and 350 houses were destroyed. In Sioux City 600 houses 
were flooded and the property damage amounted to 225,000. 
Altogether six lives were lost and the property damage 
reached $1,250,000. 


The people of Woodbury County had a thrill on August 27, 
1927, when Charles A. Lindbergh and his airplane "Spirit 
of St. Louis", the famous duo "We" which had crossed the At- 
santic Ocean .on the first non-stop flight to Paris three 
months previously, visited Sioux City. 


The community was rapidly becoming air-minded and the 
following year A. S. Hanford organized Hanford's Tri-State 
Airlines. Beginning with a small fleet of various kinds of 
planes, from the old Ford tri-motor to single-engined Stear- 
mans, Ryans, and a Sikorsky amphibian, this line sponsored 
charter flights and maintained a schedule from Omaha to 
Sioux City to Minneapolis and Bismarck until early in 1934. 
It also operated a flying school where many private pilots 
were trained. Soon the drone of the silver-winged machines 
was a familiar sound above the old Indian and buffalo trails. 
Rickenbacker Airport at Sioux City was the third in the 
United States to be granted an A-1 rating, a distinction ac- 
corded in 2930, 


For a time after Hanford had been awarded an air mail 
contract in 1934, the headquarters of the company were moved 
to Minneapolis. Routes were flown from Chicago to Minneap- 
olis, to Winnipeg, Canada, also from Minneapolis south to 
Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas City, with an ex- 
tension north from Sioux Falls to Huron, Aberdeen, and B1s- 
marck, When the Chicago-to-Winnipeg service was sold, the 
firm moved back to Sioux City, concentrating on improving 
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the other routes. Thomas F. Ryan III became executive vice- 
president of a new company -- the Hanford Airlines, which in 
August 1938 was renamed the Mid-Continent Airlines. Plans 
were made for development and improvement as well as a con- 
Siderable expansion in the territory covered. 


Another kind of air trailway was blazed from Sioux City 
in 1927. It was Sioux City Journal's radio broadcasting 
station KSCG. The beginning was comparatively modest, but 
superior equipment was gradually introduced and transmission 
facilities perfected until a sending power of 5,000 watts 
was reached. The station joined the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in 1929, 


Station KGPK of the Sioux City police department radio 
system was put into operation in 1930. It was powered at 
100 watts and operated on 2,466 kilocycles. 


The years 1929 and 1930 formed a period of great build- 
ing activity. Briar Cliff College, a woman's educational 
institution conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis, was 
founded in 1929 at Thirty-second and Rebecca streets. The 
Right Reverend Edmond Heelan, Bishop of Sioux City, donated 
68 acres on a rolling bluff overlooking the Perry Creek Val- 
ley, and George B. Hilgers designed four-story Heelan Hall, 
the first unit of a proposed group of buildings. The 
~200,000 hall, built in modern style with traces of the 
Tudor, was constructed of tan brick with Kasota stone trim. 
Tetinis courts, an athletic field, and a golf course were 
laid out on the 60-acre campus. The college began its first 
scholastic year in September 1950. Four-year courses weréey 
offered leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Commerce and Nursing. 
St. Vincent's Hospital School of Nursing was affiliated with 
Briar Cliff College. 


During 1930 construction activities included the erec- 
tion of the Badgerow Building, the Warrior Hotel, and the 
bus terminal. The Spanish-American War memorial was also 
unveiled and dedicated in Graceland Park cemetery. The mem- 
orial, ten feet tall, represented in bronze the figure of an 
infantryman, and was placed ona grassy knoll overlooking 
the section given over to the burial of the veterans of that 
war. The cemetery also contained memorials to Bishop Lewis 
and M. G. Clark. The Lewis monument, a granite shaft flanked 
by granite urns, had been erected in memory of the former 
president of Morningside College, who after leaving Sioux 
City in 1908 had served for 13 years as a missionary bishop 
in China. School children had contributed to the cost of a 
winged shaft sst up to the memory of M. G, Clark, a former 
Superintendent of schools. On it were inscribed quotations 
tees ene writings and his service record in the Sioux City 
schools, 
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The Interstate Fair had been discontinued with the 1926 
season, but in September 1927 the Woodbury County Farm Bu- 
reau joined with representatives of Plymouth County, Iowa, 
Union County, South Dakota, and Dakota County, Nebraska, to 
hold an intercounty fair at Moville. Ralph McElrath of Mo- 
ville was elected president. Lack of cooperation prevented 
the hoped-for success, but the next year, in 1928, the Farm 
Bureau arranged that the exposition be held at the fair 
grounds in Sioux City. The Chamber of Commerce donated 
~7,500 and the Monahan Legion Post helped support the move- 
ment. There still was little public interest, perhaps be- 
cause such newer attractions to business speculation took 
its place. 


In 1930 the Woodbury Farm Bureau asked various towns 
in the county to submit bids for the county fair. Moville, 
bidding 38,000, was the winner. Alvern Wendell of Bronson 
waS elected president of the organization formed at that 
time. It was decided to hold the fair the following Septen- 
ber 10, 11, and 12. The undertaking proved successful; 
13,105 people attended. <A large barn on the Hall farm was 
remodeled and a Women's Club Exhibits Hall, sheep barn, and 
hog house were made ready for use the following season. 
Successful exhibitions were held annually from that time on. 


Moville had adopted a commission form of government, 
with mayor and council. Several active organizations con- 
tributed to the vitality there, among them the Commercial 
Club, the Henry C. Wink Post of the American Legion, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, P.T.A. Clubs, and the Women's Club. 
The Moville Mail was published weekly. Both the High School 
Band and the accredited school were a source of much pride 
to the citizens, as were their five churches -- the United 
Brethren, the Federated Church, the Catholic, the Trinity 
Lutheran, and the Congregational. Moville, the third largest 
community in Woodbury County, was known as a "regular" small 
town. 


Correctionville, a similar type of town, won wide pub- 
licity in the summer of 1928 by presenting on the evenings 
of August 1 and 2 a pageant representing dramatic episodes 
in Iowa's history. The pageant was well done, and was en- 
thusiastically received. Among Correctionville's civic 
groups were the Lions Club, Mother's Music Club, Rebekah 
Lodge, Masons, Eastern Star, American Legion, and Junior Le- 
gion Auxiliary, while the churches included the Methodist, 
Lutheran, Evangelical, and Church of Christ. Many public 
meetings took place in the high school where an auditorium 
and gymnasium offered ample facilities. The school paper, 
the Little Warrior, formed a part of the town's weekly jour- 
nal, the Correctionville News. A mayor anda council con- 
stituted the local public administration. 
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During the depression of the early 1930's low prices, 
drought, and a recurring grasshopper plague combined to cre- 
ate hard times for the farmers. The insects were prevalent 
throughout Woodbury County and large amounts of poison mash 
were strewn about the fields in an effort to eradicate 
them. 


Out of the combination of unfavorable circumstances and 
also as an outgrowth of the Farmer's Union (State Charter, 
1917) came the Farm Holiday Association, organized in 1931 
to fight against prevailing low prices and to prevent farm 
foreclosures. Milo Reno, president of the Farmer's Union 
Insurance Company, with main offices in Des Moines, was the 
organizer and president of the association. In May 1932 the 
members decided to hold a Farm Holiday during which they 
would neither buy nor sell. When prices for farm products 
fell to new low levels during the midsummer of 1952, the 
association resolved to put the idea into practice, and to 
call a strike. Dairymen at that time were getting $1 per 
hundredweight for milk testing 3.5 butterfat, while corn was 
22 cents per bushel, wheat about S50 cents, and oats 11 cents 
per bushel. Hogs sold for $3.85 a hundred pounds. 


The purpose of the farm "holiday" was to raise the 
price level to a cost-of-production basis by declaring a 
month's embargo on all farm products, from August 8, in the 
vicinity of Sioux City. The first two days were ineffect- 
ively managed and showed no appreciable reduction in re- 
ec6éipts of grain, produce, or ‘livestock. on the Sioux City 
narket. 


Tren, on <Anpeust 10, 500 dairy farmers from the Sieur 
City district formed the Sioux City Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, and after discussing and abandoning several drastic 
lans, demanded from distributors an increase from $1 to 
2.17 per hundredweight for milk testing 3.5 per cent but- 
terfat. When they failed to receive what they clained was 
their cost of production, they declared war on the distribu- 
tors by agreeing to contribute their milk free of cost to 
hospitals, orphanages, and the general public within the 
GLUtys 


The first encounter between the pickets and the truck 
drivers occurred August 11, 1932, about four miles east of 
Sioux City on Federal Highway 29. The drivers of eight milk 
trucks destined for the market were suddenly confronted with 
hundreds of pickets, who gave them the choice of turning 
back or having their freight "dumped" into the road. Six 
drivers emptied their loads, but the other two hesitated or 
argued, and their cans were forcibly seized. More than 
1,000 gallons of milk were enptied upon the highway, forming 
a white river in the drainage ditches alongside the road. 
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Old and New Trails 


This incident was only the start. The ten highways 
leading into Sioux City were guarded day and night by hun- 
dreds of farmers from August 8 to October 10. The common 
cause was stressed by the adoption of a "no leader" policy, 
at times referred to by the opposition as "mob rule." Sher- 
iffs of Woodbury and adjoining counties, with as many as 60 
deputies each, attempted to force their way through the 
lines and escort trucks loaded with produce. The deputy 
sheriffs, forbidden to carry firearms, were armed with clubs. 
An occasional fight resulted in black eyes, broken ribs, and 
other minor injuries. 


About ten days after the strike had started, Sheriff 
Slocum of Union County, South Dakota, fired a shot into the 
alr in an attempt to rout the pickets and to make way for a 
caravan of trucks he was escorting to Sioux City. The farm- 
ers took the gun away from him and told him and his deputies 
to leave. They did, and the trucks of the caravan returned 
to their respective towns. 


But the conscientious farmers kept their promise to 
supply free milk. Nine milk depots were maintained within 
the limits of Sioux City and thousands of gallons of milk 
were distributed free to the public. Eye-witnesses saw hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children, loaded down with buckets, 
pans,and kettles, line up every morning at the depots to get 
their free allotment of milk. 


Railroads that attempted to haul products from the out- 
lying districts were affected by the strike. Two freight 
trains were halted but allowed to proceed after moré than an 
hour's delay. At times the railroad stations in the smaller 
towns were pickcted in order to discourage the shipment of 
livestock. Altogether, the strike was so effective that 
Sioux City's packing industry was temporarily at a stand- 
Still. 


Governor Dan Turner had refused to declare martial law, 
but on August 23, the beginning of the third week of the 
Holiday, Sheriff John Davenport and his deputies arrested 87 
pickets. The latter yielded goodnaturedly and were loaded 
into trucks and hauled to the county courthouse where they 
were booked on charges of unlawful assembly, given hearings, 
and released. Whey they got back to the picket lines they 
made 15 deputies salute the American flag. 


At the. suggestion of the Sioux City Journal, Governor 
Green of South Dakota attempted to end the Farm Holiday 
movement. He sent invitations to the governors of nine Mid- 
west States to meet in Sioux City Scptember 9, 1932, to dis- 
cuss the farmers' plight. The governors of Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota responded in person, and 
those of Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Ohio, Wyoming, and Nebraska 
sent representatives. 
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Old and New Trails 


At the conference the following six-point program was 
adopted for presentation to the administration at Washing- 
ton: (1) no collection of sced and fecd loans until condi- 
tions improved, (2) no foreclosures or:evictions on farms, 
(3) revision of tariff until world market worked no hardship 
on farmers, (4) sound expansion of currency so that old 
debts would be on equal basis with present monctary value, 
(5) extension of credit facilities by government and banks, 
and (6) development of cooperative marketing for control of 
produce prices. Eventually these demands were incorporated 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and other farm 
relief programs. The AAA aimed to increase and stabilize 
farm income and to conserve the soil, while the Farm Credit 
Administration sought to increase the security of ownership. 


During the governor's conference at Sioux City, the 
Farm Holiday Association showed its strength by conducting a 
parece through “the ‘Sloux) City business district, While 
5,000 farmers marched carrying banners advocating *Cost of 
Production", “*Moratorium", anc "Special Session of Congress", 
opners “drove SOO: autos ‘and 86 trucks in the procession. 
Thousands of spectators crowded the streets and all off-duty 
riremen: augmented | the police force: in helping patrol. the 
TnorouehTares, In conclusion the paraders met at Riverside 
Park for a picnic and speeches. There it was voted to con- 
tinue the farm strike and to continue picketing the highways 
until more definite results had been obtained. 


The Golden Slipper’ Dance Hall, at the top of a long 
hill near Sioux City, was a favorite picket camp and rendez- 
vous. At the height of the excitement, 3,000 persons crowded 
inside the hall with its red crepe paper covered lights and 
grotesque jazz decorations. 


Early in November a long stock train was stopped and 
emptied near Lawton, in a dramatic action rivalling a wes- 
tern motion picture. The tickets watching at another sta- 
tion 22 miles away, had scen the train pull away from the 
depot under the pretext of backing onto a siding. They pur- 
sued it in their cars, matching the speed of the train until 
one car managed to get ahead, It raced on, and near Lawton 
the pickets got out and piled ties across the tracks. The 
engineer had to stop and as the townspeople looked on, the 
doors were opened and the fut Hereford steers were freed and 
allowed to wander through the village, ovér lawns and shrub- 
bery, and past the post.office. 


Because deputies were to arrive at Lawton the next day, 
word went out for 1,000 volunteers to come and help prevent. 
the reloading of the animals. The stock roaned through the 
fields all night, some wandering miles away from the rail- 
road tracks. Hogs and sheep, as weli as cattle, had been 
let loose to wander where they willed. 
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Old and New Trails 


The next morning Sheriff William R. Tice of Sioux City 
and his deputies started rounding up the straying and graz- 
ing stock. The farmers helped on condition that the train, 
when reloaded,should be headed back, and the officers agreed. 
Three carloads of deputics arrested a group of pickets thet 
had been involved. They called at the houses of the farmers 
November 18, and in the peculiar mingling of official duty 
and neighborliness which marked much of the farm strike ac- 
tivities, some of the deputics accepted invitations to stay 
for dinner with the very men on whom they served warrants. 
At the courthouse each of the arrested farmers was allowed 
to sign his own bond or that of a friend. A good many signed 
for cach other. 


Affairs reached a climax on April 27, 19353, at Le Mars 
in nearby Plymouth County. There a mob scét out to hang Dis- 
trict Judge C. C. Bradley, releasing him only when he granted 
a request tO Bay, an addition: to his prayers; Tor himsel, 
one for the farmers also. Governor Clyde Herring, who had 
taken office in January 1933, declared martial law and sent 
troops to Plymouth County, and gradually the Parm Holiday 
strike was broken. The disorder and violence had lessened 
widespread sympathy for the strike, while Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's inauguration as President of the United States arsed 
the hopes of the people everywhere, farmers and city dwell- 
ers alike. 


Many of the Woodbury County farmers were able to lvok 
back upon the Farm Holiday strike, especially its lighter 
aspects, as having furnished "the best time the farmers ever 
med, 


The -detecor  AueWsE' Bb, 1936, the: first: anniversary: oF 
the picketing around’ Sioux City, was celebrated by reunions 
at the Golden Slipper and other picket stations on the main 
highways. 
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CHAPTER 16 
EVENTFUL YEARS 


An event that attracted almost as much attention 
throughout Jowa and the Middlé West as the Farm Holiday was 
tie. Leniteasoice “Drake Eetate" case, (O08  Oebuber 25, 1935, 
Oscar Me Hartzei. went on trial in. Sloux’ City, charged with 
using the muils for fraudulent purposes while collecting 
more than $2,000,000 to fight for the estate supposedly left 
by Sir Francis Drake, the sixteenth: century English naviga- 
tor.) His claim to gold and’ jewels said to be stored in the 
Tower of London anda fund of from five to twenty-two bil- 
lion dollars, was based on the contention that Drake's minor 
son by a third and unrecorded marriage had been defrauded of 
his rightful share of the vroperty., Hartzell had lived on a 
farm near Des Moines but had gone to London in 1922 to con- 
tinue his promotion by mail, allegedly promising every con- 
tributor to the enuse 1,000 for every dollar given. At the 
request of the United States, Hartzell was deported from 
England in 1932, and was brought to Sioux City for trial be- 
couss many witnesses lived in the vicinity, He put up a 
bitter fight but lost when a barrister from England showed 
copies of Drake's will to prove that the so-called Sir Fran- 
Cis Drake Estate did not exist. Hartzell was sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment in the U. S. penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth and fined $2,000. 


Another unusual case that had its roots in the past was 
that of “Flower's Island", an cight-mile strip of land along 
the Missouri River west of Sloan. The first settler, Wilbur 
Flower, had moved there and had laid claim to the acreage 
many years before the affair attracted attention -- in 1934, 


Years ago, the land had formed a point (on the western 
shore where the Missouri River. gradually swung out in 4 
Sweeping curve. An ice jamin 1914 caused the river to cut 
back through the peninsula, thereby creating an island from 
land that had formerly bcen a part of the Winnebago Indian 
rescrvation in Nebraska. The Federal Government, which had 
given 80 acres to cach Indian, began litigation to establish 
@ legal definition of the land's status when the “present 
accretion to thé Grosvenor tract", bought from the Indians, 
was lost in a celinguent tax sale. 


But Flower had been farming there extensively, and had 
built a saw mill and put up buildings made from his own cot- 
tonwood trees. He and other squatters who had followed him 
to the island, cleared trees and brush from the lanc and 
built native rough-sawed cottonwood or log houses, there- 
after claimed thoy had established a legal right to the 
land. 
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Eventful Years 


The Federal Government, acting for the Indians, brought 
suit to eject the squatters, but the affair was complicated 
by the Grosvenor interests. 


Flower was generally recognizcd as king of the island. 
He had absolute control over the territory farmed either by 
bhimseir or by his: "tenants", who paid crop rent. 


Newer squatters, many from the Sioux City stockyards 
district, moved in on the west side. They put up their own 
houses and cultivated truck patches. The newcomers refused 
to recognize Flower's authority and, reverting to frontier 
type, maintained their rights -by gunplay. One of them, Art 
Holderaft, wore a pistol slung around his waist, and used a 
trumpet made from a cow's horn to summon his coon hounds. 
Woe A Visitor -acked Holdecraft if he . paid rent: to Flower, 
pe vreply was, "See that rifle. on the wall? Welljv his rent 
is in that magazine, and if he wants it he can come and get 
itt" The West Siders could communicate with one another 
across the brush by various pistol signals. On one occa- 
sion, a summons was made by firing a single shot, pausing, 
and then firing three shots in rapid succession. 


Fiower himself was a big, g@oodnatured man. Being \a 
Carpenter as well as a farmer, he had fenced a considerable 
portion of the land and built somc. of the homcs for his ten- 
ants. He also raiscd cattle and horses. “Sandbo" (Sandbar 
Boy), his Percheron stallion, was un animal widely known for 
his good points. 


For some time Flower was concerned over the lack of 4 
schoul, on the island. Although there were nearly 50 chid- 
dren of school age living in the colony, no educational fa- 
Cilities wore available “until. 1936, Then the county super- 
intendents of both Woodbury and Monona, counties, those 
paralleling the island, made arrangements with the Work Pro- 
jects Administration (then known as Works Progress Adminis- 
tration) for the building of a log schoolhouse and the sup- 
plying oF instructors, The islunders also wanted a church, 
and welcomed the Reverend 0. B. Anders, pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church of Onawa, who held services in a clearing in 
the center of the island. Limited seating accommodations 
were furnished by laying rough cottonwood lumber on logs. 


By 1933 Sioux City had reflected the same decline in 
home building activity as that felt generally throughout the 
United States as a rosult:of the denression. In 1933. only 
46 homes wore built, but after the Federal Housing Act of 
1934 had gone into effect, a steady increase was noticeable. 


Public improvements were made regularly. The new Fed- 


eral Building and post office. on Sixth and Douglas streets 
was completed in 19335. Of modern lincs, designed by Beutt- 
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Eventful Years 


ler and Arnold, it was of white limestone and cost 900,000. 
The Federal courtroom on the third floor was paneled in solid 
walnut, with the coffered ceiling in bright colors and gold 
eat. 


In 1934 a band shell designed by Henry Kampvhoefner was 
built in a natural amphitheater in Grandview Park, under the 
auspices of two new Government units: the Civil Works Admin- 
istration and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Six thousand persons could be seated in the amphitheater 
where, during the summer, the prize-winning Monahan American 
Legion Post band played Sunday evening concerts. 


During the raging of an empty house in 1954, the old 
cabin home of Theophile Bruguier was discovered on land he 
had technically purchased from Joseph Juette, November 1, 
1856. The house that was being torn down had been built 
around the cabin, the outside walls had been sided, and the 
interior plastered over. 


Milton Perry Smith, park commissioner of Sioux City and 
secretary, of the Boys of *68, felt that it would be appro- 
priate for the sister organization, the Girls of '68, to se- 
Ore che cabin and use ‘it Lor a meeting place,: The "Boys" 
already had possession of the first schoolhouse, and had 
fitted it up near the west entrance to Stone Park. Smith 
nad Fopers, Sterling. a prominent “house builder. of earlier 
days, take down Bruguier's cabin and reassemble it. Each of 
the logs was labelled, so that it could be put: back in its 
Original place. Years before, a part of the cabin had been 
sold and hauled away to North Riverside. Later it was de- 
stroyed by fire. What remained and was rebuilt was the ell, 
first constructed and used as a kitchen. It was about 20 by 
50 feet. When the log walls were reassembled at Riverside 
Park, on land which Bruguier had homesteaded, the work was 
done with the help of a WPA project. Dennis Murphy, who 
succeeded Smith as park commissioner, cooverated. 


Cottonwood and native stone were used inthe rebuilding, 
end the roof was constructed of slabs cut from telegraph and 
‘telepone poles. The interior was fitted out with substan- 
tial old furniture. The City Council gave the Girls of 68 
the legal rights as custodians of the cabin. 


Stone Park, long in use as a recreation center in Sioux 
City, was leased by the State Conservation Commission in 
1935 and developed with the aid of the National Park Service 
into a State Park. The &O0l-acre area of loess bluffs, rug- 
ged hills, and valleys had been named for Edgar Stone, the 
original owner of the land. The most conspicious peak was 
known as Mount Lucia, in honor of Lucia Stone, donor of the 
park, Oaks grew thick in the valleys, and the waxy, white 


spikes of the yucca plant, often jdentified with the moun- 
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Eventful Years 


tains of the southwest, covered the slopes in summer. Indi- 
ans had camped there frequently, and two mounds a few miles 
north of the park disclosed many artifacts. From the look- 
outs, Dakota Point, Mount Lookout, and Elk Point, one could 
gaze across the Big Sioux River to the distant Nebraska 
hills and the flat South Dakota plains. A scenic drive led 
oe tie) om) OL) MONE (LUCK a, Lalo Teete: eapave soa) level. 
Other winding roads and paths were arranged, and picnic 
areas, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Salvation Army Camp, as 
well as a public camping ground were established. 


The Floyd River overflowed its banks again in 1934 and 
covered the Sioux City stockyards with water. For some 
years people had been discussing ways and means of meeting 
the situation, and they continued to do so. However, when 
the “WPA, designed ‘to give employment to jobless workers, 
came into being, real action \.was taken. A flood control 
project was begun in November 1935 at the mouth of the Floyd 
and the straightening and widening of the river was under- 
taken. 


But on March 8, 1956, after a winter of heavy snowfall, 
the Floyd again left its banks and the water rose as high as 
two feet on level ground, forcing 200 families to abandon 
their homes. The greatest damage occurred in an area about 
seven blocks wide and one mile long, a section of industrial 
plants and small homes lying along the Illinois Central 
railroad tracks, | 


When the waters receded, residents and the city govern- 
ment faced the well-known discouraging task of removing mud 
and debris and restoring sanitary facilities. The problem 
this time was solved when two WPA crews of SO men each, 
working in five-hour shifts, were employed for a period of 
three days. Basements were pumped out with city-supplied 
equipment, the walls chlorinated, floors end walls cleared 
Of mid, and debris gathered up from yards ond streets, The 
workers also cleaned houses and disinfected wells in the 
Riverside area, where the Big Sioux River had overflowed. 


The actual Floyd flood control project was undertaken 
by the WPA after much preliminary planning with engineering 
consultants and United States Army engineers. Work was be- 
fun November 22, 1935, The project created a 200-foot chan- 
nel with 14-foot dikes on either side, as well as’ several 
channel changes to reduce- meandering. A concrete lining was 
to carry the Floyd for almost one mile through the packing- 
house and industrial district to its confluence with the 
Missouri River. 


Six hundred men were employed in the first steges of 


straightening, widening, and deepening the channel. Unusu- 
ally high waters, caused by the spring thaw, necessitated 
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the temporary abandonment of the work during the latter part 
of March, 1936, and the laborers were transferred to a sim- 
ilar project on Perry Creek. The ersek then quickly dis- 
posed of its excessive water during the thaw. The high wat- 
ers were a result of the blizzards of January and February 
1936, said to have been the worst in the history of the 
weather bureau at Sioux City. Sub-zero temperatures had. 
prevailed for more than 50 days, -A hot dry summer followed 
the severe winter. During the drought relief program in the 
summer of 1936, 2,800 men worked on the channel-widening 
project. Diversion dams and dikes were thrown up by means 
of draglines, to keep the water on one side of the channel 
while the lining was constructed for about two-thirds of the 
bottom and the opposite slope and side wall, 


THe, Tiret. sconerete Tor dining the lower chennel was 
poursd on December 8, 1937. Tarpaulins and, salamanders pro- 
tected the workmen while they excavated end poured the con- 
crete. When the lining had been completed for about 500 
reet,;- the dike waa moved onto the eoncrete base’, and the 
water diverted into the channel. Then the lining for the 
Treen Of —-Ghevchoannel wie’ Tinisheds. “Tt extended for 4,900 
TeSos 


The width and height of.the lining had to be varied on 
account of the packing plants and stockyards built close to 
The bonks of the Floyd. It was Six inches thick, heavily 
Teintercsd, and varied: in width from. 156 to 143 feet; an 
average of 140 feet. There was a fall of about three and a 
quarter feet from the nerth end of the channel to the mouth 
of the Floyd, 


Two of four new bridges were completed near the dikes 
at the widened channel, Bach was «$0 feet long and had 
three spans with heavy stcel beams, 


A 24-hour work schedule was maintained for more than a 
year during the actual lining of the river. Floodlights en- 
abled the men to wrk straight through the night. The pro- 
digious task was completed in the summer of 1941. 


Before the work was finished, natural forces put the 
new channel through a test, Rain began in the Floyd basin 
arsa June 3, 1940, and .continued heavily for two days. A 
testing station on the Floyd at James (Plymouth County ) 
Showed a rapid rise on June 4 that reached 15 and four- 
senths feet the > Tollowing dey. The flood point there had 
previously been considered as 14 feet. But so rapidly did 
the new channel of the Floyd carry the water on June 5,that 
not many people near Sioux City realized how big a flood 
they had missed, 


To finance the project, the Sioux City administration 
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Eventful Years 


floated $875,000 in bonds in five issues, which were to be 
Trevined! in Lot. 


The Federal Government spent $3,933,026, including 
83,482,660 in wages and $450,346 for material, equipment, and 
Other non-labor essentials. Thus the rebellious Floyd River 
was streamlined and straight-jacketed by modern engineers. 


By this time Sioux City had come to be known as the 
"Shopping Center pf Three States" and the "Home Market of 
the Great) Northwest", reaching into seven states. The 
Armour, Cudahy, and Swift packing plants, together with sev- 
eral smaller firms, furnished enployment to 3,000 persons. 
A variety of products were and still are manufactured in the 
city, including automotive tools, motor trouble detectors, 
machinery of different kinds, tear-gas bombs, drugs, serums, 
toilet preparations, furnaces, livestock feeds, luggage, mat- 
tresses, musical instruments, leather goods, brick and tile. 
Among the large concerns are several of considerable impor- 
tance -- a creamery, a milling company, a wind-propelled 
generator factory, and a honcy processing and packing asso- 
clation. Sioux City had become a grain marketing center and 
the third largest barley market in the United States. Grain 
center activities had been started in 1907 with the organi- 
zation OF the local Board of Trade, The modern Sloux city 
Exchange was established in 1922. By 1940, the active mem- 
bership of the Exchange numbered 23 firms, and six modern 
terminal elevators and two flour mills with a capacity of 
3,000,000 bushels were located in the city... These elevators 
served the small towns by furnishing storage, thus relieving 
congestion and the car shortage caused by long hauls. Mill 
products averaging more than 2,200 carloads were sent out 
from the market annually. 


To publicize this trade territory, the Sioux city Chan- 
ber of Commerce in 1940 decided to sponsor a spectacle that 
could compare with the Corn Palaces of the past and the 
Interstate Fair as a good will attraction. There was soon 
under way a citywide project including the general public as 
well as business, labor,: service clubs and social clubs, and 
finally resulted in the organization of "Ten Thousand Sioux 
Cityans, Inc." These co-workers planned to put on a Summer 
Circus with aerial, animal, dance, and musical acts, and to 
hold a general carnival week from July 29 to August 3, ex- 
pecting no profit "except the good will of the visitors." 
Tickets were mailed to 270,000 persons living within 40 
miles of Sioux City, while thousands of additional invita- 
tions were distributed on request from points in Illinois, 
ee Oran cai Hills country, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Ne- 

raska. 


The Summer Circus week of 1940, officially proclaimed 
by Mayor David F. Loepp, was opened by a parade enlivened by 
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Eventful Years 


bends, floats, and groups of various lodge and patriotic or- 
ganizations, including the White Horse Mounted Patrol, the 
Shrine Foot Patrol, the Monahan Post Band, Iowa National 
Guard units, and American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars color guards. Amatcur cowgirls and cowboys roamed the 
streets, while sedate business men brightened their suits 
with colored ribbons and buttons. Spectators crowded the 
Grandview Bandshell and the Stockyards Ball Park, where top- 
flight professional artists performed. 


In 1941 the Summer Circus was produced from July 27 to 
August 2. Crowds aggregating 285,000 persons attended the 
performances and responded to the spangles and sawdust at- 
mosphere. The Tri-State Editorial Association, composed of 
editors from 125 weekly newspapers in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, held its annual convention at Sioux city 
Guiting the. Gcipcus), on Jily Sl and August L. 


Religious and educational advantages had increased tre- 
mendously Since 1857. By 1937 there were 88 churches -- 
more than one to every 1,000 persons. By 1940 the 31 public 
schools, including three senior high schools and four junior 
high schools, had 590 teachers, and the value of the school 
property was more than $7,300,000. During 1959, 16,670 
pupils attended the public schools, while nearly 3,000 addi- 
tional students were onrolled in the 14 nurochial schools. 
The enroliment st Morningside College, Trinity College, and 
Briar Cliff’ College totalled 1,350 students: Trinity Col 
jege had been purchescd in 1930 by the Society of Mary, of 
Dayton, Ohio; improvimeuts werc made and the course expanded 
Bee Tuas TOUT rears, jouding to the degrees of bachelor) at 
arts, sclence, and philosophy. There were also high school 
classes and pre-médical, pre-dcental, and pre-legal courses. 


in the tall of 1939 the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Sponsored a civilian pilot training course at Morningside 
College, giving students ¢$350 worth of flight instruction 
for 320 in tuition. The quota was 20 student fliers, mostly 
betweon the ages of 19 and 26. Ella Jean Waddell of Bronson, 
who took the course, was believed to be the first Iowa 4-H 
Club girl to become a licensed pilot. She was also chosen, 
with Richard Nelson of Boone County, to represent Iowa 4-H 
Clubs at the National camp in Washington, D. C., in June 
1941. At about the same time Robert Rogers of Sergeant 
Bluff was elected as one of three Iowa 4-H Boys to represent 
the farm youth of the Middls West to students of the Lincoln 
High School in New York. 


Sioux City's municipal airnvort of 243 acres was within 
seven miles of the centcr of the business district. By 1940 
three runways, north-to-south, east-to-west, and southeast- 
to-northwest, ranging in length from 3,300 to 4,100 feet, 
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and 100 feet in width, provided facilities for the largest 
of ships to land and take off. A large municipal hangar as 
well as for training ships of the aviation school. In April 
1941 the city voted to purchase 90 acres more in an adjoin- 
ing field to enlarge the airport. 


By then Sioux City's reputation as a focal point of in- 
terest for music, literature, and the arts was firmly estab- 
lished. The a Capella choir of Morningside College, which 
annually toured eastern and southerm cities, had won wide 
appreciation. Regular concerts, in the summer by the Monahan 
Post band and in the winter by the local symphony orchestra 
under the direction of Leo Kucinski, as well as recitals by 
leading guest artists, kept the music calendar alive the 
year round. Various other gatherings also were held in the 
city from time to time. One of the most spirited of these 
was the three-day convention of the Midwest Division of the 
American Union of Swedish Singers, in June 1937, The guests, 
uniformly dressed in white linen with blue jackets, flocked 
into town and treated the residents to impromptu group con- 
certs as well as large festival choruses. Sioux City went 
temporarily Swedish, just as it had for "Our Forefather's 
Day" in 1891. The Swedish Glee Club and the Normandenes 
Singing Society sponsored the affair. 


The same two organizations furnished the music at the 
dedication exercises of the new Leif Erickson Park swimming 
pool, built with a safety "“islend" and opened in June 1941. 
The scientifically planned oval pool had a diving platform 
and guard tower at aniisland inthe center. After dark. it 
could be illumined by vari-colored beams of light. 


In May 1941 nearly 4,000 young musicians from all parts 
of Iowa, representing more than 150 schools, competed in the 
Pauels. of the’ State: high) school contest at. Sioux citys 
Other local organizations that gave concerts or sponsored 
contests in 1941 were the National and State Federation of 
Music Clubs holding the Iowa zone music festival, the Briar 
Cliff College orchestra, and the Mary Wall Borman Choral 
Club. On February 22, 1941, Woodbury and Ida counties had 
joined together to hold a music festival in the high school 
auditorium at Anthon, 


Among the nationally known writers identified with 
Woodbury County were Herbert Quick, author of a number of 
works including the popular Vandemark's Folly; Josephine 
Herbst, whose The Executioner Waits and other more recent 
novels portray the modern scenes; and J. Hyatt Downing, for- 
merly of South Dakota, but since 1936 a resident of the city 
whose boom days he depicted in the novel Sioux City, pub- 
lished in 1940. Roars sveaee 
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Tne, Cavie Art, Center, sponsored by the Sioux City So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, was organized in 1937 and conducted with 
WPA cooperation. Free classes for adults and children were 
offered in the graphic arts, design, drawing, oil and water 
color painting, modeling and ceramics, and by 1940 more than 
1,000 persons attended. Clay from Sergeant Bluff was used 
in the sculpture and ceramics classes, and fired in the Cen- 
ter's own kiln. The Center also had equipment for lithogra- 
phy and etching, and housed an art reference library with 
5,000 volumes, magazines and prints. The traveling puppet 
and marionette groups gave shows and speeches throughout the 
Perritory s 


A reproduction or. Woodbury County's Tiret school, at 
Smithland, was completed in the spring of 1941 through the 
efforts of the Smithland Historical Society and with the aid 
of popular donations and the NYA. - Some of the men at Smith- 
land helped cut and trim the oak logs furnished by W. M. 
McDonald for the new 18 by 24-foot cabin. This building, 
designed to house’ the relics, was located south’ of the 
Seenlang) (Pun tie ) Lapramy) not. far) from the site of. the 
Original schoolhouse, which had been marked in 1935 witha 
small model and bronze tablet placed by the Smithland Wom- 
en's Club and the Martha Washington Chapter of the D. A. R. 


The NYA was very ective in Sioux City employing and 
training young people for gainful employment, In January 
1941, 541 were employed on various projects there. Boys 
iéarned the arts of metal fabrication, including electric, 
acetylene, and spot welding, also cabinet and furnituré” 0%n- 
struction, short wave transmission, broadcasting, and other 
technical skills. 


Miore training classes were opened in the Old Federal 
building in 1941 in the defense school supervised by the 
Board of Education, The 19 young men who finished the first 
course in riveting and metal drilling were sent to Kansas 
City for additional training preceding their employment in 
an airplane factory. 


In the world crisis resulting from the war which had 
begun in Eurone in the fall of 1939, the men of Woodbury 
County were traditionally patriotic, registering for the 
draft and holding various defense positions. Four hundred 
hen trom Gilouxs City and the. adjacent. territory, representing 
five Iowa National Guard Units, were inducted into Federal 
service on February 10, 1941. These were the Anti-tank Com- 
pany, Comvany M, Company 1, 135d Infantry, and Headquarters 
Detachment, Second Battalion, 185th Field Artillery. These 
units were ordered for training to Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. 
Company I was a rifle company and Company M a machine gun 
and heavier ordnance company. 
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The Tirst Gall. for a yeer of military training under 
the Selective Service Act took nine men from Woodbury Coun- 
ty, the second call li, and the third call two. Thousands 
of others held themselves in readiness to respond when 
needed. 


For some time another group of young men, serving on 
the agricultural front, had been studying how to attack a 
formidable. public enemy -- soil erosion. Sixty workers 
started laying out a CCC camp adjacent to the fair grounds 
at Moville, 


In September 1959, when the camp was completed, a corps 
of men from Clarinda arrived to work with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, cooperating with local farmers in the estab- 
lishment of complete soil conservation demonstrations on 
representative farms. The work was concentrated on small 
watersheds containing three or more farms totalling from 500 
to several thousand acres. 


By June 1941 complete soil conservation had been estab- 
ikened for abpout 100.farms in the county. All. farm: crops 
were being planted on contour (on the level around the hill 
instead of up and down) in order to conserve the moisture. 
About 7,000 acres of corn were planted by this method in the 
Spring of 1941. 


By May LOCLoe Le Giver tors wr ease per cent of the 6,812 
farms listed in Woodbury County had signed up for the year's 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration program. This repre- 
served 38.9 per cent of the cropland in. the county. In 1940, 
S0vVS8 per cent of the farmers, representing 85.4 per cent of 
the cropland, had supported the program. 


Although the industrial and social world had grown so 
complex with the passing years, in 1941 the Missouri was the, 
same old unruly river. It was still as "unstable as a woman 
and as unpredictable as a jury", and its changing route 
caused various problems. One of them called for negotia- 
tion between officials of Nebraska and Iowa, In this case, 
the river's roving had placed Carter Lake, Iowa, on the west 
bank of the Missouri, A G2rgeant Bluff school district was 
Subdivided by the water so that the Iowa district had to pay 
to a Nebraska school the tuition for five children who would 
have had to travel 40 miles to get across the river to at- 
tend the Sergeant Bluff school, 


The 640-acre fishing and recreational area near Salix 
known as Brown's Lake was another creation of the Missouri 
-- in reality an old oxbow cutoff. Hoover's Island in the 
lake contained farm land and some houses were built there. 
Parts of this State lake property had been presented at var- 
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Eventful Years 


ious times. George W. Marshall donated 28 and one-half 
acres, which were accepted by Dr. W: W. Neenan of, the Iowa 
Conservation Commission on October 23, 1936. Other grants 
were made by Woodbury County on May 7, 19357, and by Julius 
stecklenberg on July 10, 1937. 


But the Missouri's tendency to roam was being curbed. 
science was gradually gaining control. The Congress of the 
United States had sponsored the full development of flood 
control measures and navigable channels on the inland 
streams of the nation, and the performance of the task had 
been delegated to the United States Army Enginéering Corps. 


Threefold results were expected from the canalization 
of the Missouri: (1) flood control, (2) prevention of ero- 
Sion, and (3) facilitation of navigation. The plans called 


‘for neither dam nor lock; but for a channel of constant min+ 


imum depth, which was believed necessary for successful 
river navigation. The program undertaken by War Department 
engineers was to result in a constant channel with a con- 
Stant minimum depth of six feet from St. Louis toe Sioux 
City, and soon the channel was to be increased to nine feet. 


As the Sioux City Tribune editorialized, “Sioux City on 
the Scaboard -- A vast mid-Américan emnire for years penal- 
ized by lying nearly) 1,500 miles inland from either ocean, 
at last cast off the shackles of economic isolation by pro- 
viding meens of low cost transportation down the Missouri 


River and out to the markets of the world.’ 


New industriés were expected to spring up asa result 
of the river improvements and some of these had made their 
appearance by the spring of 1941. The towboat Sloux City, 
owned by the Sioux City-New Orleans Barge Lines, Ine., had 
Deen Duy into service) ‘and made its first trip of the: year, 
reaching Sioux City’ from the south with a 200-ton load of 
steel, hardware, and other freight. 


The American Lubra-Gas Corooration acquired 2 33-qcre 
tract of land on the riverfront and installed a nae O24, 
refinery -- the first to be.operated in the city. The first 
unit cost between $75,000 and $100,000. Docks were built 
for the use of river shipping as soon as-the Federal Govern- 
ment completed its work, and surveyors laid out a 350 to 
450-foot spur extension of the North Western railway to pro- 
vide other transportation facilities. 

More land along the Missouri was bought by the Cargill 
Elevator Company which put up large elevators and grain 
By orea? bins for cheap river transportation. 


A new free bridg gé across the Missouri was also being 
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Eventful Years 


planned -- a toll-free bridge for which Sioux City voted 
$250,000 in November 1940. An approximate amount of $800,000 
was considered necessary. The sum already voted by residents 
of the city was to be matched with the Federal road aid 
funds for the construction of a $500,000 span, The ap- 
proaches were to be built with money from the Iowa highway 
funds and Federal aid, and the Nebraska road approach was to 
be similarly financed from funds of that State. Ward R. 
Bvens, a lawyer > working for. this project, said Government 
officials favored’ a toll-free. bridge. .Plans fora joint 
bridge project by the Nebraska and Iowa Highway Commissions 
had to be filed with the Federal Roads Administration, and 
designs of the bridge submitted to the War Department for 
approval. 


Thus the Missouri River was aligned in harmony with the- 
increasing. demands of civilization. Like Woodbury County, 
it had completed a cycle of growth. The Indians had come 
and gone, keelboats and early steamboats had each served 
their brief span, and a prosperous city had grown up. In 
the meantime the development of the railroads and other in- 
dustrics had allowed the Missouri to swirl neglectedaly over 
its changing course. Then, at last, commercial progress and 
the improved science of engineering combined to bring the 
river into its own again. 
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